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All This For Lowe... 


She was tall and lovely, a brilliant horsewoman, 
scholar, and businesswoman born of noble blood 
traceable to the English throne. Even so, her loving 
father and aunt had to offer a large dowry to secure 
to the spirited young girl a husband. For though 
the daughter of a great lord, the proud Lady Anne 
was illegitimate, a bastard shunned by the cream 
of society. 

Still, it was with passion that she accepted the 
hand of her newly purchased suitor, the handsome, 
charming, and gambling rogue, Gilbert Brownwell. 
Together they sailed to the New World to start a new 
life. But an even longer and more treacherous 
journey lay ahead for the young bride, a violent one 
that would tear her away from her marriage and 
demand every ounce of her courage and sharp wit—if 
she were ever to win the life she deserved, and the 
man she loved. 
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“Will you kiss me now, Anne?” 


At her failure co respond, he shook her lightly. “I'm not 
going co let you go until you do.” Slowly she curned her - 
head. 


Unlike his other kisses which had been intended more to 
establish his mastery than arouse her, this one was meant to 
be deliberate, skillful seduction. He held her gently, restraining 
his hands from exerting any pressure on her slender crem- 
bling body until he sensed her willingness co remain in his 
arms. Slowly he drew her down onto the bed without 
interrupting che kiss. Moving his lips downward co the pulse 
that pounded in her throat, he felt his own desire mount. 


“If you don’t want this pretty dress ruined, sweetheart, 
.we'd better take it off,” he whispered tersely. As she stiffened 
slightly, he kissed her again, this time forcing his tongue 
past her soft lips before he pulled away slowly. “Please, 
Anne, help me unfasten your dress.” 


“T'll do it,” she murmured shakily. Had anyone told her a 
half hour earlier chat she'd be removing the clothes that she'd 
donned so carefully as a protection against this man, she'd 
have laughed in derision. But here she was doing just 
that—and swiftly too—because he'd kissed her. . . 
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Chapter 1 


IN general the Reverend Myles Thompson approved of 
marriages; in particular he fervently hoped that the 
he had promised to bless in a few weeks would end his 
years of irritation with the reluctant bride-to-be. 
from the moment of her conception, this young girl 
posed a problem of no minor magnitude for the curate, 
her mother had adamantly refused to be a bride at all. 
the woman been of common stock, the scandal would 
caused no more than a ripple of excitement among the 
members of his East Midlands parish. Clandestine dalliances 
between randy young aristocrats and servant girls had always 
been an accepted fact of life in rural England, and the 
children born from such fleeting unions could be found in 
most villages and hamlets, their beginnings sensibly forgotten 
by the humble folk with whom they lived. Reverend 
had often performed his Christian duty in such cases by 
securing a small payment from the responsible father and then 
locating a needy farmer in a neighboring parish to wed the 
unfortunate mother-to-be. 

But alas for his peace of mind, no such practical solution 
had been possible in this case, because the principals involved 
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felicitous wedding of the son and daughter. Summoned to 
1 


learned that there would be a child but no wedding. 
ee, ee ee Oe remember the 
words of the slender nineteen-year-old heiress 
when he had importuned her to reconsider the 
‘I no longer love the mawkish clod,"’ she'd declared. 
“And what of the child?"" he’d demanded sternly. 
An impatient shrug had accompanied her reply. "Since | 
unable to rid myself of it, I'll remain here with Aunt 
Margaret until it is born." 
“And afterwards?’’ he'd asked, unpleasantly aware that the 
scandal was being laid on his doorstep. 
Again the indifferent shrug. ‘‘I'll return to London.” 
“And the child?” 
“Let its father decide. After all, it’s his problem.” 
During the ensuing months Reverend Thompson had of 
course heard numerous rumors about Lady Mary's riding 


the following August was he once more summoned to the 
Grays’ estate. Greeted again by Lady Margaret, he learned 
that Lady Mary had done precisely as she'd promised, with 
one small deviation. A month after the birth of her child, 
whom she'd refused to look at even once, she had departed in 
the company of a Cambridge student and arrived in London 
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duced as her solicitor, John Peabody of London. By the end 
of the conference that ensued, the lives of eight people had 
been permanently altered, including that of the minister 
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Having precipitated this crisis, Lord Gray began the 
“‘discussions"’ with a strident demand that Margaret quit 
being a ‘‘damned fool’’ and give the ‘unwanted brat"’ to the 
parson for placement in a church orphanage or any place else 
where both the child and the year-long scandal would be 
forgotten. No one interrupted his harangue except Lady 
Alvina, Lord Gray's plump wife, who interposed a tearful 
plea: **Please let our Mary forget her one youthful indiscretion.”* 

Although Reverend Thompson resented the callous attitude 


reverend gazed at these three with unspoken sympathy. Sir 
Ashton, the child's father, who had desperately 
pleaded with Lady Mary to marry him until the day of her 
Sat quietly next to his father and mother, Lord 
Stanicy Ashton and Lady Caroline. Nothing in their handsome, 


Momentarily lost in his own thoughts concerning the prob- 
lems involved in arranging for the child's future, the reverend 
almost missed the impact of the lawyer’s request that Lord 
and Lady Gray sign the release relinquishing all claims on the 
child for themselves and their 

“A common procedure,"” be informed them, “to prevent 
all future legal entanglements."’ With a speed that bespoke of 
intense relief, both signed. The next paper Peabody handed 
them, however, aroused renewed cries of outrage. It an- 
nounced the adoption of the child by Lady Margaret Gray, 
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who would share guardianship with the young father, Sir 
Geoffrey Ashton. 

Only when Gerald Gray's angry denunciation of his sister 
ended did he receive the third paper, a copy of Lady Margaret's 
will naming the child as her heir. Her brother's explosion this 
time was a snort of contempt. ‘‘Heir to what?"’ In answer to 
this ill-advised question, John Peabody produced a document 
affixed with the colorful seals of two Cambridgeshire officials 
and three London ones. 

*This,’’ he explained dryly, *‘is the final division of Lord 
Albert Gray's estate as dictated by his will of 1815, but 
delayed in execution by Lady Margaret Gray, his daughter 
and co-heir, because of family considerations. In light of her 
newly acquired responsibilities, she decided to exercise that 
option two months ago at the time of the adoption. Kindly 
note, Lord Gray, that your sister retains her ten percent 
ownership of Gray's Shipping and the right to monitor the 
company books that she maintained for the last fifteen years 
of your father's lifetime, a right you denied her when you 
assumed ownership. In addition, Lady Margaret is now sole 


Gerald Gray’s face had assumed a sickly pallor, and his 
voice had lost some of its earlier bluster. *‘Be damned to 
her!"’ he shouted. *‘I’ll instruct my solicitors to sue."* 

**You’re welcome to consult your solicitors, of course,”’ 
eee eee. “*but both the will and the 
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contrary during the whole of the conference, he was discomfited 
at the start of the ceremony to discover a pink-ribboned infant 
girl in the small litter placed before him. In that moment of 
brief viewing as the wide-eyed child submitted to his ministra- 


to conceal. But in appearance the small creature who had 
been placed into his spiritual keeping was a faithful replica of 
her six-foot-two-inch father with his bright blue eyes and 
indeterminate light brown hair. Anne Margaret Gray, however, 
had not inherited her father’s mild disposition or obliging 
nature. She had instead, the reverend reflected sourly as he 
sat in the quiet dignity of Grosvenor House in London 
seventeen years later, become the most notorious child in his 
parish by the time she was twelve and a source of constant 
irritation to him personally. 
Not even the miracle of this hopefully forthcoming mar- 
riage could erase his resentment; in fact, it had rather added 
; to it. In the circumscribed world of British aristocracy in the 
_ nineteenth century, an illegitimate child had no right to disrupt 
| the established order. Yet this marriage that Sir Geoffrey 
| Ashton had arranged for his daughter had just that. It 
: 
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unearned good fortune being offered Anne Gray by the 
Brownwell family. Not, he pursed his lips in silent censure, 
that she had the humility to appreciate the gift. When he had 
attempted to inform her of the illustrious Brownwell history, 
she had only mocked him with that theatrical voice of hers. 
“Every family produces discards,’" she had scoffed. **l 
wonder what kind Gilbert is—reprobate or half-wit?"’ 
Frowning at the memory of those words, Myles Thompson 
another cup of hot wine to ward: off the chill of the 
April air and settled back to await the arrival of Lord Ashton, 
Sir Geoffrey, and the more notable Brownwells. 
Across the room a less pretentious man had been watching 
the reverend’s florid, complacent face with a cynical amusement. 
“The hypocrite sermonizes even when he doesn't have an 
audience,’’ Padric Neill mused sardonically, remembering the 
first time he'd met the man. Neill had been working as Anne 
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“Ah, but he was dismissed from that post,"" Thompson had 
pounced; and Neill had been impressed by the efficient news 
gathering in a rural England so far removed from London. 

“He was dismissed only because he dared correct the 
erroneous Irish history a fellow teacher was imparting to the 
pupils," Lady Margaret had explained blandly. **I'm certain 
that you have also heard that Padric was an outstanding 
scholar at Trinity College in Dublin, which surpasses our 
English universities in many areas of classical learning.”* 

“Just so, dear lady, but a classical education is unfortunately 
inappropriate for a young girl, especially one in the position 
of your ward. She should be disciplined by an English 
governess in subjects more suited to her station.’’ Absorbed 
as he was in his own righteous convictions, Thompson had 
failed to note the glint in Lady Margaret's eye; but her words 
of dismissal had sent him scurrying from the house in a huffy 


anger. 

“Anne's ‘station’ in life is my responsibility, Myles, and her 
education is Padric Neill’s. You may concem yourself with 
her welfare only while she is at church.”’ 

Immediately upon the minister's departure, Margaret had 

the door leading to the rear hallway and called out, 
“All right, Miss Big Ears, you can come in now.” 

Unabashed, the tall child had challenged her tutor. “Paddy, 
did that man mean an outcast like Robinson Crusoe or 
like—"* 

“Robinson Crusoe was a castaway, Anne."’ 

“Or like the King Charles the Roundheads drove out?" 

Even at that age, which was still some months under 
seven, Anne Gray had amazed him. Having learned to read 
fluently sometime before his arrival, she had been allowed the 
unsupervised use of Lady Margaret's hotchpotch library and 
had already developed the definite eclectic preferences of 
adventure stories, history, and geography. In the following 
nine years of day-long study, she had added only two additional 
favorites, language and mathematics. In the one she had 
acquired a skill that soon matched Padric’s in vocabulary and 
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usage, but in mathematics she had quickly surpassed him in 
ability. Gratefully he had yielded much of this instruction to 
Lady Margaret, whose numerous account books were maintained 
with meticulous accuracy and who had taught Anne the skill 
before the child was fourteen. Two other Grayhaven people 
had also contributed to Anne's unusual education: Mac Dougall, 
the estate handyman, who had tolerantly imparted to her an 
appreciation of the function and value of tools; and Emily, the 
family seamstress, who had taught her practical sewing. 

Padric often speculated that Anne's fierce interest in these 
pursuits stemmed from her dependency on the three people 
who had been the only reliable companions in her peculiarly 
isolated life prior to his own arrival. Although her father and 
grandfather had been regular visitors, they had never really 
Shared their lives with her. After Sir Geoffrey's marriage to 
the self-centered Lady Elizabeth Cavendish, even that limited 
companionship had been drastically curtailed for a critical 
four years. With a rankling bitterness, Padric glanced once 
again at Myles Thompson, now dozing comfortably in front 
of the fire, and remembered the part the minister had played 
in excluding Anne from sharing even a small part in her 
father’s life. 

The reverend had called at Grayhaven soon after the 
christening of the newest Ashton, an infant girl Lady Elizabeth 
had produced in the first year of the marriage. He was, he 
had insisted, on this mission at the behest of the Lady 
Elizabeth, who had complained to him that the Ashton pew in 
his church was now too crowded to accommodate Anne any 


longer. 
“I agree with her, dear lady,"’ the pompous ass had 


dE 


Margaret's retort had been icy. “Kindly inform Lady 
Elizabeth that she is welcome to use the Gray pew at any time 
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in the event of future overcrowding in the Ashton one. Anne 
and | will not be using it again.” 

Not even Lord Stanley Ashton’s fury with his daughter-in- 
law had altered Margaret's decision; but for the next few 
months the angry old aristocrat had spent his Sunday mom- 
ings with Anne at Grayhaven. How the ten-year-old girl had 
loved those long hours alone with her grandfather and how 
hurt she'd been when he, too, was finally ‘‘excluded’’ from 
Ashton Manor and moved to London with Lady Caroline. 

During this period of unhappy adjustment, Anne had learned 
the meaning of the words bastard, by-blow, and illegitimate, 
not as part of a vocabulary lesson but as the epithets hurled at 
her one day by a drunken tenant farmer Margaret had evicted 
from Grayhaven. She had listened to her aunt's agonized 
explanation and nodded. Returning to the classroom, she had 
calmly announced, **Paddy, I’m not like other people.’* Not a 
complaint, but a statement of fact! However, her attitude 
toward study had changed abruptly from lighthearted play 
into a determination to excel. With no one to compete 
against, she had concentrated on speed in working a problem 
or memorizing a passage from Virgil’s Eclogues. Even her 
recreation hours had reflected this new drive to succeed. She 
stopped racing her pony with careless exhilaration and began 
to follow the rules her aunt had tried to teach her earlier, and 
she now played cards and chess games to win. 

Recalling those months of change, Padric realized that 
Anne’s sudden aggressiveness had been more a refusal to 
accept responsibility for her own illegitimacy than it had been 
open defiance. But at the time it hadn't been easy for him or 
ady Margaret to accept her sharpened tongue or defensiveness. 
The public trouble had started when Reverend Thompson 
arrived for his weekly visit to impart religious training to a 
child he considered lamentably godless. ng such earlier 
lessons, Anne had been politely inattentive; but now she 
tional status. 
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At his first mention of her ‘special need to be humbie,"’ 
she had asked sharply, ‘*You mean because I'm a bastard?"’ 


‘Anne, that is not a word we ever say!"’ 
**But it’s what he thinks every time he looks at me,"’ the 
child had scoffed, *‘so tell him to stop thinking it."’ 


widely as Padric suspected, the fact remai 
weeks later a youth, several years older than Anne but shorter 
by inches, had called her **Bastard’’ on the street in Ramsey. 
Her face alight with battle, she had picked up a handful of 
mud and smeared it on his face. 

“*That is not a word we use in public,"’ she'd said primly 
and walked away, leaving the furious lad to face the unkind 
ridicule of his friends. His squire father had been outraged by 
what he'd called ‘the bastard’s unprovoked assault.’" The 
second incident had involved the same group of “young 

* from the Allerton Academy for Young Gentlemen, 
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‘Don't ever throw mud at me again,’ she’d warned him 


Padric had watched the exchange from some distance away 
aad had rushed to the scene, his heart pounding in fear for-his 
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When a delegation led by the headmaster of the academy and 
Reverend Thompson had advised Lady Margaret to keep 
Anne at Grayhaven, the furious woman had sent for her 
London solicitor, John Peabody; Lord Ashton; pert 
The arrival of all three men had wrought still another change 
in the girl's life. While the lawyer had visited the academy 
and the fathers whose complaints had been the loudest, Lord 


(Elizabeth's two daughters and one son) and a saucy minx to 
boot."’ The old gentleman could think of no higher praise to 
express his complete approval for Anne's courageous actions. 
Sir Geoffrey, on the other hand, had reacted with the belated 
responsibility of fatherhood. He'd begun to ride across the 
four miles separating the two estates on a daily basis, more 
often than not interrupting Anne's regimen of study to coun- 
sel her on the need for more ladylike behavior. Padric had 
been bemused at first; the father's advice had seemed as 
ridiculous as telling a greyhound trained for racing to act like 
a lapdog. He knew that his pupil had enjoyed the fights as 
much as the impudent lads, and she was often able to make 
her father laugh at his own pretentiousness. Over the months 
Sir Geoffrey had developed a deep appreciation for this oldest 
child who resembled him physically, but whose wit and 
willpower dwarfed his own. He'd also developed an ambition 
which would be lifelong to make her into a lady who would 
never again be subjected to cruel prejudice. To this end he'd 
enrolled her in the Allerton Academy for Young Ladies, the 
counterpart of the one for young gentlemen. Padric suspected 
that a large donation of funds had accompanied her accep- 
tance into that institution, one of the kind the tutor abominated. 
Such schools, he knew by experience, offered little in scholar- 
‘Ship but excelled in the art of making haughty, arrogant 
women out of ignorant young girls. 

During her four years there on a one-day-a-week attendance, 
Anne had mastered the elegant mannerisms of snobbery and 
the art of dancing gracefully with young men shorter than 
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herself. Padric chuckled at the memory of the other abilities 
She'd acquired during those **young lady’’ years, when she'd 
learned to return the subtlest of insults with malicious humor 
and to imitate Dame Allerton and the more affected of the 
girls with devastating accuracy. But she'd also developed a 
sense of clothing which flattered her slender maturity and made 
her height less objectionable. Upon her ‘‘graduation’’ a few 
weeks before her sixteenth birthday, Sir Geoffrey had decided 
to celebrate both events by giving a week-long party for her at 
Ashton Manor. The invitations had been received with shocked 
surprise by Grayhaven residents, since Lady Elizabeth's antago- 
nism toward her husband's oldest child had remained a 
constant force over the years. 

Padric never learned what happened at that party, but a 
grim-faced Margaret and Anne had returned three days later 
and retired behind a wall of silence. In the process of seeking 
a new position himself, since he’d completed his nine-year 
assignment here, Padric was unprepared when Anne had 


academy, and Anne had proved herself an excellent teacher. 

Padric Neill sighed with regret and resignation. Sir Geoffrey 
had persisted until he'd finally arranged this preposterous 
marriage between Anne and some young aristocrat whom 
Padric was convinced would prove worthless, even if he 
didn’t turn out to be a witless young scapegrace. The only 
note of cheer the headmaster of Grayhaven found in the 
dismal situation was the rumor that the young couple would 
live abroad. Away from rule-bound England, Anne might find 
the respect she deserved and some creative outlet for her 
driving energy. Although the fifty-five-year-old Padric would | 
never admit it even to himself, he was close to tears at the 
thought of bidding farewell to the young girl he loved with a 
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fierce, protective pride, a girl who was leaving him the legacy 
of happy memories and a home. 

In a somber office in the drab judicial area of London, John 
Peabody was also reviewing the life of Anne Gray. Although 
he had never actually scen this ward of his most affluent 
client, he had been involved in her life since she was a week 
old when he had arranged for her adoption in spite of his own 
disapproval of a spinster lady becoming a surrogate mother at 
the age of forty-two. But thorough lawyer that he was, he had 
researched the child’s background with scrupulous care and 
had kept his files current. Her mother, Lady Mary Gray, had a 
scandalous record since she'd been sixteen with one hushed- 
up escapade after another, several involving men. Even after 
her desertion of Anne she'd had two affairs that were public 
knowledge. Ironically, though, she'd married the respected 
though impoverished Robert Palmer, a member of the power- 
ful Palmer family, produced a son named Scott, and now 
lived respectably abroad with her diplomat husband. Damned 
unfair, the solicitor reflected, for the guilty mother to escape 
so easily leaving her aunt burdened with the scandal of an 
illegitimate child. Peabody had been little better impressed 
with the character of Lady Elizabeth Cavendish, about whom 
his source of information had said, **She's as iron-willed as 
Lady Macbeth and as ambitious as Julius Caesar."' She 
seemed to have lived up to this description as Sir Geoffrey 
Ashton’s wife, especially in her crue] avoidance of the child 
the father had been decent enough to claim publicly. 

It had been Lady Margaret's and Peabody's own efforts that 
had made Anne Gray's life bearable. He had secured financial 


since. He had helped his client turn six hundred fallow acres 
Grayhaven into a productive farm by locating two excellent 
tenant farmers and by making sure the East Midlands Hunt 
Club did not ravage those acres with their annual insanities. 
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He had secured the service of an excellent teacher for the 
child, although he privately would have preferred a less 
educated governess. 

Seven years ago he'd rushed down to Grayhaven to resolve 
a nasty problem dealing with some doltish country squires 
who'd encouraged their sons to plague the girl. That was the 
first insight he’d gained into the character of Anne Gray, 
whom he'd found to possess some unfortunate tendencies 
toward violence. So unimpressed had he been, that five years 
later he had tried to stop Lady Margaret from indulging her 
ward in the foolish expense of creating a school. But he'd 
been wrong; even that impossible school was thriving, as did 
every business venture his client had undertaken. 

Abruptly Peabody returned his attention to the urgent 
business at hand. A month ago Lady Margaret had arrived at 
his office in painful agitation over the marriage that Lord 
Ashton and Sir Geoffrey had arranged for Anne. As a realist 
the solicitor knew that marriages between aristocratic families 
were often based on financial considerations, so he had tried 
to persuade her to accept the inevitable. 

“Your niece is handicapped in a variety of ways, not alone 
by birth. You've described her height and her independence. 
Perhaps this marriage—"’ 

“Don’t be such a fool, John. I know my niece's handicaps 
better than you do. What | want to know is why a man as 
important as Harold Brownwell would accept her as a daughter- 
in-law. Find out about this son of his. I'm willing to wager 
he'll prove to be a scoundrel or worse.”” 

As usual Lady Margaret had been right. Gilbert Anthony 
Brownwell had a dismal record of failure and debauchery, 
which made him even less desirable than a successful scoundrel. 
He was the son of Lord Brownwell’s second wife, a woman 
described as totally unscrupulous. Her son Gilbert had been 
involved in a shocking scandal with the daughter of a Yorkshire 
landowner when he was nineteen, the year he’d been expelled 
from Oxford after only six weeks of attendance. He'd been 
~cashiered out of the Royal British Navy for shipboard brawling 
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and gambling after two years of service. In the past three 
years he had resided in a suite of expensive rooms near 
Piccadilly Circus and gambled steadily, losing thousands of 
Sits aver Gin. pomslag, tables: Cao ataicd sepueed teak tak 
had lost twenty thousand pounds in one year. Until some 
weeks ago he had been living with the notorious wife of a 
professional gambler, a woman he'd been involved with at the 
time he'd agreed to marry Anne Gray. 

Lady Margaret's reaction to the dossier had been characteristic. 
“Vd have preferred that the young fool had two heads! And 


was cashiered out of the navy, that means he was an officer, 
since common seamen are brigged and not dismissed. Possi- 


company. Don't look at me, John, as if I've taken leave of 
my senses. I did know that he had been in the navy, so the 
idea is not new. | prefer not to invest in French companies, so 
that leaves Canada or America. What | want you to do is to 
locate a shipping firm from one of those countries that is 
seeking British investment capital. Find out what it will cost 
me to buy a substantial percentage of the ownership. I'll also 
want to know something about the owners and their operation."* 

**Lady Margaret, 1 am very afraid that you will lose a good 
deal of money on a gamble like this."’ 

“‘Nonsense. Anne is as good a bookkeeper as I am. She 
can watch out for my investment." 

In the next busy week Peabody had found an American 
company whose owners were currently in Liverpool. In front 
of him now was their answer to his letter of inquiry; but the 
amount they were asking for a one-third ownership was 
Staggering—forty thousand pounds. Despite the excellent rep- 
utation of the two men, Thomas Perkins and Paul Bouvier, 


the lawyer was convinced that Lady Margaret would be a fool 


not to investigate them at great length before dealing with 
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them. But he knew his client and her abrupt way of making 
business decisions, and he dreaded the trip he would most 
probably have to make to Liverpool. 

He consulted the clock and hastily reread the second letter 
he must deliver to his client. It was from a police official who 
had promised to check into the rumor that Gilbert Brownwell 
had been arrested three weeks ago, following a disturbance in 
his flat. According to the official, the man had been arrested 
but the records of the arrest had been removed from the police 
files. However, the reports of his earlier two arrests for 
drunken brawling were intact. Both times he had been fined 
heavily. Peabody sighed and summoned his driver; he wanted 
to reach Lady Margaret at Grosvenor House before the 
Brownwell family arrived. 

In his London townhouse on Grosvenor Place, Lord Stanley 
Ashton was also rereading a letter he had received two hours 
earlier from an exhausted rider who'd identified himself as 
one of Lord Brownwell's grooms. In it Lord Brownwell 
stated that he'd gone to Dover to meet his wife and sons, who 
were supposed to return from France together. Only his wife 
had been aboard; Gilbert had sent a message requesting that 
the meeting with the Ashtons be held in Le Havre instead of 
London. *‘Stanley,’’ the letter continued, *‘I know this is a 
damned imposition; but as | warned you, my youngest son 
tends to be an inconsiderate young whelp. However, I do 
confess to some puzzlement in the matter; my older sons also 
request that you and your family accompany my wife and me 
to France. The captain of the Dover Princess has agreed to 
hold the ship at Dover until your arrival.”’ 

After a brief consultation with his son, Stanley Ashton had 
written a note of agreement to the change in plans and asked 
the groom to deliver it to his employer after both he and his 
horse had rested for the night. While Geoffrey admitted to a 
growing doubt about Gilbert Brownwell, Lady Caroline was 
cynically negative. 

“*| warned you that the Brownwells would reconsider and 
refuse your offer,’’ she snapped. 
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“This isn't a refusal, m'dear,"’ Lord Ashton assured her 
mildly, ‘it’s merely an inconvenience. I suggest you order 
your maid to start packing." 

“*I'm sorry, Stanley, I'm not going. I have been against this 
marriage from the beginning. | find it very distasteful that 
you two men have risked the family reputation with your 
ridiculous determination to marry Anne to a man so far 
beyond her in social rank. | agree with Elizabeth that you'll 
just expose the unfortunate girl to even more ridicule, and I 
certainly agree with her that you had no right to spend such a 
fortune on Anne when there are three other children to 


*“What my son and I spend on Anne is none of Elizabeth's 
business,’’ Lord Ashton snorted. ‘‘God knows she was pau- 
per enough when she joined the family."’ 

**She has been an excellent wife to our son, and she has 
never caused a shred of scandal. I know, Geoffrey dear, you 
feel that she should have welcomed Anne into your home; but . 
the one time she tried proved to be a disaster." 

**That was her fault, Mother, not Anne's." 

‘Elizabeth was merely trying to preserve the family’s 


**What happened?" Lord Stanley demanded. 

Geoffrey shrugged. **! decided to give Anne a party for her 
sixteenth birthday, and it turned out badly.’’ 

Why?"’ 

**Because,"’ Caroline snapped, *‘Geoffrey tried to force 
people to accept his daughter. Just as he is doing now and just 
as he has always done. 1 often feel that everyone's life would 
have been much simpler, had he given her up completely in 
the beginning. Perhaps he might have felt differently about 
Elizabeth's children.”’ 

““Why should I need to feel differently, since I love them 
the same as | do Anne?’’ 

*“No, you don't, son. You've never gotten over the infatua- 
tion you had for Mary Gray, and you’ve always been fonder 
Of her child than your legitimate, proper children."’ 
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“If he has, m'dear,"’ Lord Stanley blustered, **it's because 
that moral prig he married has made a pair of peacocks out of 
those two prissies of hers. Not a brain between them. I hope 
to God Geoffrey has the sense to raise my grandson himself.’ 

**Elizabeth and Caroline are charming little girls, Stanley." 

“Then you save yourself for their weddings. This one for 
Anne is mine and I wouldn't miss it. Take care of yourself, 
m'‘dear; don't know when we'll be back."’ 

On the short walk to the hotel, Lord Stanley attempted to 
explain Caroline's attitude to his son. ‘She's a proud woman, 
lad, and it's been hard on her, especially with that wife of 
yours demanding Caroline's complete loyalty. What happened 
at Anne's birthday party?"’ he demanded abruptly. 

“‘Anne attracted the attention of a Cambridge student 
Elizabeth's cousin had invited and—"" 

“Roger Cavendish? Didn't know that fat pipsqueak had 
any friends."’ 

**A young man named David Langdon."* 

**That'll be Viscount Haverly’s heir.’ 

Geoffrey smiled; his father’s knowledge about the aristocracy 
was encyclopedic. ‘David seemed quite smitten and he and 
Anne danced the whole evening together. Next day she 
helped him with a mathematics assignment, and he couldn't 
praise her enough." 

**What happened?”’ 

“While Anne and I were giving the children a pony ride, 
Elizabeth told the lad about Anne's background. Later she 
insisted that we owed it to David's family to protect him from 
an ‘embarrassing romance 
**The bitch, the damned jealous bitch! So that was why she 
came bleating to London for a month to enlist your mother's 
help in eee se you around."’ 

Geoffrey nodded glumly. 

“I sot ae pup skulked away with- 
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**Anne and Lady Margaret won't even come near the 


Pe Doo blame them, but that tempest does explain why 
Anne’s so set against this marriage. Best let me handle the 
minx tonight. She's got an artful knack of plaguing you into 
saying things you don’t mean."’ 

Only Lady Margaret and Reverend Thompson were at the 
hotel to greet the Ashton men on their arrival. Geoffrey cut 
the reverend’s fulsome speech of welcome off abruptly. 

*“Where’s Anne, Margaret?’ 

“She's saying good-bye to Paddy. He came down to 
London to see her and to hire a teacher to replace her." 

**Have the fellow stay for dinner, Margaret, | always enjoy 
his company," Lord Ashton suggested. 

‘The ‘fellow’ "'—she smiled caustically—*‘has already de- 
clined the honor on the basis that he enjoys reading medieval 
history but not being a part of it. As I do, he feels that forcing 
a girl to marry against her will is as barbaric as slavery." 

**You've a sharp tongue, Margaret.’’ 

“*That I have, Stanley. Where are the Brownwells?"" 

Upon hearing the explanation, she looked at the two 
Ashtons with unsmiling cynicism. “‘It should be a lovely 
voyage for Anne,"’ she murmured. **Lord and Lady Brownwell 
will have four days to make their inspection. How thoughtful 
of them to protect their son in case Anne falls short of their 


expectations. 
“That's nonsense, Margaret,"’ Lord Stanley protested. ‘*Harold 
Brownwell is a decent—*' But Margaret had ceased to listen; 
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condescending attitude whenever she had attempted to de- 
scribe Anne, she knew he expected an awkward and unattractive 
girl. She would have been doubly pleased had she known that 
the balding solicitor was actually waxing poetic over the 
young woman descending the stairs. 

John Peabody's first impression of her as she'd stood 
poised at the top landing was that she must be an actress or 
other celebrity, since her posture was so regal and her sweep- 
ing survey of the men watching her from below was so 
haughty. With her light brown hair falling in loose curls 
around her shoulders, her bright blue eyes commanding in 
intensity, and the faint smile of challenge softening the 
well-marked features of her face, she looked like a Valkyrie 
handmaiden on her way to a Viking battleground. Her costume, 
too—for such he thought her brilliant cerise gown was—made 
the illusion of watching a stage play complete. It was as 
different from the pailid-colored, crinoline-shaped dresses the 
other women wore as the plumage of a flamingo was from the 
dull feathers of an English sparrow. Unrelieved by so much as 
a flounce of lace, the fitted bodice ended in a bold stand-up 
collar that framed her face, while the long full sleeves were 
tightly banded at the wrist. Only the wide skirt adhered to 
current fashion, allowing the wearer to move with graceful 
freedom down the stairs. 

Not until she was halfway down the long flight did Peabody 
notice her height and become startlingly aware of her identity. 
This beautiful young woman was Anne Margaret Gray, the 
girl he'd grown to pity over the years. Without a quiver of 
disappointment, she accepted the news that her bri 
was even more reluctant than she; and the lawyer's admira- 
Gon fox: her: grow'as he listencd to the bantering quality of ber 
low voice. 
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Surveying his granddaughter with obvious pleasure, Lord 
Stanley returned her grin and answered for his son. **He’s 
waiting for you in France, you saucy minx, and we're leaving 
tomorrow morning to join him there."’ 

The lawyer held his breath as he watched Anne's broad 
smile shrink to the challenging one she'd worn before. Turn- 
ing toward her aunt, whose expression was grimly angry, the 
young girl asked lightly, ‘Aunt Margaret, when your father 
tried to force you to marry a man you didn’t like, how did 
you escape?"" 

For a moment the older woman stared at her niece in 
confusion and then laughed. *‘lt wouldn't work in today’s 
world, unfortunately; people have become too enlightened.”’ 

**‘What was it?"" 

“I told the wretched man I dabbled in witchcraft, and he 
promptly departed for South Africa."* 

Anne pursed her lips thoughtfully and looked back at her 
grandfather. ‘*I think I'll try insanity,"’ she said. *‘There’s no 
doubt it runs in the family.’ 


of 
Chapter 2 


o 


Tue Dover Princess was a proud luxury ship which in 
the twenty years of its existence had transported many of the 


the goods carried in the hold were feminine, delicate 
English wools on outbound trips and expensive French per- 
fumes on homeward ones. Often the target of ridicule by the 
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crews of saltier ships that plied the channel waters in good 
weather and foul on established schedules, the Princess was 
operated on the fair-weather principle that wealthy women 
expected even the elements to be subservient to their whims. 
Thus it had remained snugged up to its dock in the port of 
Dover until the last of the storm clouds dissipated. Now with 
his ship polished to gleaming perfection, Captain Newland 
waited for the last five passengers to arrive before he sailed 
on the evening tide for the four-day voyage to Le Havre. 
Having been asked to accommodate these latecomers only 
two days ago by Lord Brownwell, whose family members 
were frequent passengers aboard the Princess, Newland had 
taken the precaution of researching their unfamiliar names in 
his book on British peerage. To his satisfaction both Ashtons 
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in the opposite direction and into the main salon where a 
dozen people were already assembled for tea. 

Anne's eyes instantly riveted on the smiling woman whose 
gracefully gesturing hand summoned her closer. Never had 
the inexperienced young girl seen a more impressively beauti- 
ful human being than the woman who was addressed by the 
steward as Lady Brownwell. Her pale blond hair was arranged 
in a softly flattering coiffeur, framing a face that retained an 
almost gjrl-like appeal. The expressive light brown eyes stud- 
ied the newcomer from beneath heavy fringes of long gold- 
flecked eyelashes, and a smile curved the sculptured lips into 
a lovely arc of welcome. Draped in folds that bespoke years 
of expert posturing, the rose velvet gown spread softly around 
the chair. But it was the quality of the voice that arrested 
Anne’s attention; she'd heard those cultured, arrogant tones 
too often not to recognize the assumed authority of aristocracy. 

**I’m Suzanne Brownwell, Gilbert's mother, and you must 

be Anne. You look very different from what | was led to 
expect. 
Straightening from the curtsy that had been her automatic 
response to the first of Lady Suzanne’s greeting, Anne was 
dismally aware of her disheveled appearance. Twice in the past 
hours she and Margaret had been forced to stand in the 
rain while the bemired coach was pulled out of the mud; 
the third time she'd helped push it out of a deep rut in the 
soggy road. Both her hair and her blue wool cloak were soaked, 
and her shoes were covered with mud. Resentful of the enforced 
inspection she was undergoing, she reverted to the bravado 
that had salvaged her pride during the four miserable years of 
pretense she'd spent under the once-a-week domination of 
Dame Allerton. Parting her lips in the smile that had so 
irritated that worthy dame, Anne waited for her present 
inquisitor to continue. Neither the sentiments expressed nor 
the sharpened voice surprised her. 

**I really didn’t expect you and your family to come, under 
the circumstances; I know I wouldn't have been as tolerant as 
you if a young man had postponed an engagement with me. 
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Please do sit down, Anne; you're much too tall to remain 
standing while we talk." 

In a voice that stopped just short of insolence, Anne 
declined the request. *'] wouldn't dare, Lady Brownwell. I've 
already ruined the carpet by standing here; 1 don’t want to risk 
spoiling a beautiful chair as well. Do you mind if we 
een ne oe eee 


ales ve Wik aap Saunton of cay eal a hadete 
dress? Your journey here must have been frightful.’’ 

**It was, Lady Brownwell, but I won't deprive you of your 
maid's services. Excuse me, please.’’ Inclining ber head in 
the direction of the several people who were watching her, 
Anne turned and strode across the room to the companionway 
where the steward waited silently. She had only the barest 
glimpse of the tall man whose gray eyes held a twinkle of 
amusement as she brushed past. 

Inside the cabin Anne found her aunt bundled up in a warm 
wool bed robe, sipping a small glass of brandy. 

# in the world have you been, Anne?”’ 
ing Lady Brownwell."’ 

Lord, how did you manage that?”* 
"t. She did the managing.”’ 
. dear, and you look so bedraggled."’ 

was the idea. Your steward brought you straight 
took me into the main salon to stand dripping all 
on anes a drowned cat while her royal highness 
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“How dreadful!” 

“Why didn’t you tell me that she'd be aboard?"" 

**] didn’t want to make our miserable trip here any worse. 
Was she difficuit?"’ 

*“She didn't even want us to come. Aunt Margaret, when 
are you going to tell me what you know about the Brownwells? 
The only thing Father will say is that they're a fine old family, 
and Grandfather keeps repeating that this son is good-looking 
and tall,”’ 


moment; people usually acted less rashly in the presence of 
lawyers. With Lady Brownwell already living up to 
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“Did you dislike her that much?"’ 
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wished 

nodded in understanding, but with 
always had about poor men who pursued 
young women. Her own youthful 
suitors had been unpleasant, and there had been that young 
teacher at Grayhaven who had boasted to Paddy that 
planned to marry Anne. 

“How well did you like lan Shaw, Anne?’ she asked 
cautiously. 

Anne 





sion to marry you.” 
Anne stared at her aunt and then broke into laughter. *’The 
only thing John Shaw was interested in was replacing Paddy 
as headmaster and getting control of enough money to be 
secure for life. I'd already told him he was too old for me and 
three inches too short. Did my father know?” 
“*] believe that lan approached your father, too." 


would despise having an Irishman in his family. Aunt Margaret,”* 
she exclaimed suddenly, *‘the ship's moving!"" 
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Reminded that this was her first time aboard a ship, Anne 
















moment she stood in the protected lee, lost in the wonder of 
secing the shoreline recede, and then she impulsively walked 
toward the rear of the ship. Gripping the polished oak taffrail, 
she leaned seaward for a better view of the white cliffs of 


“I never tire of looking at them,"’ a deep masculine voice 
sounded next to her, and Anne turned to meet the gray eyes of 


“They really do look like chalk. And there's the remains of 
the old Saxon castle that used to guard the port during the 
fourth century. I don’t understand how men thought they 
could keep enemy ships from landing when they were stuck 
in a fort almost four hundred feet above. Arrows wouldn't go 
that far in those days and catapults weren't very accurate. Do 
you suppose they just used the castle for a lookout tower?"" 
The man smothered a smile and asked, ‘‘How much else 
ae hase antes Dow, young lady?"’ 

**] know that some historians claim it’s the oldest defended 
port in England, at least it was when Julius Caesar tried to 
land in fifty-four 8.c. Even the ancient druids or Britons who 
lived here then defended it successfully. I suppose the reason 
Jeveryone worried about Dover is the fact that it's only 
eighteen miles from the continent.’ 

“‘How many times have you visited Dover to learn all 
} that?” 

**Never.’’ She laughed. ‘*Until a month ago I'd never been 
more than ten miles from my home. The only things I know 
any place else comes from books. Look over there,"* 
she cried suddenly, pointing to what seemed like an impenetra- 
ble mountain range of dull gray stone. *‘Is that a fog bank?" 
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“A very dense one.”’ He nodded. **We'll be in the midd 
than an hour."’ 















stranger. 
“Tell me, young lady, if you had your freedom of choic 
what would you want to do with your life?’’ 
““Work with mathematics,’’ she answered promptly. 
For a moment the startled man stared at her in disbeli 
before he commented lamely, ‘*That's an odd choice for 


Her laughter rang out across the water. ‘*That’s what 
man says, and I'll never understand why. It’s the easies 
subject of all to learn. Numbers don't change and the rule 
don't change, so there’s only one correct answer possible.” 

Recalling the hundreds of columns he'd added inaccurate! 
during his lifetime, the man chuckled. *‘What in the world dé 
you plan to do with it?" 

“I haven't decided yet exactly, but I will!'’ she deci 
confidently. 

Regarding her with less condescension now, he probe 
gently, *‘isn't marriage supposed to be everything a youn 
woman thinks about?’’ His sharp eyes didn’t miss the sligh 
tensing of her shoulders or the sudden change in her smile.] 

“*It’s supposed to be,"* she answered slowly, ‘‘but it neve 
is. I just don’t want to waste my life doing the silly thingg 
most women do.”’ 

Lord Brownwell was still thinking about the remarkably 
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articulate girl he'd just left and the shock that was in store for 
his youngest son when he entered his wife’s cabin. With an 
intense distaste, he sat down to watch the routine of prepara- 
tion that had preceded Suzanne's every public appearance for 
all of the twenty-five years of their marriage, a marriage he 
had regretted within months. She was, he thought dispassionately, 
the most self-centered woman he'd ever known. Sitting with 
her face covered by a heavy layer of cream and her two maids 
hovering over her, performing the rites of beautification, she 
more like a serpentine basilisk than a pretty woman. 
had been that flawless face and her charming manner- 
that had lured him into an ill-considered marriage two 
after the death of his first wife, Eleanor. At that time 
Suzanne was the childless widow of one of Eleanor’s cousins, 
and he'd actually believed that she would help him rear his 
two young sons. 

Thank God she hadn't even tried, and they'd both tured 
out to be fine men; but she'd ruined the son she'd produced 
from this marriage. Lord Brownwell had tried to gain control, 
but Suzanne had proved the stronger influence; and Gilbert 
had acquired her selfish duplicity and her irresponsible 
extravagance. His mother had lied for him, shielded him, and 
excused his every failure, until at twenty-four this youngest 
son was a bounder—a damned expensive bounder! Irritably 
Lord Brownwell suppressed his momentary guilt about foisting 
such a failure onto the slim shoulders of Anne Gray and 
turned his attention to the more pressing problem of speaking 
privately to his wife. Using the only effective technique he'd 
learned over the years, he announced abruptly, ‘I paid back 
the fifteen thousand pounds you borrowed from your 
Birmingham friend.”’ 

As he'd expected, her response was instantaneous; she 
dismissed her maids and turned furiously to face him. *‘When 
are you going to learn,’’ she snapped, **not to talk in front of 
servants?”’ 

“When you quit using them to hide behind, madam. Why 
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did you borrow money when I told you six months ago that | 
had none to spare?" 

She shrugged indifferently. ‘‘How did you find out?"* 

“*The scoundrel demanded collateral from me. He wanted 
the deeds to Brownsville and the London townhouse.” 

“Edward is a gentleman and not a scoundrel.”’ 

**You're a gullible fool, madam, if you think that. He has 
his fingers in every criminal pie in Birmingham."’ 

“If you could pay that debt, Harold, why did you tell me 
that you had no funds?’" 

*“Because it was and is the brutal truth.’’ 

**What about my own fortune?" 

He laughed harshly. **You squandered every pound you 
received from your father and first husband years ago, and 
since then you've squandered most of mine. Edward Doncaster 
will never be fool enough again to lend you as much as a 
shilling.” 

**In that case, Harold,’ she said calmly, ‘you will have to 
keep me better supplied.’ 

**Madam, by law the only things I have to supply you are 
board and room, and that's all you're going to receive. We'll 
live at Brownsville with Harold, and the only entertaining 
you'll do will be for the locals. If you dare invite Doncaster 
or his kind there, I'll put you under restraint with a keeper." 
Abruptly he changed to a new line of attack. *‘How much of 
that money did you use to pay Gilbert's debts?” 

He could see her facial muscles stiffen even under the 
heavy cream, and he braced himself for her evasions. **Very 
little of it. Most of it paid for my own clothing. Why do you 
always suspect him?"’ 

“Because he’s usually guilty. Three months ago he 
was free from debts when he agreed to marry Geoffrey 
Ashton’s daughter. If he lied to me, I'll find out. And now, 
madam, I want to know why he refused to come to London to 
meet her and why he has suddenly decided to live abroad. 
eee eect ne ame 
he disgraced himself in the navy. 
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“The Feltons are not fools; your son has proved an embar- 
rassment to both families."’ 
“He is your son, too.”’ 


“lt was a mutual decision.” 
“*And a damned poor one. Lord Ashton is a good friend of 


ad 
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Her shrug was eloquently indifferent. ‘‘Then let one of 

Harold Brownwell's sudden frown was more speculative 
than angry. ‘‘! might do just that. But keep in mind, madam, 
that without her dowry, Gilbert will be a total pauper.’’ 

“*He can live at Brownsville with me."’ 

“No, be cannot—not there or on any other of my properties.”’ 

Suzanne glared at her husband, and her eyes narrowed with 
a shrewd, catlike intensity. ‘Harold is years too old for her, 
and Arthur is involved in a ridiculous pursuit of Lord Radbourn’s 
widow."’ 

Her husband's bark of laughter was without humor. ‘*So 
Gilbert's not so reluctant after all?’’ 
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“What other choice do you give him?’ she asked bitterly. 
“‘Now please leave my cabin and allow me to finish dressing."" 
**No one would miss you if you didn’t show for dinner at 

all. How much did you pay that sniveling steward to arrange 
ee ee en one she made 
you look the fool. So tonight, if I were you, I'd put a leash 
on that poisonous tongue of yours and try to act like a lady, 
which you damned well are not. And one last word of advice, 
madam, before you call anyone else a scarecrow, I suggest 
you look in your own mirror.” 

Having delivered this one last acrimonious taunt, Lord 
Brownwell cheerfully made his way to the small salon re- 
served for gentlemen card playing and joined Lord Ashton in 
a spirited game of piquet until the dinner hour. Only when his 
fellow peer questioned him about his conversation with Anne 
was Brownwell’s conscience joggled by another twinge of 
guilt. 

““Saw you talking to my granddaughter a while ago. What 
did you think of her?"’ 

“Is she really the scholar she seems?" 

“‘According to her tutor fellow, she’s like a terrier with a 
bone when she wants to learn something."* 

“She doesn’t seem too pleased about the marriage." 

**She’s not. Hasn't had enough experience with men to 
know what she wants. But your lad looks like he can turn a 
girl’s head once he decides she’s worth the chase."’ 

Brownwell nodded glumly. Gilbert had turned the heads of 
a dozen eligible young women in the last two years alone, but 
he hadn't bothered to complete the chase with a one of them. 


“That was very unfair of you not to give me warning, Lord 
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Brownwell, but at least now I won't have to treat you with 
“Don't feel put out, Harold,"’ Geoffrey cautioned lightly 


and done it well; three stolidly impassive strangers were 
seated opposite while all friendlier faces were far removed. 
Even Captain Newland was missing from his customary place 
at the head of the table. The thick channel fog had completely 
enveloped the ship, and the lonely sound of fog horns could 
be heard above the human ones of conversation. Lighted only 
by the swinging lanterns suspended above the table, the faces 
of the eighteen diners had an eerie look as they faded in and 
out of the pools of light. Moving to and from the table were 
four silent seamen, looking almost shadelike as they served a 
twelve-course dinner with the four accompanying wines. 

Even before the aperitif wineglasses were removed, Suzanne 
began the subtle probing with an experienced skill. **You 
seem older than your eighteen years, Anne, especially in 
the. .. unusual choice of color and the. . . interesting design 
of your gown."’ 

Struggling to maintain an expression of youthful respect 
and to respond to the slur with diplomatic language, Anne 
was pleasantly surprised to hear the reverend clear his throat. 

“I can assure you, dear lady,’ he spoke soothingly, ‘*Anne 
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challenge. *‘And what would these other things be, F 
Thompson? During our chat this afternoon, you 
some about her education." 

Anne winced slightly in disgust; with the instinct of 
homing pigeon, the reverend had already ingratiated himselff | 
with the only other spiteful person aboard the Dover Princess. 
She listened intently to his explanation, which she knew 
would be a malicious criticism of Paddy. 

‘A most unfortunate education, dear lady,"’ he confided as) 
he leaned forward and sideways as if to eliminate Anne’ 
unnecessary presence. Obligingly she leaned back in her chai 
to allow him unobstructed viewing of the lovely face tured) 
avidly toward his. ‘‘I'm afraid Sir Geoffrey ignored 
suggestion that she be trained by a proper nanny or 
governess."* 

A delicate eyebrow lifted in surprise. “‘She has had no 
formal training, then?"’ 

‘Not a suitable one, but she has been instructed by an Irish 
tutor whom | believe had some slight experience in teaching 
As Anne herself can tell you, he insisted she learn a 
of inappropriate subjects. She is, 1 believe, quite proficient in 
languages, several of which will be entirely useless to her." 

Inclining her head toward the girl who had taken no part i 
the conversation, Lady Suzanne asked, “‘What language: 
have you studied, Anne?"’ ’ 

“French, Latin, Greek, and Gaelic, Lady Brownwell,”"7 
Anne murmured. 

“How odd.”" 

For a moment or two the conversation lagged, and P 
was able to eat a few bites of the delicately sautéed fish; b 
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she laid her fork down when the reverend leaned forward 


“Dear lady, I'm certain that Anne would be interested in 
hearing something about your son, as indeed | would. You 


glint of anger. *‘Gilbert did not attend college to become a 
tradesman. 


*‘My father studied mathematics and natural science at 
Trinity College in Cambridge in order to make the Ashton 
estate more productive; so some gentlemen do learn a profes- 
sion in college." Anne regretted her impassioned words 
instantly when Lady Brownwell's cyes traveled down the 
table to rest with sour contempt on Geoffrey Ashton. 

“Gilbert had no such need. One of his older brothers 
‘manages the Brownwell estate, while the other manages the 
one in Essex. But Gilbert is very different from his brothers. 
For one thing he is far too sensitive to tolerate the tedious 
restrictions of the country now that he has adjusted to the 
more challenging life in London. Naturally, as a child on our 
Yorkshire farm, he enjoyed riding and swimming and all of 
the outdoor activities. But at present he prefers the more 


gentlemanly pursuits."’ 

“If he likes London so much, why is he planning to live 
abroad?’" Again Anne regretted speaking, because Suzanne 
Brownwell was looking at her husband with ill-concealed 


“Because, Miss Ashton,"’ the older woman snapped, ‘he 
is presently at odds with his father.'’ So intent was she on her 
own resentment, Suzanne Brownwell failed to notice the 























stunned 
It was the flustered reverend who sought to rectify the error 

“I beg your pardon, dear lady, but I’m afraid you’ 
laboring under a misconception. While Anne is Sir Geoffrey's 
daughter, she is unfortunately not an Ashton.”’ 

The silence that followed his revelation was agonizing 
Anne; she couldn't believe that her father had not 
that circumstance. But as she watched Lady Brownwell’'s 
tighten with shocked fury, she knew the disclosure had 
unexpected, 

“| thought you knew,’’ Anne mumbled. 

“I most certainly did not,"’ the woman rasped. 

“I'm sure Lord Brownwell knows." 

“Of course he does. It’s just the kind of churlish 
he'd take on my poor Gilbert. He has always hated the 
that my son was better-looking and more popular than his 
dullards. I will not endure his foisting off a nameless f 
ling on «my son." 

Aghast at the virulence of the woman's speech, My 

protested helplessly, “I assure you Anne is not 
nameless foundling. Her father and mother are members 
two fine families, and she has been carefully reared by Lad 


her. And my husband has deliberately schemed to 
Gilbert as much an outcast as she. How dare he degrade m 
son by marrying him to an illegitimate pariah who will rui 
his life!"’ 

Anne had listened to this deluge of abuse in mute horror 
but the final words released her pent-up anger. Unlike 
Brownwell, however, Anne had learned to control that an; 
enough to deliver her verbal reprisals in a deceptively s 
voice that was deadly in its effectiveness. 

‘| agree, Lady Brownwell,"’ she purred. ‘*Your son doesn 
need anyone else to ruin his life; 1 imagine you've alread 
done the job thoroughly. | wouldn't think of depriving you 
his exclusive custody. Excuse me, Reverend Thompson, I’ 
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sure you and your friend will enjoy each other's company 
more if I'm not here."* 
In 
table 


darkened companionway and across the fog-ensh 
she reached the taffrail at the aft of the ship and clung to the 
sturdy barrier as a drowning man clings to a piece of flotsam. 
Her terrified father found her there twenty minutes later. He 
was breathing hard as he put his arm around her. 

“*My God, . you might have fallen overboard.” 

“How diplomatic you are, Father, but | had no intention of 
jumping into the English Channel.”’ 

**What , Anne?”’ 

“She called me Miss Ashton until Reverend Thompson 
explained with his usual delicacy. Then she called me any 
number of less attractive names. I told her she could keep her 

cious son.”" 

“Anne, you didn’t.” 

“Oh, but I did; and now I’m telling you. | wouldn't marry 
that woman's pampered offspring even if my only other 
choice were your hunchbacked stable sweeper."’ 

“You're more polite than | would have been about my 
wife, Anne,’ the familiar voice of Lord Brownwell sounded 
in the dark. ‘*And I don't blame you for your low opinion of 
my son. He is, as you have correctly guessed, a bounder. 
Now let's get off this slippery deck; it's no place for 
inexperienced landlubbers. Take my arm and your father’s 
and we'll walk back together. The next time you feel the need 
to cool off, young lady, I suggest you put your head into a 
basin of cold water in your cabin. You frightened a number of 
people, including the captain and his crew. Here's your cabin, 
‘Anne. Your Aunt Margaret and the dinner you didn’t eat are 
waiting for you. Don't let what my wife said bother you 
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that Irish upstart, John Shaw. Geoffrey had been furious the 
day that odious little foreigner had confronted him with his 
insolent proposal. By comparison, Gilbert Brownwell had 
seemed an excellent prospect, even though his father 
admitted that he had no money and his former navy captain 
had given him a generally negative report. 
**Brownwell was a devil with the wives of other o 
and a violent hotspur when he was gambling and drinking. 
he had been able to accept discipline, he might have made 
good fighting man. He was a fine navigator and the best 
swimmer in the navy—saved two seamen during a storm 
sea. But for the most part, be was a failure."’ 
lawyer had uncovered, Geoffrey frowned. What gave 


were brought along to perform a wedding, not to play the 
toady to a new member of your pack of yapping bitches—my 
damned daughter-in-law included. You level your spite against 
our gel once more, and I'll see you defrocked.”’ 

Within minutes after the scene in the gracious salon had 
reverted to the more usual rituals, with the ladies sipping 
delicate Madeira wine and the gentlemen their brandy, Lord 
Brownwell signaled the Ashtons to join him in the card room. 
His opening words stunned Geoffrey. 

‘Gentlemen, | will not attempt to apologize for my wife. 
Suffice to say she acted without my permission and, I regret 
fo say, with her usual lack of prudence. Since I do not want 
you or Anne or her aunt subjected to any more abuse at the 
hands of my family, I wish to extend an offer to you. I have 
an older son who might be more than willing to offer Anne 
the protection of his name, should she be receptive to the 
idea."’ 


Geoffrey's glow of relief was cut short by his father’s 





set in his ways. She'd just play hob with his life. I don't think 











different from any 

concluded, the most overprotected girl in England. Last night 
Aunt Margaret had almost promised her a safe return 
Grayhaven, where she could be protected from any further 
attacks by people like Suzanne Brownwell. But Grayhaven 
longer seemed the exciting place it once had. The *‘indepen- 


she'd had there no longer seemed real; 
Paddy had, in reality, been her loving, 
lowing her only the illusion of freedom. 
returned to Grayhaven, she would continue to be 
domination of her father and grandfather as well. 
Anne smiled ruefully; these four older people who loved her 
would continue as they always had to compensate for her **mis- 
fortune’’ and to enforce their own decisions about her future. 
Even the one original change in her life that she had 
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opponent. As much as she despised Lady Brownwell, she felt 
a recurring tingle of victory—the woman would be 

thousand miles away. And if the son proved to be the coddled 
weakling Anne suspected he would, he should be casy 
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days, ever since a churlish husband had informed her that 
Harold was also available. Carefully she chose her words of 


**Anne, I'm sure you're too mature to believe in fairy tales, 
so I'll speak frankly. You have many fine qualities and will 
undoubtedly make Gilbert a good wife, but I'm a romantic. I 
would have preferred him to make the choice himself.’” 

““Why didn’t he, Lady Brownwell?"" 

**He hadn’t yet found a girl who appealed to him.’’ 

**But he will accept me?"’ 

“It is necessary that he marry at this time. He has suffered 
some financial reverses recently. His . . . investments have 
been unwise and perhaps even foolish, but with the help of 


ies’ cial sncile‘ wal ‘ticeidy’ te vilice all Cabra ee 
yoice was light as she completed the older woman's thought. 
“My dowry will keep him solvent. Father's offer must have 
been very generous to have accomplished that miracle."’ 

Momentarily stung by Anne's blunt words, Suzanne's face 
hardened perceptibly, but she controlled her impulse to slap 
the impudent face opposite her. ‘‘Dowries are always a part 
of marriage contracts, so there is nothing unusual about 
yours."* She leaned forward and smiled suddenly. **Anne, I 
want us to be friends for the rest of this voyage, especially 
sincé you'll become my daughter-in-law in a few days. You 
and Gilbert will be able to become friends more quickly if 
you and [ are civil to each other." 

Unwilling to risk the fragile peace with another rude 
rejoinder, Anne spent the next dreary hours being regaled 
with stories about Gilbert's success in athletics, his popularity 
with the young ladies who had pursued him, and his remark- 
able courage in an emergency. Twice Margaret joined them 
and unsuccessfully attempted to change the topic of conversation, 
returning to her cabin each time to seek relief from boredom. 
Anne nodded, smiled, murmured inanities, and envied the 
men playing quoits on deck. Not until Lady Brownwell 
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decided it was time to dress for dinner could Anne escape her 
Aunt Margaret's comment when her niece entered the 
cabin was sardonic. *‘] believe I liked her better when she 
was screeching like a fishwife. Did you learn anything of 
value about that paragon son of hers?"’ 
‘Before she decided that she and I should be friends, | 
learned he was marrying me for my dowry and that he lost all 


“Worse than that, I'm afraid. Did the woman say why 
she'd changed her mind about you?"’ 

Anne’s smile matched her aunt's in cynicism. ** Yes indeed, 
I have fine qualities and I'll make a good wife. Aunt Margaret, 
if she ever comes to Boston, there’s going to be a second Tea 
Party, because if I can, I'll shove her into the water."’ 

Margaret regarded the girl thoughtfully, ‘‘What made you 
change your mind about this marriage?’ 

“Because next time Father might choose someone even 
worse. Besides, I like Lord Brownwell very much." 

“He likes you, too, Anne."’ 

Unaccountably, the next morning Anne awakened in a state 
of acute nervousness. Since she'd never experienced such a 
condition before, she attempted to analyze the possible cause 
logically. At Grosvenor House in London when she'd first 
expected to meet the Brownwells, she'd been poised, confident, 
and defiant. And yesterday her only emotional response to 
Lady Suzanne's absurd preoccupation with her son had been 
disbelief and boredom. But there was no mistaking the 
symptoms this morning; her hands felt clammy, she tripped 
three times over the same piece of luggage, and she spilled 
the coffee the steward had delivered to the cabin. It was, she 
decided hopefully, only the unusual circumstances of arriving 
at her first foreign port so early in the morning. Once all the 





on the cheek. 
the ship was still a hundred feet away from the 
shore, he pointed to the three men standing together on the 
dock. are my sons. It’s the first time I've seen them 
all together in years. The one who looks like me is Harold, 
the dark-haired one is Arthur, and the other is Gilbert." 
Anne didn't need his identification to recognize the youngest 
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at that moment Gilbert smiled at her, a warm smile that 
ited her response, an appealing smile that marked him, at 
in small part, his father’s son. Her remaining logic fled, 
her whole being was suffused with a joyous relief that 
her eyes luminous with emotion and curved her lips 
a tremulous smile. Without volition, she moved along the 
iling toward the gangplank that now connected the Dover 
Princess to the dock, her eyes fastened on the blond man 
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and son as they moved along the dock oblivious to anyone 
else. With an almost dispassionate objectivity, she noticed the 
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“Do you want to take care of the greeting or the luggage?" 

“You're the diplomat of the family. At the moment I'd 
rather meet the devil than her majesty. How many trunks do 
you suppose the damn woman brought with her this time?"* | 

“I wish to God she were going as far abroad as our 
brother.”” 

“I've wished that and worse since the day she joined 

“Why the hell would you want her at Brownsville? Why 
didn't you let her stay in the London townhouse?” 

“Because I've already leased it out from under her.”* 

“*Are we that far in debt?"’ 

“Farther. If 1 hadn't been able to sell off one of the 
vineyards, we might not even be allowed to leave France. She 
ran up two thousand pounds of bills while she was in Paris” 

**What a bitch! Are we clear now?"’ 

“Hardly. Last year Father was forced to mortgage Brownsville 
and the Birmingham property to pay Gilbert's debts. Sorry, 
Arthur, but it looks as if you'll have to postpone your 

“God, don’t call him Gilbert like his mama does. I can just 
barely stand using the name Tony."’ 

“Tony, then. I'm sorry about your wedding, Arthur."’ 

**Don't be. Vivian has agreed to live in the Feldwood Park 
cottage for two years, so we'll be married quietly next month. 
Thank the Lord I have good tenants for the big house; I'll 
need the lease money to get the farm started. I'm not going to 
let my wife support me, although she wouldn't mind."* 

“You're a lucky man; Vivian's a fine woman. I wonder 
what kind Tony's getting?’’ 

“Whatever kind, she'll be too good for him. Do you 
suppose he'll even show up to meet her?"’ 

“No, Arthur, but he'll come to meet his mother; our Tony 
hasn't enjoyed having to live economically these past weeks."" 
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“Didn't you tell the fool that she hasn't a pound left, 


_ **Many times, but why should he believe me when she’s 
_ always been able to keep him supplied—at our expense. He'll 
show at the last minute after all of the work is done. There he 
comes now. By God, look at his suit! | expect it cost three 
times one of ours."* Harold's eyes held a bitter cynicism as he 
watched his youngest brother's studied approach, and his 
greeting was caustic. **You look like a bridegroom. What is 
it? Parisian?"’ 

Gilbert Anthony Brownwell scowled at the speaker and 
shrugged. **The suit? I suppose it is; it's one of those Mother 
had made for me. So take your complaints to her. God, I'll be 

when this is over."’ 

“You don’t have long to wait,"’ Arthur promised maliciously. 
“This time next week, you'll be able to chase your own wife 
around the bedroom instead of someone else's. And if I'm not 
mistaken, there she is." 

**Where?"’ 

**Use your eyes! She's standing right next to our father at 
the railing.” 

**My God, she’s as tall as he is and she looks like 
something out of a German opera.”’ 

Harold had been watching the girl for the past minutes with 
far more perceptive eyes than cither of his brothers. He'd 
noted the graceful way she'd kissed his father’s cheek and the 
animated glow on her face. She looked young, even vulnerable, 
but her eyes held a promise of excitement; and he experi- 
enced a reaction to a woman he hadn't felt in years. 

“You're wrong, Tony,”” he said quietly. *‘She's beautiful. 
You don’t deserve her."’ 

**E sure don’t. What the devil am I going to do with her? 
I'd have to be drunk to get near her in the bedroom."’ 

**How would you know?” Harold asked with contempt. 
“The only women you've been in the bedroom with are 
whores—both 

















Even as he was arranging a practiced smile of charm on his 
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with that taunting smile; this was a sensitive, spirited woman. 
Impatiently now, he moved toward the gangplank to await 
her, standing to one side as the other passengers crowded off 
and forced Suzanne and her son farther down the dock. He 
spoke to Lord Ashton, whom he knew, and acknowledged the 
introductions to Sir Geoffrey Ashton and Lady Margaret Gray 
with an automatic courtesy; but his awareness remained 
centered on the young girl who had as yet made no move to 
disembark. 

On the empty deck, Lord Brownwell finally took Anne's 
arm and led her toward the gangplank. ‘‘I think we'd better 
leave and give the ship back to the captain.’’ He smiled; but 
his jaw was rigid as he guided her to the dock. That damned 
young fool, he cursed silently, and the bitch who whelped 
him. His good humor was restored, though, as he noted the 
expression on the face of his oldest son. Not all of his sons 
were blind, he reflected with satisfaction, realizing with a 
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**| shouldn't wonder,"’ she murmured. 
Emboldened by Lady Margaret's tacit disapproval of 
Harold tumed toward Anne. “Miss Gray, I | 

aeesh gua sat grisd-capeaw Bir'a-apaciet Seiad 
have several horses stabled at the inn, and the mare is in need 
of exercise. eee ee 
riding with me this 

Seek rc au boosie Yestenit dope,” 
before Anne could answer. ‘*She has been in the company 
old people long enough. As soon as our luggage arrives, 
can change into her riding clothes.** 

“Knowing Arthur, your trunks will be in your 
before you are.”’ 

“Good, then there’s nothing to delay Anne exercising 
mare and my getting some sleep on a bed that doesn’t pi 


Having been preoccupied with her gloomy thoughts and 
with the strangely aching hurt she'd felt since the moment 
Gilbert had deliberately ignored her, Anne had paid scant 
attention to the earlier conversation. But the prospect of 
escaping any further embarrassment appealed to her sense of 
reckless daring; a horseback ride could last for hours. 

**L would be delighted, Sir Harold’'—she smiled suddenly— 
*tand I hope your mare is as tired of being cooped up as I am.” 
Do you suppose we can get away without seeing anyone?’ 

“I'll make sure we do,’’ he promised. An hour later they 
were mounted on two of the most magnificent thoroughbreds 
Anne had ever seen and riding at full gallop down the dusty 
country roads. She exulted in the smooth gait of the mare and 
in the wild spirit it exhibited as it stretched out to race the 

Sir Harold rode. Mile after mile the two riders paced 
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and turned the horses over to the farmhand waiting for them. 
**This is one of the oldest rural inns in France,”’ he told 
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as he led her inside the rustic, kitchen-style room, where 
steaming pots of food bubbled on their spits over the hot coals 
in the open fireplace. Standing behind a huge old iron stove, 
a large woman called out a greeting to Sir Harold. 

"That's Alette,"’ he whispered. ‘I"ve known her since my 
mother first brought me here when I was a small lad. This is 
wine country and most of her customers are people who've 
come to the area to restock their cellars. Our family owns 
four small vineyards near here which I'm obliged to visit. 
After we eat I'll take you to see the closest one, if you're not 
in any hurry to get back."’ 

Anne shook her head vigorously, her mouth watering as she 
surveyed the tureen of thick green soup Alette was ladling 
into individual bowls. Halfway through the rich fish stew that 
followed, Harold lifted his glass of golden wine in a toast. 
**May the remainder of your stay in France be happier than 
this morning was, Anne. Do you mind my calling you Anne?” 

“Of course not."" 

“Then | want you to stop treating me as you would your 
grandfather. Even though I'm thirty-seven years old and a 
widower, I still prefer to be called Harold by a pretty young 
lady. There now, I've revealed my worst secrets, so I expect 
to hear some of yours in return.” 

Momentarily startled, Anne gasped and then broke into soft 
laughter. Harold was very much like his father, she thought, 
with the same relaxed way of talking and the same friendly 
attitude toward other people. 

“*I was merely trying to impress you with my best behavior, 
which I rarely use with my grandfather. He calls me a saucy 
witch, among other things.”’ 

*“In that case, perhaps you'd better treat me as you do him. 
I think I'd prefer a saucy witch to your best behavior. What 
other secrets do you have, Anne?"’ 

**| didn't want to leave the ship this morning.”’ 

“*Are you sorry you did?"’ 

“"No, and I want to see your vineyard. I've never even 
seen a grapevine before." 
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With the restraint that had existed between them broken, 
the next few hours rushed by with a bemused Harold listening — 
to the exuberant young girl speaking excellent French to the | 
farm workers as she walked past the rows of verdant vines. 
During the leisurely ride back to the inn, they stopped several 
times; and Harold found himself talking more freely than he © 
had in years. He was intrigued by this girl who had no — 
conception of her own power to attract a man. | 
they were exploring the countryside, the other mem- | 
party were engaged in quite different activities. — 
a casual remark by Geoffrey that Margaret had turned © 
Grayhaven acres into a productive farm in a year's 
discussion had evolved into a pencil-and-paper 
the two Brownwell estates. Seated around one of 
in the public room of the inn, Lord Brownwell and 
had coerced Margaret and Geoffrey into an acre-by- 
revision of their own unproductive properties. Lord ~ 
enlistment by insisting that he'd retired from 
“Haven't worried about an acre yield of anything 
took over; and you'll find he just follows 
advice. Come on, Parson, let's you and me play 
before they get started on sheep. Can't stand even to 
about the smelly creatures."’ 
the other two occupants of the room the entire day had 
a disaster. Gilbert Anthony had been publicly blistered 
the dock by his furiously scornful father. ‘‘You infernal 
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Stupidly Gilbert had resorted to insolence. “I don't think 
I'm your only son with problems. Harold thinks that giant 





jast gambling debts. Your only hope was the 
my unqualified blessing."’ 
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belated search for Anne Gray—a futile one, as it turned out. 
When he discovered that she'd gone riding with his brother, 
he’d mounted his brother's third thoroughbred and wasted 
two hours riding trying to locate the missing . Returning 
to the inn in a stormy rage, he compounded his earlier 
omission in good manners by attempting to flatter the girl's 
aunt, only to find her an adversary who held him in contempt. 
Smiling with the youthful appeal that had proved effective 
with most of the old ladies he had wanted favors from in the 
past, he approached her with a studied degree of polite 
diffidence. 

**I'm worried about your niece, Lady Margaret. I don't like 
the idea of her riding in a strange country."’ 

**Anne’s an excellent horsewoman."’ 

**1 don't doubt it, but she is out with a stranger and has 
been for hours.”’ 

**Nonsense. I found your brother a charming gentleman."’ 

“You approved of her accepting his invitation?" 

“Anne didn’t accept anything. I accepted for her. Since you 
were not available, | was delighted when Sir Harold was."” 

Gilbert's eyes narrowed in controlled anger as he tried one 
more appeal. ‘I think I should have been consulted about the 
choice of her companionship for the day."’ 

Margaret smiled frostily. ‘Young man, as a gambler you 
should know when you do not hold winning cards."’ 
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“I am not a gambler, Lady Margaret, | merely play cards 
gentlemen."’ 


with other ; 

“I think it only fair to warn you, Mr. Brownwell, that my 
solicitor has given me a thorough report on all your activities. 
1 found very little in his report that was favorable. Now 
perhaps you can understand why I find your brother more 
trustworthy."’ 

Sir Geoffrey Ashton gave him an even colder reception 
when Gilbert attempted an explanation for his behavior on the 
dock 


“I'm sorry about this morning, Sir Geoffrey. | fully intend- 
ed to meet your daughter, but my mother required my 
attention for a few minutes, and I—"’ 

“I am very content that you did not, Mr. Brownwell. Your 
brother handled the situation admirably." 

Stung by the cold contempt in the older man’s voice, 
Gilbert blurted, ‘Since I agreed to marry your daughter, | 
think | should be the one—"’ 

Again he was mercilessly cut off. *‘You may have agreed, 
but I consider your actions this morning a breach of that 
agreement." 

““My God, Harold is twenty years older than she is."’ 

The answering shrug was eloquently effective. ‘‘But eminently 
Suitable in my estimation. Good day, sir.”” 

Not even Lord Ashton's kindly-meant intervention blunted 
Gilbert's sharp realization that he was no longer being pursued. 

**Leaves a lump in the craw to be snubbed, don’t it?"’ The 
old man chuckled. ‘Always want to bash the other fellow 
myself. You're going after this thing the wrong way, son. 
We'll overlook that foolishness on the dock this morning. You 
were just flummoxed by the idea of being trapped. The thing 
to do now is to go after the gel, if you think she’s worth the 
chase AJ 


“*I don't think her aunt or father will let me near her.”’ 

Lord Ashton's chuckle broadened into laughter. ‘“Those 
two have been trying to curb Anne’s spirit without much 
success since she was born, She does her own deciding, but 
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him. How the hell was he to convince a headstrong 
whom he found repugnant? If he hadn't revealed that 
inion so obviously this morning, he might have survived 
simple attendance and polite talk. But now he’d have to 
a smitten fool, and the thought galled him. It 
help matters to find his mother waiting for him in his 
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“What did your father say to you this moming?"* 

“What you damn well should have. He told me that he 
approved of Harold marrying that damned girl.’ 

“*He’d told me the same thing."” 


**That’s hardly important now."* 

“*] think it is. Where did you?"’ 

“I borrowed it from a friend.’’ 

**Who?"’ 

““A gentleman named Edward Doncaster."* 


infidelity? How else would she be able to borrow money from 
a man like Edward Doncaster? 

**How well do you know this man, Mother?"’ 

*‘Don’t be impertinent, Gilbert. He is merely a friend, 
nothing more. Besides, your father has repaid him."’ | 

“With what? Harold has been haranguing me for weeks 
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about the threat of bankruptcy. According to him there's no 
“So your father keeps saying."* 
“And you really don’t have any money left?"’ 
“I'm afraid not." 
“Yet you still spent a bloody fortune on more clothes for 
us?”" 


Her delicate shrug was uncaring. “*l refuse to dress like a 
pauper. They can raise the money if they want." 

“*But I can’t. If | want to survive, I'll have to marry Anne» 
Gray. Why in hell didn’t you warn me this morning?" 

“Kindly do not blame me for what happened this morning. 
You wanted no part of her; and if | remember rightly, you” 


you know anyone who will pay twenty © 
thousand pounds for me at the moment?"’ | 
i . If you will give up this odd notion of 

to live abroad, I'm sure—"’ | 
“Don't be an idiot, Mother,'* he interrupted rudely, **‘just 
get out of here and let me dress. Much as I hate it, I'd better 


show up for tea." 
Eventually he had gone downstairs, but he hadn't joined 
the others; instead he'd ordered wine and isolated himself in 


he 
front of one of the mullioned windows overlooking the 
the hell were Harold and the girl? They'd 
ight hours. How the devil could 
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made received the lion's 
share of everything, while you've been left out. Arthur has 
been favored over you almost as much. When I think of how 
much they've been given and how much they’ve hated and 
resented you..." 

Gilbert stared at her with a sudden enlightened cynicism. 
He'd heard the same complaints for years and always be- 
lieved them, but now he heard only the whine in her voice 
and the deliberate untruths of her words. God, what a mess 
she'd made of the Brownwell family, and what a mess he'd 
made of his own life. 

“| hear their horses, Gilbert,’* his mother whispered sharply 


Hastily he ran up the stairs leading to the private rooms and 
stationed himself in the darkened hallway from where he 
could see the entry. He had only a brief glimpse of wind- 
blown hair and a woman's green habit before his brother's 
broad shoulders obscured his view. But he heard her throaty 
chuckle and her low-pitched musical voice exclaim, ‘It was a 
glorious ride, Harold. I've never ridden so far before or so 
fast."" 

Gilbert raised his eyebrow at her familiar use of the first 
name, but the voice itself was more than bearable. At least 
she didn’t screech like a shrew. He strained to hear his 
brother's reply and felt a renewal of anger when he did. 

““Will you ride with me again tomorrow morning, Anne?"’ 

‘Before breakfast?" 

“If you like. Alette bakes fresh bread every day, and even 
the horses run faster when they get scent of it. Will you 
come?"" 

“I'd love to, Harold. And thank you for today, I had a 
wonderful time."’ 

As his brother moved aside to allow her to mount the 
stairs, the watching man had his first real look at her face. 





“*] didn't mean to, Anne."’ 
“| prefer you call me Miss Gray. Did you wish to see me 
something in particular?’’ 

Damn her cool self-control! ‘*Yes, as a matter of fact I do. 
Since you and I are to be married, | think you'd better 
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“That is by no means a certainty.”’ 

"The devil it isn't. I've already signed all the agreements.”* 

“But I haven't, Mr. Brownwell. Furthermore, your mother 
informed me about your reasons for signing. You'll pardon 
me if I’m not flattered that the only reason you agreed to 
marry me was your current need of money." 

Why the hell had his mother told her that? Disconcerted by 
Anne's directness, he lowered his voice to a more intimate 
level. *‘Anne, will you spend tomorrow with me after you 
return from your ride?’ 

“That may be quite late, I'm afraid, but perhaps I'll see 
you at lunch. Now, if you'll excuse me...”’ 

The goddamned arrogant chit, dismissing him as if he were 
an unwanted peddler! He stared at the door she'd closed in his 
face with such a swift finality. 
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hot water. 

_ “You have just enough time to wash and dry your hair 
‘before dinner,” her aunt announced briskly while the men 
e the water into the small tub secreted behind a screen. 
“And I want you to wear that pretty dress you've been saving 
for a special occasion; everyone could stand a little cheering 


{ How was your ride with Sir Harold?"’ she asked after the 
_ men had gone. 

““He’s very nice.’’ 

“Did you see the other one?"’ 

“*] haven't met Sir Arthur yet." 

“Don't be tiresome, Anne, | meant the young scamp."’ 

“*He spoke to me in the hall."’ 

**I thought he might. What did he want?"* 

**To see me tomorrow, but I told him I was going riding 

again with his brother." 
**Good.’" Margaret was smiling with satisfaction as she left 
the room. 

_ Gilbert Brownwell fully intended to be waiting at the foot 
of the stairs when Anne came down for dinner. Since he had 
to play the besotted swain, he was determined to play it for 
public viewing. Unfortunately his brother and Sir Geoffrey 
were already there, and Gilbert retreated angrily back into the 
public room, where he was forced to stand in ignominious 
silence as Anne swept by. Unaware that he did so, he 
re Of blue-purple 
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a statement! Noting her heightened color, he smiled with 


That his ‘‘tomorrow’’ did not materialize as he planned 
due more to an accident than to any deliberate avoidance 
her part. On their way home from breakfast at Alette’s, the 

threw a shoe; and Anne and Harold were forced to walk 


sleep. 

**You've kept me waiting long enough,”’ Gilbert stormed, 
refusing to leave until she accompanied him downstairs. 
~ Resentfully she brushed her still damp hair and changed from 
her bed robe into a dress behind the screen. 

**My father will be very angry at your presumption, Mr. 
Brownwell.”’ 

**He isn't here, nor are any of the others. They’re spending 
the day at the port master’s home; so for once your guardians 
won't be here to protect you."” 

Harold was there, however, relentlessly there. He'd seen 
his brother drunk too often to allow him alone with any young 
_ girl, much less with Anne. Even though Gilbert had sobered 
considerably, tea was a desultory hour of stilted talk followed 
| by four even drearier hours. Continuing exhaustion dulled 
_ Haroid’s and Anne's wits, and Gilbert's main contribution 
"was a repeated insistence that he would accompany them on 

_ all future outings. 

_ **You’re more than welcome, Tony,”” his older brother 
_ assured him, “but tomorrow you'll be bored because we're 
ees However, I'd appreciate you showing 
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Anne the ruins if you do come, since I'll have to spend the 
day working." 

During only one moment of that endless day did Anne 
the emotional reaction to Gilbert she was begin- 
ning to hate when he escorted her to her room after a late 
dinner. Angered because she eluded his offered embrace, his 
promise was more a threat than an invitation. **Tomorrow 
you'll be with me, not with my brother."* She spent a restless 
night torn between resentment and anticipation. 

The following morning she and Harold waited half an hour 
until the innkeeper informed them that Monsieur Gilbert was. 
asleep and very difficult to awaken. 

“Do you still want to go with me, Anne?"’ Harold asked. 

Mutely she nodded her head; but for the first hour of riding 


He 


her gloom. The chateau, Harold explained, had become a part 
of the Brownwell estate upon the death of his mother’s uncle, 
the last surviving member of the ancient de Vernay family. — 
Since much of the sprawling structure was no longer maintained, — 
Harold insisted on accompanying her into the oldest parts 
where crumbling stone stairs made any extensive exploration — 
dangerous. 

**When I was young, I spent most summers with my uncle; 
and I used to dream of restoring the castle and living in 

“| don’t think that medieval splendor was very comfortable,"’ ” 
Anne argued. ‘The walls were always damp and people 
suffered from chilblains and ague."’ 

His laughter echoed against the stone walls of the great hall _ 
they were standing in. ‘There were also armies of vermin 
that spread the other diseases, but at least in this part of | 
France there was enough wine to deaden the more unpleasant 
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yealities. You're right, though, Anne, I didn’t fulfill that 
dream." 

” A short time later in a small outbuilding, she discovered a 

second of Harold's discarded dreams. Inside the heavily 

windowed room were dozens of artist’s easels with a variety 

| still fastened to the frames. 







“I didn’t become a painter, either."" He smiled. 

Anne, whose own experience with art was limited to 
rs to draw the anatomy of a frog, was 
impressed with the excellence of his work, especially with the 


| portrait face of a serenely beautiful young woman. 

“That's a picture of my wife, Bess,"’ he said quietly. **She 

- joved this chateau as much as I did.”’ 

| Uncomfortably aware of the sadness in his voice and of her 
own lack of acquaintance with death, Anne remained silent 


dunng 
talked about his wife—not mawkishly with raw grief, but 
sentimentally with remembered happiness. Unaccountably Anne 
wondered if Gilbert had ever loved any women the way 
Harold had his wife. 
Noticing her distraction, he murmured gently, **Enough 
about my life. What of your young dreams, Anne?" 
She shook her head; even the nebulous ones she'd formu- 
aboard the Dover Princess scemed unhappily remote now. 
“| don’t know,”” she answered reluctantly. ‘‘Something like 
Aunt Margaret's, | suppose. At least I've already started 
learning all of hers.’ 
' “That sounds like a dull future for a young girl." 
"No, it’s not, really. I enjoy everything except the farming 
. May | watch you work this afternoon?” 
“You'd probably have a better time in the library, but 
you're very welcome to keep me company after we have 
lunch."’ 


Ei 


Once settled in the office, though, Anne's period of inac- 
tive observation lasted only a few minutes; within half an 
hour she was absorbed in the books and ledgers that the estate 
manager, Felipe Verge, carried from the dusty shelves. Amazed 
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tedious to tolerate. He has other friends who're not as” 
self-centered as his brother.’’ 1 

Lord Brownwell’s irritated response spared Anne the necessi- 
ty of defending herself or Harold. ‘‘Madam, the only thing 
your son can’t tolerate is the idea of the honest work his 

Despite her resolve not to think about the blond-haired man 
who'd disturbed her equanimity for the three days she'd 
known him, Anne was acutely conscious of the empty place 
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_ “Best admit to yourself that you're attracted to the young 
Anne, and talk to him. Don't waste your breath denying 
we both know is true. I've watched your face and I've 
to the lad. The two of you are as prickly as burrs. He 
promise to wed you, and I'm thinking you aren't really 
to the notion.” 
“He's nothing but a conceited, arrogant, self-centered—” 
**That he is and probably more, but talk to him anyway. 
“You'll have no excuse tomorrow, Harold and his father will 
_ be gone all moming."’ 
_ Contrarily Anne refused to take Lord Ashton's advice. 
ven earlier than on the previous three days, she was mount- 





the sounds of a human intrusion with relief until she recog- 
nized the angry intruder as the man who was causing her 
distress. 


“I've been searching for hours,’’ Gilbert blurted. **What 
the devil do you think you're doing?"’ 

Hating the flush that reddened her face, Anne snapped, 
“Nothing that need concern you, Mr. Brownwell.’’ 

**Tell that to your grandfather, he’s the one who's worried.”’ 

**He hasn't worried about me in ten years.’’ 

““You ungrateful brat, you've been gone four hours and 
you're more than six miles from the inn."’ 
Stung by the epithet he'd called her, she sputtered, *‘I wish 
it had been four days and that | was back in England.”’ 
“So do I. Then maybe we could all have some peace. 
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talk?" 

“I can’t think of anything to say, Mr. Brownwell.”" 

“*You could start by calling me Gilbert.” ’ 

Recalling the tedious number of times she'd listened to his 
pronounce that name with the loving emphasis of | 
adoration, Anne shook her head. “I prefer the name your 
brothers use.”” 

“Call me Tony, then."’ He laughed as he walked toward! 
her. ‘‘Now that we've been formally introduced, | suggest we 
sit down. We must have looked a pair of fools a minute ago.”" | 

“‘Why were you so angry when you found me?"’ | 

“I was worried about you.”’ \ 

“No, you weren't, it wasn’t that kind of anger. Why were 
you?" . 

“Because you’ve been avoiding me for days."’ 

“T wasn't yesterday; besides, you started it."’ 

“Then we're even.” ; 

Unwilling to concede such an easy victory, since hers had 
been the deeper hurt, Anne remained silent, tensely aware 
that his arm had circled her waist and was forcing her closer 
to him. She felt his warm breath on her cheek and averted her 

“Are you afraid of me, Anne?"’ She heard the lazy assur~ 
ance in his voice and stiffened, wishing desperately that she’ 
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“nad enough experience with men to treat him with an equal 
_ degree of amused condescension. 
; **No,"’ she lied shakily, “‘and I don't think this is what 
Grandfather had in mind."’ 
The easy laughter that greeted her words caused a thrill of 
_ fear to travel down her spine, even while a strgnge inertia 
"gripped her. 
“Sometimes talking is a waste of time,"’ he murmured 
Anne felt the rush 
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fforts to escape the close physical contact of their 
ps ground into hers without tenderness until her 
, and then his kiss became a slow seductive 
elt the stirrings of passion in her response. His 
of triumph continued to build as her body 
to 
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abrupt intensity. Hastily he released her and moved 
only at the last moment to appear reluctant. 
t what the devill She'd pretended to be an innocent, yet 90 
od virgin he'd ever kissed possessed that kind of fire. 
he wondered how much of it his saintly brother had 
her during their day-long excursions together, and his 
into a cynical smile as he stroked her flushed 
tly. 
“We'd better get back before someone else sends out a 
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party."" 
Unwilling to end the enchantment, she nodded mutely, 
ee 
to impatient escort. His following words, though, ended 
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that confusion and turned the enchantment into something 


“Next time, fondling, we'll find another spot. This one, I 


height. In one swift movement she had mounted and turned 


careless accusation. He couldn't remember why he'd said it; 
and certainly she hadn't known what he was referring to at 
Damn the hot temper that had gotten him into trouble all 
his life! He'd had the game won, why hadn't he just 
flattered the sensitive bitch? What difference did it make what 
she was or how many men she'd known as long as Harold 
hadn't been one of them? 

Gilbert wasn’t worried about overtaking Anne; the mare 


Fe 


for someone with her ability to twist words, it would have to 
be damned logical. Ironically it was another explosion of his 
temper and his furious words after he'd pulled his horse 
abreast of hers that forced her to listen. When the damned 
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“You addle-brained idiot, you almost killed a good horse. 
Just because | made a fool of myself doesn’t give you the 
right to abuse a fine animal."’ 

**I wasn't hurting it,’’ Anne shouted back. 

“The hell you weren't. This is a thoroughbred, not a plow 
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horse. Now walk it until it cools off, or damn it, you'll be 
doing the walking.”’ 


id 


“I don’t know what you're guilty of, but you're an impossi- 
ble person to talk to." 

Anne regarded him curiously. ‘That's because you make 
unfounded accusations. Why did you?" 

**Why did I what?" 

“Consider it necessary to insult your brother?” — 

**I don’t like having to compete against him when he has 
everything to offer.'* 

*“What are you talking about?’’ 

“Don't playact like a naive twit. He has a title, a beautiful 
home, and the approval of everyone including your father and 
your aunt." 

“But that’s stupid. He isn’t even competing."’ 

“The devil he isn’t!"’ 

Anne was silent for the next mile; the idea that Harold was 
anything but a friend had never occurred to her. Still, such a 
possibility would explain Aunt Margaret's peculiar advice of 
the last few days and her father's odd attitude, and even Lord 
Brownwell’s oblique insinuation: ‘‘Either way, you'll be my 
daughter-in-law."* But they were all wrong! Harold had indi- 
cated no such interest in her, and yesterday he'd expressed a 
love for his dead wife that still persisted three years after 
death. He'd called his Bess a gentle, unassuming woman— 
two qualities Anne lacked completely. Why would Harold 
even consider her as a replacement? Anne paused in her 
reflections; she knew she'd never be content as a replacement 


a aa aereped bac bate, and she hadn't even had the 
decency to apologize. Furthermore, his plaguing doubts had 
deepened into certainty; what woman wouldn't choose an 
established aristocrat over a man without prospects? One 
additional annoyance weighted his already burdened mind— 
what the hell had happened to him when he'd kissed her? 
He'd been with dozens of women, many of them far more 
agreeable than this one, and never experienced much of any 
reaction on a single kiss. But with her he'd acted like a 
rutting bull. And it wasn’t just woman hunger, he'd spent the 
night before with an attractive widowed farm woman whose 
appetites in bed were unrestrained. Marriage to this sharp- 
tongued Anne Gray would be bad enough without the compli- 
cations of a physical attraction. Remembering that his goal of 
marriage was by no means certain, he studied the girl next to 
him from beneath lowered eyelids. She sat a horse with 
graceful ease, guiding the animal expertly even while she was 
engrossed in thought. She wasn't really beautiful, he decided; 
but her face was arresting in its facile ability to mirror her 
changing moods and emotions. And her eyes had the power 
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to disconcert him as surely as her slender body had aroused him. 
Why either attribute affected him, he was at a loss to explain. 


“*Will you have tea alone with me today, Anne?" 

Reminded suddenly that she'd eaten only the hard roll 
she'd taken with her on the morning ride, she answered with 
a considerably stronger voice. ‘*If we can have it right away. I 
meant to have lunch at Alette’s, but I forgot.’’ 

*“Alette’s?"’ 

“it’s a—’’ 

“Another of your and Harold’s special places?"’ 

Her brief euphoria vanished, Anne kicked her horse gently 
into a canter, refusing to answer the sarcastic question or to 
glance at her companion until she pulled to a stop in the inn 
courtyard. Dismounting as quickly as she could, she was still 
not swift enough to avoid Gilbert's arms. 

**You've a hot temper, Anne Gray,’ he chided her as he 
bent to kiss her set lips. She didn’t respond, not even when he 
kissed her the second time; there was no enchantment to 
either kiss, only a professional charm similar to that displayed 
by the doorman of Grosvenor House, who had smiled the 
same way for every guest. 


From the darkened interior of a room overlooking the 
courtyard, a quiet man had watched the scene taking place 
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eyes focused on the flushed face of the girl. Not 
the hours he'd spent with her, Harold Brownwell 
she offered anything more than a warm 
. With him, she'd been relaxed and 

feeling one pulse beat of the chimeri- 


ike a second grandfather, Bess,*" he said 
was never far from the surface of 
consciousness, “‘yet I felt younger with her than I have 
. She seemed so much a part of my life, I 
eee Perhaps that is all it would have 
, how it’s too late for even that. She is 
ected 90 Tony, although she knows that he's just a 
. He can't give her happiness, Bess, not the 
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tri reflected in that handsome face, and 
Anne deserved better. Even a marriage without love 
be preferable to the spiteful insecurity of a life with a 
man who had never accepted responsibility in his spoiled life. 
But Harold knew that such a marriage would be lacking for 
himself; he was no stripling to be satisfied with less than the 
capacity for passionate love he'd sensed in Anne from the 
moment he'd seen her on the deck of the ship. The sensitive 
quickness of her understanding, the proud lift of her head, 
and her intense desire to master the world around her—all of 
that glorious, unawakened potential wasted on such a man as 
brother. 

Long after Anne and Tony had vanished from the courtyard, 
Harold stood motionless, contemplating the courses of action 
could take. He knew that he was Sir Geoffrey's and Lady 
Margaret's choice and that his own father would approve of 
his marriage to Anne. He smiled suddenly with a mocking 
honesty. She would never submit to him or to any man unless 
it was what she wanted to do. Resolutely he turned toward the 

his room and sath sooner there dpe nd ne mre 
leaving for a quiet talk with his father. 
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hour of brisk cantering without dismounting along the lonely 
stretches of roadway. The only hours he wasn't in attendance 
were the three between those rides and lunch when he would 
disappear, leaving her with a shadowy memory of the one 


ingly irritable with the reassurances given her by the members 
of her own family. While not perfect, they now claimed, 
Gilbert was at least becoming acceptable. 

Since this was not the reassurance she wanted or needed, 
She began to take lonely walks away from the inn along the 
beaches that flanked the harbor. Seated on a foam-sprayed 
rock, she stared out over the gentle breakers lapping the rocky 
shore and admitted her frustration with the man who now 


On her third such walk Anne noticed what she thought 
must be a dolphin swimming far away from shore. Only when 
she studied the pattern of the steady progress across the water 
did she realize that the performer was a man. Fascinated 
because she'd never observed anyone swim, she envied the 
skill that made such a feat possible. After watching the 
i stroke rapidly back and forth in a line parallel 
then finally head inland, she gasped when 
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“Hello, Anne."’ 

“Hello, Tony. Where did you learn to swim like that?"’ 
““In the river near our home in England."’ 

“*You do it well."’ 

"I enjoy mr? 

“Why are you dressed in those clothes, Tony?’’ 


lightly, ‘But | changed my mind and decided to marry you 
instead. Come on, fondling, let’s go back and tell our 
families the good news."" 

As he kissed her lightly on her forehead, she shoved him 
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furiously away. “‘Don't do that,’’ she cried sharply, ‘we're 
not on display now. At least when we're alone, I'd appreciate 
your being honest even if you show only your contempt for 


put his arms roughly around her. 
“Honesty isn’t very wise in our case,"’ he muttered, his 
mouth lowering to hers with a violent pressure that swept her 
breath away. When she responded with the pent-up hunger of 
a long week of discontent, her fierce emotion equaled his. He 
was the first to pull away, but he didn’t release her; nor did he 
offer any resistance when her arms tightened around him, . 

‘| warned you that this wouldn't be very wise,”’ he said 
thickly. **Unless you know what you're doing, I think we'd 
better leave; and I think we'd better be married before we 
come here again. Will you marry me, Anne Gray?"* 

**Yes,"" she whispered and then added with a faint giggle, 
“if you'll kiss me again like you just did." 

He stared at her a moment before his laughter joined hers. 
“You're becoming a wayward hussy."’ 

She grinned back at him. *‘! think I must be, because I feel 
so alive again.’’ He kissed her then, but carefully—she was 
almost too alive. 


4 
Chapter 4 
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Two momings later in the Protestant church of Le 
Havre, a relieved Reverend Thompson officiated in uniting 
Anne Gray to Gilbert Brownwell in holy wedlock, rendered 
less than reverent by a curious impatience on the part of the 
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groom's mother. When Margaret had tried to insist that Anne 
needed a wedding dress, Suzanne Brownwell had murmured, 
““Nonsense,”* and gone through the bride's limited wardrobe. 
ig a vivid leaf-green linen dress. 
do splendidly,"’ she exclaimed. “I have an 
that she may use as a veil.’’ Suzanne was 
about the rings when Gilbert attempted to 
consult his father about their purchase, “No need,”’ she 
een eet pec ee ear 
Neither of the rings compared to the several that 
pncedStzante's own finger neither of them was a traditional 
wedding band, and the fact act that they fit Anne's finger at all 
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by scheduling the ceremony for an early morning hour almost 
before the disgruntled bridegroom was fully awake. ‘We 
don't want our bride to become nervous,’ the minister had 
chirped brightly when Margaret protested. ‘‘We don't want 
ee eee on Oe ee Sealy aackiel wo 
ient wife," he added. ‘‘I think, dear lady, 
us in suspense long enough. | for one 
Seiatciare an tashanis os sons son my duties, and I imagine 
that other members of the party are equally impatient.”’ 

Having just arrived from England, John Peabody looked up 
from the marriage contracts he was preparing for the bride’s 
father and commented dryly, *'I suggest, then, Reverend, that 
you cancel your proposed trip to Paris and reschedule the 
wedding for a later hour tomorrow. I will need the extra time 
to complete these documents.’’ 

Myles Thompson glared at the solicitor in protest at his 
interference. “It is a matter of some importance to my 
parishioners that | visit Paris while I'm in France. The ladies 
will expect a complete report. Moreover, the church will be 
occupied during the later hours with another wedding and a — 
funcral."’ 


Of all the wedding party, only Lord Ashton retained a sense 
of humor. When he and his son met Anne as she walked 
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nervously down the stairs, he handed her a bridal bouquet that 

brought a wan smile to her tense lips. Buried in the center of 

a sheaf of white roses were a dozen brilliant red ones. 
**Marriage is often like the War of Roses, granddaughter, 


his 
opposite seat. Anne quietly removed the filmy scarf she'd 
as a veil and returned it to Suzanne, murmuring her 


attention to her words; Suzanne accepted the scarf without a 
break in her enthusiastic harangue about Gilbert's social 
future in London. Had she dared, Anne would also have 
returned the rings to her mother-in-law; they felt like unwant- 
ed slave chains on her fingers. Only three times did she pay 
any attention to the other three occupants; twice when her 
husband squeezed her hand, she smiled at him. And once 
when her father asked where she wanted to live, she answered, 
“Boston,” with a vindictive emphasis. The idea of shoving 
Suzanne Brownwell into a deep pit of water was no longer an 
amusing flash of humor. 

John Peabody, who'd remained behind to complete the 
marriage contracts, met the entire party ceremoniously in the 
private dining room which the innkeeper had decorated with 
bridal splendor. Myles Thompson smiled importantly as he 
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signed the papers and then handed the quill first to Sir 
Geoffrey, then to Brownwell, and finally to Gilbert and 
Anne. 


distributed brimming glasses of champagne to the guests 
before he raised his in the first toast, *“To my favorite gel and 
her new husband.”’ 
“May the marriage be a happy one,” Geoffrey said quietly. 
Anne giggled as her grandfather led the innkeeper and the 


Her smile faltered slightly at her new brother-in-law's 
toast. “‘To Anne and Gilbert Brownwell; welcome to the 
family, Anne,"’ Arthur said warmly. The new name shocked 
her into the realization that Anne Gray no longer existed; she 
felt an odd twinge of regret as her husband led her to the 
place of honor at the table and seated her with courtly 
gallantry. But the next hour was not to be her time of 
triumph! 

From Gilbert's other side, Suzanne Brownwell raised her 
glass with a dramatic flourish. ‘‘Now that my son is miarried,”’ 
she announced in a bell-like voice that quavered with excitement, 
“‘and in charge of the dowry money, he and I will live in our 
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London townhouse. His wife may live there, too, unless she 


prefers to return to her aunt.” 

With a smile of scornful contempt, Suzanne brandished her 
glass in her husband's direction. ‘‘] warned you, Harold, that 
1 would not abide being buried at Brownsville. Gilbert can 
well afford to support me in London now.”’ 

Only a tense silence greeted these taunting words for a few 
seconds until Lord Brownwell addressed his youngest son in 
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ict, firm tones. *‘Is this your mother’s idea, or did you and 
she plan it together?” 

Gilbert shook his head vigorously. *‘I don't even intend to 
return to London.” 

**You couldn't anyway, son, not to the townhouse. It's been 
leased to a member of Parliament for the next four years."’ 

““How dare you!’ Suzanne shouted at her husband. *“Then 
Gilbert and | will just lease a house of our own."’ 

Studiously her husband ignored her. “‘Where do you and 
Anne intend to live, Gilbert?’’ 

**Gilbert,”’ his mother pleaded, *‘if you don’t like London, 
we could live somewhere in the south of England or even here 
in the north of France." 

“| wondered,’’ Lord Brownwell now addressed his wife 
coldly, ‘why you suddenly became so agreeable about this 
marriage. You believed that it would return the control of 
your son's life back to you. He is a married man now, 
madam, and that privilege belongs exclusively to his wife."’ 

Arthur Brownwell cleared his throat nervously. *‘Suzanne, 
Tony can't live anyplace in England or the continent for the 
next five years.”’ 

This time the silence was of a long duration, broken once 
again by Lord Brownwell’s quiet voice. ‘*I think you'd better 
explain, Arthur.’’ 

“Tony was arrested in London and accused of attempted 


*“My God! What happened?"’ The father’s face was ashen. 

*‘A man broke into his flat and attacked Tony. Tony 
defended himself with a sword cane.”’ 

**But that’s self-defense!'’ Lord Ashton exclaimed. 

**Not if the woman involved was the man's wife,"’ John 
Peabody reasoned. *“Then it can be interpreted as a defense of 
the sanctity of the home on the part of the attacker, especially 
if the woman claimed that she'd been held against her will. 
Was that the case?"’ 
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nodded. **Yes, it was; but she and the man had a 
record of previous such entrapments."* 


reason the police him go was the criminal record of the 
other man, but what they did was illegal. They would never 
have risked exposure member of Parliament. As it was, 


“You make me ill, Arthur,"” Suzanne raged. *“You make 
my son sound like a criminal when he isn’t guilty of anything. 1 
insist that we all return and clear Gilbert's name, and then he 
can stay where he belongs.”” 

Peabody shook his head. ‘‘Such a move would be very 
foolish. For the past year, your son has been involved with 


some very criminal people, and the woman he lived with was — 


attempted murder.’’ 

“*It was only self-defense, Mr. Peabody,’’ Gilbert insisted 
tiredly, ‘Both Becker and the henchman he brought with him 
were armed with knives, and even—even the damned woman 
attacked me. But by the time the police arrived, the other 
man had disappeared.’* 

Lady Brownwell moved closer to her son and glared at her 


husband. *‘It’s all your fault, Harold. If you'd given me the — 
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money when I first asked for it, none of this would have 


“"Madam, the money I repaid the scoundrel you borrowed 
from was not mine. It was part of Anne's dowry, the fifteen 
thousand pounds Lord Ashton gave for his granddaughter’s 


Anne’s gasp of shock was drowned out by Suzanne's angry 
voice. **Is that all the money Gilbert is to receive? You told 
me the dowry was considerably more.”’ 

“*Madam’’—Lord Brownwell’s voice rasped with anger— 
“dowry monies are intended for the support of both the 
husband and wife. It does not belong to the husband alone.”* 

Suzanne's head moved impatiently as if to ward off an 

ing insect. ‘Was that all there was?’” 

“No, there is still the twenty thousand pounds her father 

“Good"'—her jaw clamped strongly over her words—** Arthur, 
can Gilbert live in Scotland or Ireland?" 

Smiling maliciously at his stepmother’s single-minded 

, Arthur shook his head. *‘Not Wales, cither, 
Suzanne. The closest you can be to Tony during the next five 
years would be Iceland or Greenland.”’ 

**Don’t be a fool. I have no intention of deserting my son. 
1 will go into exile with him.” 

“You'd find it a miserable existence, madam,’’ Lord 
Brownwell scoffed. ‘‘Sir Geoffrey has agreed to my terms 
that the dowry money be paid in annual installments of two 

Aroused from the sullen mood he'd been in since the discus- 
sion began, Gilbert jerked to sudden attention when he heard 
these terms. *‘How the hell can I live on two thousand pounds 
a year?"’ he demanded hotly. 

**You'll work for a living like the rest of us,"’ his father 


coldly. 
“The devil I will! That wasn't what I agreed to when this 
whole damn thing started. There wasn’t any mention of 
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inger, Anne 
» hot **we''—**How can I live?’’ and 


you've cheated all 
“d learned at her bridal breakfast. 
given only to regain 


and not once had that son protested the 


possession. He hadn't even remembered he had a wife when 
his mother had announced that she and Gilbert would live 


ing other people liars or 
together in London. But it was his reaction to the 


thundered. ‘*You lied to me 
rgin bride. A bride who now 


y sey9” he'd said 


Twisting the hated rings that burned her fi 


“I would be careful about call 
considered the other facts she 


cheaters, Gilbert,"’ his father 
instinctively; but that his mistress had been a notorious harlot 


was an ugly mortification for a vi 
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installments then, only the whole amount. And that’s what | 
faced five years of exile 


want. I don’t appreciate being lied to or cheated."’ 
about being free of debt, and God knows 
the second part of the dowry that had crushed Anne's 
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- “*I think I may have a solution to this problem of money,” 

Lady Margaret disclosed cautiously. “‘In a few days I am 
~ becoming a partner in a Boston shipping firm. Since Gilbert 
has had experience with ships, I'm certain he can be of use to 


able place in which to live.” 
Anne winced; her aunt, too, had contributed to the pur- 


of the husband! She She'd bought him employment 
be 


‘*How can he on the pittance he’s being given? I've heard 
that Boston has some lovely neighborhoods. I would think 
that you would want your niece to have the protection of a 
suitable home, one that could accommodate their guests from 


Anne smiled faintly at her aunt's tart rejoinder: ‘*Guests 


“My son is not a tradesman."’ 
““I don’t imagine he has either the skill or training to be 
1 
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“From what you promised earlier, at least he'll be your 
there.”’ 

*‘No, he won't. Anne will be my agent because she does 
have a trade, Lady Brownwell. She is an excellent bookkeeper."’ 

“Then what will be my son's position?"’ 

**That will depend on what he can do. But with his school 
record in mathematics and other things, it will most certainly 
not 


be in the area of money management."’ Anne smiled 
sonia: her unccnoefal mat béld.fow things in life move sacred 
than the management of money. ‘‘However,”” Margaret 


fied to learn, such as. . ' 
“Such as carpentry or manual labor? Margaret Gray, 1 will 
not countenance any more of your insults. Obviously you 


backward, upsetting it in the process, and stood up, leaning 
heavily on the table to gain a better position for her shrill 
attack. *‘Since your niece is such a good bookkeeper, let her 
earn the living. In that way she might be of some conceivable 
use to my son. As it is now, she is nothing except a miserable 
millstone around his neck. 

Anne was the only one who did not react violently to these 
vitriolic words; she remained immobile in her chair as if she 
were turned into stone. She heard her husband mutter, **Oh, 
my God!’’; her father command John Peabody to begin 
annulment ; and Arthur Brownwell whisper sibilantly, 
“Once a bitch, always a bitch.’ 

Only Lord Brownwell had the courage to stoop to his 
wife's level. ‘Madam, you sound more like a gutter-born 
fishwife than a lady. If you say one more word, | will silence 
you physically. As for you, Gilbert,"’ he admonished his son, 
“if you have any sense left after all the years you've been 
ee your foolish and vicious mother, you'll accept 

the opportunity Lady Margaret has offered. I doubt if anyone 
else will hire you. And just in case you stil] have any illusions 
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about your future, I am going to be very specific. If your wife 
is made to suffer through any negligence on your part or any 
casielty, i sri dialalaonls joss suad tare tee pencerty ta trance 
her."” 

Turning once again to his wife, now staring open-mouthed 
at him, Lord Brownwell announced coldly, ‘You're to go to 
your room and pack your trunks—you, not your maids. I 
dismissed both of them this morning. In two hours, whether 
you're packed or not, you'll be aboard the Dover Princess in 


Ignoring his white-faced wife, Lord Brownwell addressed 
Sir Geoffrey. ‘I am entirely in sympathy with your desire to 
annul this marriage. If such a thing is possible, I will 
assuredly support your petition.” 

An agitated Reverend Thompson leapt to his feet. **This 
marriage is holy. It was performed in the sight of God in a 
place of worship, and only God can dissolve it."’ 

“*Mr. Peabody?"’ Lord Brownwell raised his eyebrow in 


question. : 

“I'm afraid the reverend is right. All of Gilbert's actions 
took place prior to the wedding, and we knew about most of 
the charges in advance. At the moment, an annulment is 
impossible, and there is little 1 can do to reclaim the contract- 
ed dowry funds."’ 

Lord Brownwell sighed and walked over toward Anne, 
who had remained motionless throughout the entire scene, 
offering no response to anyone's efforts to console her. 

“*Let’s you and me go for a walk, Anne,”’ her father-in-law 
said briskly as he drew her to her feet and linked his arm 
through hers. *“There’s nothing I can say that will ease the 
hurt you've suffered this moming. Just remember, though, if 
you ever need me, I'll do everything in my power to help 


Anne stared at him blankly for a brief moment before her 


ued husband, Anne Gray was going 


: 


his broad smile and waved, and she soon was returning the 
smiles of the thirty men who lined up along the deck of the 
7g waving at her. Not until she saw the flag at the ship’s aft 
did she realize that she’d just glimpsed her first Americans. 
They were, she thought, the friendliest people she’d ever 
ae ee eee eee With or 


In the distance she could see a ship with its sails furled 


being pulled by small boats toward the mouth of the river. As 
seamen straining at the oars of the long boats linked by strong 


hawsers to the sailing vessel. When one of the men noticed 


eee ey beneeees tee ee eee 


the ship hove into sight, Anne could see the faces of the 
_ the lone girl seated on the bank, he shouted a greeting which 


a future. 
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to America. Not until she was almost back at the inn did she 
remember that her new name was Anne Brownwell. 
Three nervous, worried men were waiting for her, but her 
husband was nowhere in sight. As she smiled cheerfully at 
them, the men relaxed visibly and led her back to the table 


8 


Anne?"’ 

“Go to America, Father. It seems like a wonderful country."* 

Lord Ashton guffawed. “Told you, Geoffrey, that our gel 
would be all right. Takes more than a tongue-drubbing to 
throw her off stride.”” 

**Are you sure, Anne?’’ her father persevered. 

‘About America? Absolutely."’ 

**What about my son, Anne?"’ Lord Brownwell questioned 
her, his pleasant face lined with strain. ‘‘Will you be able to 
put up with him?’’ 

“I don't know, it depends on him. But I'll survive either 


way. 
“One thing I can promise you, Anne, Gilbert's mother will 
never come to Boston to upset you again.”’ 


correct in his estimation of my character."* 
During the hour she spent with the three men now bound 
together by a marriage of uncertain future, Anne maintained a 
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The older two were the first to depart, cach man leaving her 
with a sealed envelope. The one from her grandfather 
contained a letter of credit which she knew would be honored 
at any bank in the world. In the one from Lord Bromwell was 
a letter from his oldest son. Harold had left her and Gilbert 
dis ete Mahicunghesd Mcesah an &:wedling ih dulne's pes 
were moist as she handed the envelopes to her father. 
“I'm sorry you didn’t marry the older one,"’ Geoffrey said 
slowly. “If you had, you'd be in England where we could see 


mirror to see both of your faces. And when | return, neither 
you nor I will ever have to apologize for my birth again."’ 

““If that’s the only reason you've decided to stay with that 
reprobate husband of yours, I’m not letting you do it. You'll 
retum to England with me; and if it's your desire, I'll force 
Elizabeth to welcome you into my household."' 


a 
Chapter 5 


Oreninc the door to her room, Anne was startled to 

of her trunks gone and her clothes missing. Uneasy 
because in her protected life she'd never been really alone 
she turned back into the hall only to come face-to- 

her husband. He was leaning against the wall 
watching her. Her heart pounded with an odd mixture of 
relief and apprehension as he led her down the hall and into a 


“Well, Anne?"’ He raised his glass in a toast. 

“Well, Gilbert?"’ 

**What happened to Tony?"’ 

Anne answered slowly, ‘*I think he left with Harold.’’ His 
smile disappeared, replaced with the pinched look of long- 
Standing jealousy. 

“And is my elusive wife sorry that she didn’t leave with 
Harold, too?’ 

“No.” She looked at the beautiful face of her husband, 

91 
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remembered momentarily the stronger one of his brother, and 
added, **Not 

In the awkward silence that followed, he refilled the glasses, 
although hers had scarcely been touched, walked to her chair, 
and bent to kiss her cheek and whisper in her ear, “‘I've ordered 
our dinner to be served up here. Let's be friends, Anne?" 

“Oh, we can be friends, Gilbert. It's just that I've already — 
eaten.’’ Her voice was still remote and cool. 

He pulled away from her sharply. “A bit unusual, isn’t it, 


He groaned. Me on ba oe deed te 
Believe me, it will never happen again, if for no other reason 
than to avoid being ridiculed by everyone from your Aunt 


he who fidgeted. ‘Tell » Anne, was today the first time 
you'd heard about my evil character?’* Her smile remained 
intact as she studied his face; his inflection on the word evil — 
made it sound like naughty or mischievous. | 

““I knew something about your gambling but nothing else."* 
She shrugged. 

**Well, there wasn’t much else. None of that other was my 
fault, and you can’t blame me for what my mother said. But 
how is it you didn’t know all about it? Your aunt paid that 
legal minion of hers to pry into every bit of my private 
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““That wasn't very hard; your ‘private business’ sounded 
very public to me.”* 

His eyes narrowed to angry slits. “All right, Mrs. Brownwell, 
opinion, our future life will be completely 
secret. go to Australia and no one else will be told 
where in Australia we settle."’ 
we when the ship we'll be sailing on goes to 


Gilbert glared at her. ‘‘Your confidence in me is over- 
whelming. You sound as smug as your aunt and as understand- 
ing as my father. Well, I've had enough inquisition for one 
day. Since you won't join me for dinner, I'll have mine alone 
downstairs. And since you obviously don’t want my company, 
I'll bid you good night now.’’ He slammed his glass down on 
the table, making an ugly splotch of red wine on the white 
tablecloth, and banged the door shut as he strode out of the 
room 


f 
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Fighting the anger she felt for both her husband and herself 
and hating the fact that she wanted to cry, Anne moved 
restlessly out onto the balcony. It was lonelier there and 
colder. In unhappy desperation she walked to her aunt's room 
and knocked. Margaret looked up from a table cluttered with 
the remains of dinner and two large open ledgers. She studied 
her niece’s face and asked, ‘‘Are you all right? I've been 

“I'm fine now."’ 

“*] wouldn’t blame you if you remained sick for a month 
after that scene this morning. Where is your husband? Not 
that I don’t wish he were on the other side of the world, but it 

you are married to him."’ 

“*He’s downstairs someplace.’ 

Margaret hesitated. *‘Anne, are you afraid to be alone with 
him? It’s not unusual, dear. All young brides have a certain 
amount of fear about being alone with their husbands for the 
first time.’ And for Anne, the dam broke! All day long she 
had been driven by many fears, but not once by this one. She 
threw back her head and laughed. 
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Much earlier than he had the night before, Gilbert returned 
to the room carrying two bottles of wine and swaying drunkenly 
on his feet. Anne was sitting propped up in bed writing in her 
leather-bound diary. She watched her husband as he set the 
bottles on the table with the meticulous care of an intoxicated 


besotted or not, he moved with a heavy efficiency and 
dropped down on the bed, almost crushing her leg. With 
owl-eyed concentration he removed his coat and then his 
boots. Wildly she twisted away from him to roll over toward 
the edge. Each time a heavy hand descended and pulled her 
back. After a gymnastic exhibition, he held up his breeches 
for her approval. She struggled on. He finally succeeded in 
removing the stock from around his neck and sat peering 
down at his ruffled shirt. He looked over at Anne and decided 
to leave it on. Pushing himself off the bed, he lifted the 
covers and climbed in, anchoring his floundering wife firmly. 
As soon as he had subdued her flailing arms and kicking legs, 
he grabbed a handful of her nightgown and jerked. But the 
beautiful soft silk and carefully sewn seams held firm. Frus- 
trated he pulled the yards of fabric up around her waist where 
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they bunched in wadded rolls. Ruefully Anne remembered 
the pride with which she had created this gown and wished 
that she'd had the foresight to wear one of her ancient flannels 
instead 

Early during this determined claiming of his conjugal right, 
Gilbert remembered that he was an adroit lover. His wet 
kisses smeared a trail across her chin, cheek, forehead, and 
occasionally her lips. His convulsing hand located one of her 
breasts and squeezed spasmodically with the mechanical skill 
of a dairy farmer. When he finally her virginal 
barrier, Anne jerked. Nothing in any of the books had warned 
her about this pain suffered by a woman. Dry, unprepared, 
and shocked, she experienced not one sensation 
during the entire demeaning subjugation of a disobedient 
wife. After what seemed an hour of torture, he gave one last 
convulsive shudder, relaxed with a satisfied grunt, and fell 
asleep still on and in her. She waited for another minute, then 


pushed his flaccid weight off her in disgust. 

To her credit Anne did not shed a single tear. She spent the 
next hour cataloging his faults and cursed her bad luck of 
falling in love with an overgrown, self-centered, arrogant 
child. Then, still true to her disciplined training, she reached 
over the inert body of a snoring husband and extinguished the 
candles on his nightstand. Her last waking thought was a 
fervent desire to redesign the human anatomy so that men had 
fewer of the advantages and more of the indignity. 

Arising silently at dawn, she scrubbed herself with unusual 
thoroughness in cold water and once more donned her riding 
habit. Just as she was about to leave the dressing room, she 
paused and returned to rummage around in a trunk of school 
supplies. With an angry satisfaction she located a piece of 
tapered charcoal, marched over to her side of the bed, and 
flipped the covers back. Swiftly she circled the ample smears 
of blood with a heavy black line and wrote, ‘‘Is this proof 
enough, husband?"’ 

While walking stiffly down the stairs, she began to chuckle 
at what the landlord's daughters would think when they 


Had he been standing in front of her at that moment, she'd 
have driven a pitchfork through him. Blindly stalking out of 
the yard into the street in front, she contemplated walking 
down to the waterfront and boarding a ship, any ship at all, 
which would take her far away from this place. But common 
sense, a riding skirt unsuitable for walking, and a dull pain 
left over from the night before dissuaded her; and she returned 


denied her usual means of escape. To seck sanctuary with 
Aunt Margaret would mean having to answer probing questions, 
but to return to an arrogant, self-centered, dictatorial husband 
and admit defeat was unthinkable. Neither did she wish to 


*f aren't you out riding?’’ John Peabody asked. 

This was the fourth person she hadn't wanted to meet this 
morning. *‘I] thought I might have breakfast first,”’ she 
muttered. 
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“They don’t start serving here for another hour; but if 
you'd care to join me, there’s a small café several blocks 
cs a Te Pa Mr. Peabody."’ 

““No one will notice this early, and I would enjoy your 

Trapped because she could think of no additional excuse, 
she nodded compliance; and within minutes she was seated in 
a picturesque stone restaurant which connected with the 
bakery next door. With brusque efficiency her companion 
ordered a substantial breakfast as they were being escorted to 
a table, and already cups of steaming hot coffee had been 
served. 

“Do you want to talk, Mrs. Brownwell?"’ 

“Please call me Anne. I'm not used to the other name 

“Was it the horse Sir Harold left for you that your husband 
sold yesterday?"’ Peabody asked her abruptly. 

““Yes,"’ she answered unwillingly. *‘How did you know?"’ 

“Il overheard the transaction and I spoke to your husband 
about it last evening.” 

“*It must have been early in the evening,"’ she said bitterly. 

“It was, but he was already drinking fairly heavily.’’ 

“Does Aunt Margaret know about any of this?’’ 

“I haven't told her, but I imagine she knows part of it. 
Anne, are you still determined to remain with him?"’ 

“I told my father that I was." 

**May I give you some advice?’’ 

“I'm certainly not doing very well on my own." 

“| think your husband is afraid of you."' At her burst of 
derisive laughter, he explained, **] believe he is just begin- 
ning to realize the shock you sustained when you first learned 
of his record. He hadn't felt much in the way of guilt before 
that, but now he is more defensive, and you are a very 
intimidating young woman."’ 

“Is that why he sold my horse?’’ 
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“*No, I think he was afraid you'd ride off and not return. 
Would you have?"’ 
Romperrnee **I might have been tempted to this 


iipeabody nodded. “*Then you need some practical advice. 
Your only chance for a successful marriage is to get as far 
away from both your families as you can. To do that, you'll 


in 


yone else by taking the rear stairway to 
ercifully sometime during her absence her hus- 
band had departed, and she had the space to herself for a 
leisurely bath. Not wanting to be seen until she was attractively 
dressed i 
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eeoen, intending to leave the bedroom immediately; but a 
smiling husband intercepted her. Frantically she turned to- 
ward the balcony and almost reached it before he stopped her 
determined flight. 

**Were you planning to jump off?"’ he derided her gently as 
he locked his arms firmly around her. ““L owe you an apology, 
Anne. I read the message you left for me this morning." 

With a flash of temper she remembered the note he'd 
written her. ‘‘You owe me two apologies, Mr. Brownwell. 
Why did you sell my mare?" 
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**Because I didn’t want to spend a week looking for you at 
Alette's or the chiteau or any other of your hiding By 
**| doubt you would have even bothered, Mr. Brownwell.”* 
**You call me that again and I'm going to shake you until 
you show some sense. I spent two hours searching for you 


F 


morning. 

She jerked in dismay. ‘I hope you didn*t bother my aunt.’’ 
“Of course I did. That was the first place I looked."’ 
“But why?" 

“I was a brute last night and you had eyery reason to be 


tae 


“I hope you didn’t tell her that, because I wasn’t afraid of 


“If you weren't afraid, why did you fight me so hard?" 
When she didn't answer, he tightened his hold on her and 
pressed his lips against her ear. **It doesn't have to be like 
that, Anne," he murmured. 
“I wouldn't know.*’ She shrugged lightly. 

know . On the beach that day you said you'd 
marry me, you wanted me as much’as I did you.” She hated 
the blush that reddened her face and impaired her breathing, 
but she wasn't unhappy that he was also having trouble. 


*“Will you kiss me ache Anne?’’ At her failure to respond, he 
shook her lightly. **I'm not going to let you go until you do." 
Silay aa tikt ter toot 


Unlike his other kisses, which had been intended more to 


establish his mastery than to arouse her, this one was meant 
to be a deliberate, alfa sedition He held her gently, 
restraining his hands from exerting any ern anger rb tis: 
slender, trembling body until he sensed her willingness to 


remain in his arms. Slowly we Oi Ser her down onto the bed’ 


guia Aubesinsating ten Ul. Half sitting, half reclining, he 
freed one hand to caress her Gcepuute tesusauntentn’d 
had the foresight to undress her first. Moving his lips down- 
ward to the pulse that pounded in her throat, he felt his own 
desire mount to an uncomfortable level. 

“If you don’t want this pretty dress ruined, sweetheart, 
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carriage. But the sight of the long, slender thighs, which were 
feminine without the soft plumpness of shorter women, had 
almost unmanned him. She had the beautiful muscled body of 
an athlete, lacking only the vain awareness such women 
usually had of their power to arouse men. He cursed his own 
stupidity at having violated her the night before without 
attempting to give her pleasure, because he wasn’t at all sure 
he had enough self-control to make this coupling any better 
for her. Relieved that her eyes were tightly closed when he 
ved his robe and joined her in bed, he kept his ready 

as he reached out to caress her. Counting on the 
passion he knew she possessed, he kissed her slowly, 
moving his tongue against hers with a tentative exploration, 


52% 


hand gently over her firm breasts, pausing to fondle each taut 
_ nipple before he trailed his hand down to the triangle of silky 
- curls between her slim thighs. Her taut muscles relaxed and 
| 


. 
/ 


As he wiped the perspiration from their faces, Gilbert 
embraced her impulsively and chuckled lazily into her ear. 
*“Do you learn all your lessons that quickly, Anne Brownwell?”’ 

Although she smiled at him, she didn’t answer because she 
couldn't; she was still dazed by the violence of her emotional 
upheaval. Not until her breathing quieted did she remember 
anything so sensible as the fact that it was still midday or that 
her aunt would be worried about her. 

“*T should tell Aunt Margaret that I'm no longer missing,”’ 


e 


whispered. 
“She knows already, fondling."’ 
**How? I haven't seen her for two days, and after your 
“I expect Mr. Peabody has told her that you're all right." 
A cold premonition gripped her. **When did you talk to 
him?" 
“I saw him downstairs when I was having breakfast.’ 
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“What did you talk about?" she asked lightly, but the 
i the . 


“arranged.’’ Everything he'd said and done had been in 
obedience to John Peabody's command *‘to earn the dowry 
by at least treating her decently.’ 

**We'd better get dressed,'’ she murmured flatly, ‘*before 
someone starts looking for us.”’ 

**No one will.’’ He grinned at her. ‘The door is locked and 
bolted, and our meals and baths will be delivered on the 
schedule I gave the innkeeper this morning."’ 

She shoved herself to a sitting position and stared over at 
the door. * “Then I've been nothing but a prisoner for the last 
three hours.’’ 

Shaken into the unpleasant realization that she was angry at 
him, Gilbert roused himself to protest, * ‘I only locked the 


if 


“We finished that talk some time ago, and the key still 
isn’t in the lock," she observed coldly. 

‘And it won't be,”’ he snapped, * “until you've learned to 
act like a wife and not some i 

“I've been a wife for more than two days, and this is the 
first time you've remembered unless you were reeling from 
too much wine.*’ 

“*I spent most of those days waiting for you to return from 
racing all over the countryside like a damned hussar,”’ he 
flashed, *‘or listening to you insult me with that asp’s tongue 
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at the commode; she was rapidly losing the last remnants of 

her modesty and innocence. When he emerged, he was 

carrying the chair she'd used earlier to prop the door shut. 
**Get your salve,"* he ordered, ‘‘and don’t ever try to keep 


Like the pampered youth, Wei be as ae ee 


any of the consideration he'd displayed earlier, he explored 
_ her body with consuming passion, his mouth moving relentlessly 
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from one sensitive spot to another while his hands manipulat- 


together freely, she clung to him tenaciously, unwilling to end 
what had been a shattering revelation. Anne Gray, who'd 
always prided herself on emotional control and physical 
restraint, had just revealed a complete Jack of either quality. 
Furthermore, she felt not an iota of shame for her abandon, 
only a feline satisfaction—a sense of having successfully 
withstood not merely domination by the passionate lover who 
now lay torpidly inert on top of her, but also the more subtle 
control of the family solicitor. Not by any stretch of the 


gestion 
““to court her gently as befits an innocent young girl.’’ But 
never in his lifetime would the cautious lawyer ever counsel 
any man to ravage a woman. Anne smiled with a very private 
glee—as a replacement for her lost innocence, she had gained 
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beneath him, Gilbert opened his eyes to peer at what he 
expected to be a tearful, hysterical woman. Her muted giggles 
made him blink with incomprehension; he’d never handled 
even an experienced partner with that degree of ferocity. But 
he'd been blindly angry at his almost virgin wife. After being 
treated with gentle gallantry, she had ungratefully turned on 
him and destroyed his dignity with her usual biting sarcasm 
To add insult to the injury she'd caused when she'd fallen on 
him, she'd giggled like some idiot child an 
insect. But it'd been the slow, insidious intimacy of her hands 
massaging his flesh that had destroyed his self-control. All of 
his good intentions had been obliterated by a blind passion to 


even when he'd been drinking had he ever used so much 
strength on a woman; yet this one had responded with an 
almost equal power and with as great a passion. Disconcerted 


by her bubbling laughter, he moved to separate himself from 
her; but her arms still held him firmly and they remained 
joined together, facing each other side by side. 

His delayed question—*‘Are you all right?""—elicited only 
another soft chuckle and shockingly a softer kiss on his 


Hours later he was awakened by a discreet knocking at the 
door. As he groped for the woman he expected to be by his 
side, he heard her low voice across the room saying, ‘‘Un 
moment, s'il vous plait.’ Hastily he arose from the bed, 
which was no longer rumpled, to find his bed robe neatly laid 
across the smoothed-out comforter. Stepping aside as Anne 
brushed past him to complete the task of making the bed, he 
donned his robe and ran his fingers through his tousled hair. 
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Sacites Siliciaing seteanets Secpumainad , watching 
his wife move gracefully toward the door. Her hair was neatly 
groomed into loose curls and she wore a graceful blue velvet 
garment buttoned modestly to her neck and flaring to the floor 
in unrestrained fullness. His appreciative smile faded, however, 
when she unbolted the door and unlocked it with the key he'd 
placed in the pocket of his coat for safekeeping. More 
speculative now, he studied her as she admitted the waiter 
into the room and helped him arrange the dinner bowls and 
plates on the candlelit table. Listening to her chat amiably 
with the servant in the French vernacular of the region, he 
wondered about the extent of her education. This was her first 
trip to France, yet she spoke the language fluently. 

In the bathroom where he'd gone after the waiter had 
departed, Gilbert found the tub emptied and an ewer of hot 
water awaiting him. His wife had been even busier than he'd 


*“What were you and that man talking about?"’ he asked as 
he seated her at the festive table and poured her wine. 

“*He told me that his wife was beautiful but that he was 
worried about her health,"’ she responded with a wide smile. 

“He said nothing of the kind. The pretty compliments he 
paid were for my wife, not his; and the person who is worried 
is your aunt. Anne, I’ve spoken French all of my life,’’ he 
said 

“1 know you have." * She grinned at him. **You even mutter 
it in your sleep.”’ 

Ignoring the gibe, he continued the reprimand. ‘*‘So I 
would appreciate your telling me the truth in the future. After 
dinner we'll go together to see Aunt Margaret and tell her that 
I'm the one with all the bruises. That should please her and 
keep the lectures at a minimum.” 

**We don’t have to. I've already sent her a note explaining 
that you hurt yourself in a fall and will be in bed for a few 
days. Now we don’t have to listen to advice from anyone."’ 

**In that case I'll take the key to our room back, if you 


Repressed laughter gurgied in ber throat. ‘You already 
have it back, Tony. I slipped it into your pocket when you 
were pouring the wine." 

He regarded her silently through half-closed eyes, but a 


obedient wife.” 

Smiling with all the elegant charm he possessed, Gilbert 
raised his glass in a silent toast to her. In several more days of 
pleasant isolation, she might just become one. 


a 
Chapter 6 


¥ 


Six days after Anne’s wedding, Margaret Gray was 
still engaged in pursuing the same goal she had for eighteen 
years—ensuring the protection of the niece she had raised. 
Long before Suzanne Brownwell had made a fool of herself at 
that disastrous breakfast, Margaret had entertained few hopes 
for a successful marriage. She had been bitterly disappointed 
when the older brother had returned to England, leaving the 
field clear for the sullen popinjay whom she had detested on 
sight and who had almost ruined his chances himself when 
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| won't be free tomorrow,”’ Gilbert said. “Anne and I are 


going . 

“I strongly recommend you reconsider, Mr. Brownwell,"’ 
the lawyer urged. ‘Americans tend to be very sensitive about 
Englishmen, especiglly about those they plan to employ in 
their business.”’ 

“Sorry to disappoint you, Mr. Peabody, but I have no 
intention of making any permanent plans at the moment. 
Anne and | might not even be going all the way to Boston." 

“Of course we are, darling,’’ his wife declared. “‘I've 
promised to look out for Aunt Margaret's investment there.”* 

ee fleeting frown had been quickly replaced by a 

smile. ‘All right, fondling, we'll go to Boston; but don’t expect 
me to become a colonial rustic. I'd feel like a fool in buckskins.”’ 

Margaret's brief optimism vanished and her cynicism returned 
in full; Anne's husband was still an indolent wastrel who 
expected to be maintained in luxury. Until late that night she 
revised the provisions of the documents and contracts she and 
her solicitor had prepared during the previous four days. But 
now even more meticulous care and planning were 
to assure Anne's security. Gilbert Brownwell had no intention 
of supporting himself or his wife; furthermore, he was a 
reckless gambler and a violent man when he was thwarted. 
Margaret realized that she herself was gambling by investing 
forty thousand pounds in a firm already in financial difficulty in 
spite of the excellent reputations of the two owners. However, 
her only other alternative was to send funds to America on a 
regular schedule, funds that would be readily available to the 
husband; and she was too much of a businesswoman to attempt 
supporting a fifteen-thousand-pound-a-year gambling habit. 

Bitterly she deleted the first provision of the proposed 
contract; the Americans would not have to supply Gilbert 
with employment. The monetary provisions she rewrote with 
a vindictive intention of keeping as much money as possible 
from his control. He would receive the first payment of the 
dowry only after he left the ship, and he would have no 
access to the additional ten thousand pounds Margaret was 


awesome responsibility of sending a young girl abroad with a 
husband who at best was little more than a charming scoundrel. 
For five years Anne would be under his domination with only 
the scant supervision of two men who might prove as cul- 
pable as Gilbert when it came to the temptation of money. 
She'd slept but little before she and John Peabody were 
driven to the docks to await the Boston Queen. As the vessel 
drew close, Margaret was impressed by the way it rode in the 


ship’s lines to be thrown to waiting dockworkers. 
She was to meet that expert an hour later in the person of 


record of violence on his ship at all. And he was adamant about 
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having a woman employed in the shipyards under any 
circumstances. As for the gold coins, he bluntly toid Margaret 


he ; 
European custom of arranged marriages. In America such 
things exist, but not so openly, nor so widely accepted, | 
think. In my own case a marriage was , but not a 
happy one. So fifteen years ago my wife disappeared while | 
was at sea. Even so, divorce is impossible in France, Today I 
am more happily married—not so legally, perhaps, but more 
happily. Myself, my Lynette, and our two children live with 
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that end of the business, and he was cynically French in his 
philosophy that passengers should be well wined and dined 


with a large bed in one and a table and chairs in the other. 
Neatly lashed to the walls in both rooms were the Brownwells’ 
trunks and other luggage. In one corner was a box of twelve 
bottles of brandy with a little note from Aunt Margaret: **For 
seasickness and whatever.'’ With a glad cry Anne spotted the 
rows of empty ship’s shelves framing the head of the bed, and 


was not a universal pastime. 

**How did you ever find time? From the way you ride | 
thought you spent most of your time on a horse."’ 

Anne laughed in remembrance of the fights she and Paddy 
had had over his decree that she could ride no more than one 
hour a day. *‘Paddy never let me ride that much. He made me 
study, so did my Aunt Margaret.’’ 

“Then she really did teach you bookkeeping?’’ As he 
watched her vigorous nod, Gilbert felt a little intimidated by a 
not-quite-cighteen-year-old girl who knew so much. ‘*What 
else have you done in that long life of yours?"’ 

**Well, for years I helped keep my aunt's books. She has 
piles of them. And then, of course, there's the school."’ 

‘I thought your aunt's estate was a large farm." 
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**Most of it still is, but two years ago we changed Grayhaven 
a school." 


—— 


— rr ee 


and the grounds into a 

"We?" 

“Of course ‘we,’ it was mostly my idea; and after a while 
Paddy even let me teach." 

**What did you teach, Anne? That stuff all women fuss 
over with thread and hoops and little tin things on their 

Ad 

“Embroidery? I hated embroidery. I taught mathematics 
and Latin to older boys mostly.’ 

Gilbert stared at his wife’s glowing face for a moment 
before he moved restlessly to the edge of the bed. He was 
remembering the futile hours he'd wasted in classrooms, 
resenting the teachers who'd kept him prisoner and hating all 
the dull subjects he'd failed to master, mathematics most of 
all. Wanting to destroy Anne's enthusiastic confidence just as 
he'd wanted to strike out at his own teachers in blind 
frustration, he smiled sarcastically. 

**At least your aunt didn’t ruin all her land with a school." 

“That's not fair, Tony,’ she gasped. **Grayhaven is a good 
school."" 

ng paths ag aces caer magpie cad pry Bo 
hungry. Land’s the important thing, Anne—land and the food 
it raises and the animals it supports. Farmers don't need 
mathematics and Latin to do their job, and without farmers 
everyone would be too busy grubbing for food to worry about 
school. You never worked around your aunt's farm, did 

* 

‘I kept books.”’ 

**But you never helped raise an animal. You don’t even 

them.’”* 


**] do, too; I like horses."’ 

**You like to ride horses, Anne; you've never tried to make 
a friend of one. Come on, I'll show you what | mean." 

ee ees eee ee 
pulled her from raf ie werk gaa acataagg= A 
remote part of the ship denied to passengers. The sailor on 
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your age. 

‘Since you loved animals and farming so much, why 
didn’t you just stay at Brownsville?’’ 

**My father decided 1 was to become a navy officer.’’ 

““What about—afterwards?’’ 

‘After I was bounced out of Oxford first and then the 
navy? By that time Harold was in complete charge of 
Brownsville and Arthur owned Feldwood Park. | wasn't 
needed or wanted at either place.*’ : 

“I’m sorry, Tony."’ 

““Don’t waste your sympathy, Anne, | had a better time in 
city anyway. Come on, I want to show you one more 
‘ore we explore the rest of the ship."’ 
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chickens, he paused beside one of the hutches full of 
ilent rabbits. Swiftly Gilbert opened one of the lathed cages 
gently withdrew a furry creature, cuddling it in one arm 


a 


led her to another part of the hold past crates of © 
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as he would a small child. After a convulsive kick the rabbit 
relaxed and submitted contentedly to Gilbert's fondling of its 
soft fur. 

**Ever held one, Anne?’’ he asked quietly. 


sheepishly, “I could never eat on the nights rabbit was served 
for dinner. Touch it, Anne, it won't bite ydu."’ 

Reaching out a tentative hand, her fingers encountered the 
warm fur and she smiled in delight. *‘Tony, may we keep a 

in Boston?"’ 

*‘We can do whatever we want in Boston, fondling; there 
won't be anyone there to tell us how to live our lives.”’ 
Gilbert had no illusions about attempting a job; even if he 
had the ability—which he knew he didn’t—he had not the 
slightest interest in shipbuilding or money changing. During 
his two years in London he'd discovered that his only talents 
lay in the gentlemanly pursuits of gambling, drinking, and 
seduction. The seduction part he was now willing to forego, 
but the other two were his only real accomplishments. Once 
his luck at cards changed—only in the last year, he thought, 
had it really been bad—he could join the gentlemen clubs in 
Boston and augment his income. Moreover, despite his father’s 
warning, he fully expected to be supplied with money beyond 
the dowry. Before his mother had left Le Havre, she'd given 
him five hundred pounds and promised to send more. He was 
also quite certain that her aunt had already given Anne a 
larger sum and would never refuse her beloved niece’s re- 
quest for additional amounts. Gilbert would have been badly 
shaken at the moment had he realized the reach of his wife's 
ambition or the extent of the stranglehold Margaret Gray had 
on his future. 

Returning the rabbit to its hutch, he kissed his wife lightly 
and smiled. ‘‘Let’s change our clothes and look over this old 
tub to see if it lives up to the grand name of Boston Queen.”’ 
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was half-over, Gilbert was bored by 
ions, whose main topics of conversation 
profits. He longed to be seated with the 
the laughter and the wine consumed were 
iful. Right after dinner he dragged Anne away 
conversation with the Boston woman to the other 
where a faro layout was being set up. Without hesitation 
accepted the invitation to join the game. 
Because the two Frenchwomen were eager and talkative 
players, Anne sat mutely aside and watched with disbelief the 
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table and stood up. ‘*Come on, sweetheart, let's you and me 
go for a walk."’ 

They found a secluded spot protected from the ocean spray 
and sat down on the deck with their backs against the aft 


: 


“Aboard my ship, the captain repeated it to everyone at 
regular intervals. I thought one time he was going to put me 
off the ship on an island near the coast of northern Australia.”" 

“I think Daniel Defoe was writing about many other 
castaways besides Alexander Selkirk,’’ Anne explained cau- 
tiously, curious about the first reference her husband had ever 
made to her about his naval career. **‘Does a captain really 
have a right to do something like that, Tony?" 

“On a ship at sea a captain believes he has all the powers 
of God; but mine never carried out his threats—not until we 
returned to England. Why don’t you read your story aloud to 
me?"’ 

On the fourth page he interrupted again with an abrupt 
question. “‘Have you ever felt like an outcast, Anne?"’ 


skeptical disbelief. How could a handsome, pampered aristo- 
crat ever know what it felt like to be exiled on the fringes of 

society, to be treated like some unclean pariah? Gilbert's next 
words 


he asserted flatly. **I was never included in any of their plans. 
The other relatives acted as if 1 didn't exist—I was twelve 


attended. As for the navy, I often wished I'd been put — 
ashore—I'd probably have survived better than | did.’’ 
**What about London?"’ 
**London was exciting because half the people there were 


**You met the three members of my family who admit to 
knowing me, Tony; and the only friends I ever had were the 
people my aunt paid to live with us." | 


temper because I thought—"’ ? 

**I remember what you thought and how you treated me for 
the next week. Would you really have gone to Australia 
if you'd found a ship?"’ 

**There were two ships I could have taken, fondling, but I 
didn’t. I wanted to find out if you were just pretending or if 
you really were a passionate woman.” 

**Tony!"’ 
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don't me and you don't break into tears when I yell at 
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“About what, Tony?"’ 

“About choosing me instead of my brother. With him 
"d have had more than I'll ever be able to offer.’’ 

*‘More than we already have? Don't be silly. Even if 
Harold had asked—which he didn’t—it wouldn't have made 
any difference. I didn't love him."’ 

**Do you love me, Anne?’' 

In the soft glow of early morming her eyes were luminous. 
“So much, Tony, I can't imagine not loving you." 

But even this unconditional declaration did not eliminate 
his strangely introspective mood. *‘Don’t ever stop, sweetheart. 
I'll always need you,’* he mumbled as he held her closer. 

For the rest of that day and the next two, they remained 
isolated. from the other passengers except for the midday 
meal. Quixotically Gilbert insisted that their walks on deck be 

during the lonely hours in the late evening despite 
"s warning about the danger she’d encountered on the 
Princess. 
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“*I spent three years on ships that make this one seem like a 


like Australia." 

“Gilbert Brownwell, what would we do in a wilderness 
without people? And how would we ever watch out for Aunt 
Margaret's investment from there? Just wait until you become 
a part of the business; it's more exciting than any farm ever 
could be.”’ 

Even without being able to see her face in the windswept 
darkness, Gilbert knew it would be glowing with an excite- 
ment he couldn’t share. He shrugged lightly as he guided her 
across the slippery deck back to their cabin. The next day 
Anne was almost relieved when he was asked to rejoin the 
faro game. As he leaned toward her to ask permission, she 
grinned at him impudently and whispered, “‘I'm not a nag, 
remember?"" 

Their shipboard life quickly fell into a pleasant pattern of 
shared nights and a tolerated daily separation of card playing 
for Gilbert and ledger posting for Anne, Both felt secure in 
their chosen diversities, and neither partner noted the imper- 
ceptible erosion of the closeness they'd shared in Le Havre 
and during the few recent days aboard the Boston Queen. 
Stimulated by her first real taste of independence and by the 
challenge of learning about a business that would be a part of 
her life with Gilbert in America, Anne welcomed the boxes 
of neglected invoices and unrecorded bills of lading that 
Captain Perkins handed her each day. So engrossed did she 
become in the affairs of Perkins, Bouvier and Gray, she failed 
to notice Gilbert's increased moodiness and drinking. Not 
until the night he complained about his luck did she realize 
that the faro games were now being played for money. 
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**Why do you gamble, Tony?’ she asked curiously. 

“For the same reasons you get so lost in those ridiculous 
books that you don't even remember I exist; gambling fasci- 
nates me.’’ He smiled at her. 

Admitting to herself that she did tend to lose her awareness 
of outside activity when she was concentrating on something 
important, Anne remained in the salon the next day after 
and was a little startled by the easy familiarity of the players. 
From the ship's papers she had learned about the cargo and 
about this particular group of passengers; the four men were 
the owners of a large consignment of fine French wine stored 
below. They operated a major distributing business in Bermu- 
da from where they wholesaled wine to merchants all over the 
French-English Caribbean. Three of the men were Frenchmen 
whose faces reflected the self-satisfaction of success. Surpris- 
ingly the fourth man was a German, whose French was 
impeccable but whose luck at cards was even more memorable. 

The older of the two women was the wife of one of the 
Frenchmen; the younger one, ber sister. It was their faces 
Anne watched the most carefully. Unmistakably upper class, 
the smal] dark-haired women wore their lovely gowns as 
gracefully as they played cards. Whenever they lost, they 
shrugged good-humoredly and reached for the next card. 
From the joking comments of the men, Anne learned that the 
younger Frenchwoman was a widow who could well afford to 
lose. She was on her way to Bermuda to marry a fifth partner 
in the wine firm, but her expression revealed little of love's 
eagerness. Instead she seemed content to hold court with the 
group around her now, treating them all equally to careless 
terms of endearment. Her ‘‘Bonne chance, cher Jean,’’ 
"Félicitations, cher Rolf,’’ and, when her wine was replenished, 
“Merci, Gilbert cher’’ were like lovely little notes of music. 
Anne envied the Frenchwoman’s sophistication and the atten- 
tion the men paid her, but she could not really be jealous 
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since Madame Charbot called her ‘‘chére Anne’’ with equal © 


company 

wheel. If she likes, she can become the loveliest helmsman 
on the Atlantic.’’ Anne was delighted. The wheelhouse was 
out-of-bounds for passengers, and she was curious to know 
how a ship was operated. For an hour she stood with her eyes 
glued on the compass in its binnacle, and her hands gripped 
the wheel with a death hold. She did not know that Paul stood 
close behind her and watched her with a look of hunger. Nor 
did she notice her husband glaring at her from across the 
deck. All she knew was that Anne Gray was learning to guide 
a ship across the ocean, and she felt like a Viking conqueror. 

At supper she was still glowing from the thought that she 
had held the Boston Queen on course for one whole hour. 


When her husband could finally regain her attention, he asked - 


her coldly, *‘Did you have fun today, sweet?’’ 


“Ob, yes, Tony, it was more exciting than anything I've 
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“I'll walk you to your cabin, Anne,” he said quietly and — 
her stand. 
“‘It's not necessary,"* she protested; but Captain Bouvier 


stupor. 
“Is he often like this?"’ Paul asked sharply. 
Fighting her tears, Anne shook her head. 


That much she did know; on the day she'd taken the key 
from his pocket at the inn in Le Havre, he'd had five hundred 
pounds. When she'd looked yesterday morning as he slept off 


his excessive drinking of the night before, he’d had only a 
few pounds left. 
“I know,’’ she admitted, **but he hasn't much left to 


““Good. Are you afraid to stay alone with him?"’ 

**No, I'm not afraid of him." 

“Do you want me to help you get him into bed?"’ 

“*No, he’s my responsibility.’ 

“Good night, then, Anne. I'll look in on you tomorrow.”’ 
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over the deck, and all of her trunks had been rifled. She cried 
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unless he was looking for something of value. But what? The 
only pieces of real jewelry she owned were the two rings his 
mother had supplied for the wedding, and he was welcome to 
y time for the asking. She jerked convulsively when 
the lantern flickered and went out, leaving her terrified in a 
pitch-dark cabin. Shaking in fear, she removed her dress and 
petticoats, returned to the adjoining room, and crept into bed 
beside the man who now seemed more a frightening stranger 
than the exciting lover she'd known for two months. She 
awakened late the following morning to find herself merciful- 
ly alone. 

Ignoring a queasy stomach, Anne arose and dressed herself 
in the same clothes she'd worn the day before. Resolutely she 
began to clean the cluttered debris from the next cabin. She'd 
finished restacking the books and papers into neat piles and 
started on the contents of her trunks when she found the 


Hf 


beautiful garment and now she never could. Suddenly a 
memory of her wedding night stood out sharply in her mind. 
This was one of the three petticoats she’d searched for that 
night and never found. Frantically she tore through the 
contents of her trunks until she located the third one neatly 
folded. inside the dress it matched. Her agile fingers located 
the coins within: seconds, and she closed her eyes in sick 
dismay. Dear generous Aunt Margaret, who'd known all 
about Gilbert's gambling, was still trying to protect her! 
With an almost detached sense of disbelief, Anne snipped 
the coins from the hem of the garment, counting them as she 
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. This money she held now might be all she could count on 
for her own support. Gilbert had already lost five hundred 
pounds in less than four weeks and now was threatening to 
lose the more than six hundred pounds he'd stolen from her. 
That sum was more than half of the two thousand pounds he 
would receive each year from her father. Yet it had paid for 
nothing except gambling debts. She remembered her father's 
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grabbed her copy of Tom Jones from the bookshelf; and only — 
when she found the letter of credit inside the cover could she _ 
gasp in relief. | 
The tears streamed down her face as she reached for the 
tinderbox and held it to the document until all that was left | 
were blackened ashes. The three strong people who had 
always protected her now needed her protection; she would 
not allow their fortunes to be squandered by her husband, ” 
who had almost ruined his own father financially. 
Resolutely she picked up the pile of ledgers and the sack of 
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“Are you all right?"’ Paul's voice cut through her tears with 
the efficiency of a knife. 

*‘Just tired," she mumbled. 

“I don’t doubt it. You didn't report for breakfast this 
morning, so I've ordered our dinners served topside on the 
bridge. 1 need you to watch the instruments and stand 
lookout. There's a storm someplace ahead. You won't need a 
cape, I already have foul-weather gear waiting for you."” 

Gratefully Anne accompanied him, glad to be relieved of 


the torture of recriminations. Before the long afternoon was 
over, the resilient fiber of her character had strengthened still 
more; and she was able to face her husband at supper without 
flinching. But the next five days seemed unreal to her 
Although she succeeded in making all the ledgers current and 
gaining more knowledge about ship's instruments than she 
knew existed, she felt disoriented, cast adrift on an alien sea. 
She saw Gilbert at irregular intervals and was as icily polite to 
him as he was to her. By eating many of her meals in the 
cabin where she worked, she was able to remain out of the 
salon almost entirely during those five days. 

The nights, though, were torment. On the first two Gilbert 
returned to their cabin only mildly intoxicated; he made no 
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ry of a description she'd overheard at her wedding breakfast, 
the description of her husband's former mistress—*‘beautiful, 
brunette, and short.'’ Anne remembered Madame Charbot 
and knew where Gilbert was. ‘‘Bonne chance, madame,’’ she 
whispered and wept bitterly into her pillow until she fell 


Aroused from an uneasy sleep on the fifth night of Gilbert's 
on again-off again absence by the violent pitching of the 
usually stable Boston Queen, Anne realized with a terrified 
start that the storm Paul was worried about had overtaken 
them. Gripping the wooden sideboards that kept her from 
being thrown from the bed as the ship crashed helplessly into 


in Le Havre Harbor. He hadn't been afraid of the sea because 
his powerful strokes had kept him on the surface. Her last 
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morning, Anne's tortured memory returned in 
vomited helplessly, unaware and uncaring that 
husband had already gone. 

Despite the enormity of controlling a ship during a storm, 
Captain Perkins was fully cognizant of Gilbert Brownwell’s 
total absorption in gambling and his neglect of a young wife. 

the girl he and Paul had sworn to protect, 
Perkins stopped by her cabin on the way to his own and found 
her lying on a disordered bed staring expressionlessly at the 
gray light filtering in from the one smali battened-down 
window 


and 

from falling into a deep stuporous sleep. Awakening 
next i ‘ 

she 


“How'd you get those bruises on your face, young lady?’* 
he demanded sharply. 
Her voice was as emotionless as her eyes. “I fell out of 
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As his expert gaze checked the guardrail, he shook his 
skeptically. ‘“Was your husband drunk again last night?"* 
**I don’t remember,’ she replied listlessly. 

“Do you want me to move him to another cabin?’’ 
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her niece safe from all harm, Perkins reflected uneasily; but 
short of using force, how was he to dictate to a self-possessed 
woman who refused to listen to reason? Despite the 
violence. of the ‘storm, he was morally certain thet the hue- 
band had caused those injuries. 
As if rampaging natural forces joined the human ones to 
en tee nee oe a series of storms 
— ship for another seven days. Since hot food could 
not be prepared safely, the main salon was closed and the 
passengers ordered to remain in their cabins. Once a day 
tations of water and cold food—cheese, sea biscuits, raisin 
. and dried fruit—were distributed. Sensibly frightened, 
ie ee eee ee ee 
the game to Madame Charbot's cabin and 
rier lcs eniaete cain ae 
et ee 
nne’s misery increased. Her bruised 
sd tuactvatrent Ghneanencenieatae 
is. Each subsequent morning of the storm she 
awakened with a queasy stomach and tried desperately and un- 
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she'd maintained with difficulty after the theft of her money 
and his first blatant infidelity. Stoically she shunned the 
sympathy the two captains offered during their frequent hur- 
ried trips to her cabin, requesting only that they bring her 
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to do. Predictably Captain Perkins returned with 
, but Paul Bouvier was far more inventive. He 
a length of heavy manila rope and the large, 
y illustrated chart used to teach neophyte seamen the art 
of tying nautical knots. 

“I've never met a woman yet who could tie anything but 

bow knots," he warned her with a shrewd twinkle, ““but 
if you're really serious about learning how to operate a ship, 
you'll have to master these kinds."* 

Pleased by his own stratagem when the guarded look in her 
eyes was momentarily replaced by the sparkle of challenge, 
Paul remained longer than usual, instructing her in the sim- 
pler knots. “‘How're you coping with your mal de mer, 
Anne?"’ he asked her casually, adding still another barb with 
his next words. *“That’s another thing a good sailor has to 
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“If you'd stop trying to put this ship on the bottom of the 
Atlantic Ocean,"’ she flared, ‘‘I wouldn't have any trouble, 
The way you've hit every wave during this storm, even a fish 
would be seasick."’ 

Paul was grinning when he let himself out of the cabin. 
He'd been right; this one had fire. She was too much of a 
fighter to succumb to motion sickness or the storm; and she'd 
survive the ordeal of an unfaithful and brutal husband once 
she was separated from him. Even more than Captain Perkins, 
Paul was convinced that her husband had beaten her or worse. 

Anne’s composure was even more intact than Paul surmised. 
During his visit she'd regained enough angry pride to contem- 
plate her future without tears. When Gilbert shoved his way 
into the cabin a few moments after the Frenchman had left it, 
she glanced up only briefly and then with an expression of 

Glaring defensively at his wife’s averted face, Gilbert 
blurted angrily, ‘What the hell happened to you?"’ 

“I’ve been seasick.’ She shrugged. 

**So have the other inexperienced passengers,"’ he insisted 
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callously. *] meant your face: How'd you smash it up like 


Startled out of her postured indifference, Anne half rose — 
from her chair before she settled back with a defiant control. 
know,"’ she snapped, ‘‘you kicked me out of 
“You're out of your mind,’’ he sputtered, **] haven't—"’ 
his protest with an icy contempt, Anne contin- 
ued her accusation. **Before I struck my head, you called me 

Gilbert's denial was explosive. ‘I haven't touched you 

“I know you haven't,”’ she returned with equal fury. ‘* You've 
been too busy with your own games. Except,"’ she added 
with biting vindictiveness, ‘‘on the first night of the storm 
when you returned here in your customary state of inebriation."’ 

The faint doubt that clouded Gilbert's eyes was quickly 
erased. “*There was nothing wrong with you when I left the 
next morning; you were in bed and asleep. But deny if you 
can that you've spent this morning with your lover. | watched 
him as he left here, and, lady, he looked more than self- 
satisfied, 

**My aunt's partners,’’ Anne stressed the words with delib- 
erate malice, *‘have been kind enough to see to my welfare 
_ since my husband deserted me. What did you come for this 
time, Gilbert?"’ she asked with a faint trace of her old 
defensive smile. ‘*I didn't think you'd spare the time for any 
useless conversation with me."’ 

There was nothing faint about the enraged flush that mot- 
tled his face. Striding past her as sure-footedly as Paul had 
done on the pitching deck, Gilbert rummaged in the box 
containing Aunt Margaret's brandy and removed three bottles. 
He paused briefly at the door to regard his wife’s rigid back 
grimly. ‘You're as much a cheating bitch as all the others,”” 
he muttered indistinctly. 

Two days later he returned in a drunken mood more vicious 
than any he'd exhibited before. Seated at the table where 
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**The last third of one thousand pounds, my lying wife." 
**How do you know it was a thousand pounds?’ 


Anne's hand gripped the end of the rope. ‘It's my money!" 

**You don’t own any money. You don't own any of these 
things, not these clothes or these books or these trunks."’ As 
he raged, he threw still more of her things about the room. 
“You're a smart enough girl to know the law, and the Boston 
law is the same as English law. A wife does not own a thing; 
everything belongs to her husband, including her body. Now 
where did you hide the money?”’ 

**You'll just have to look for it, won't you?"’ 

**There are other ways; a husband has the right to beat his 
wife." 

**How like you, Gilbert, to take the coward’s way of 
beating a wife to keep her terrified of a coxcomb who thinks 
he’s a man."* 

Their voices had risen to furious shouts that matched in 
volume the violence of the storm outside. 


**You,"* he raged, **you razor-tongued bastard. You don’t 
have the sense to be afraid." 

“*Never of you, you drunken fool! You unfaithful mucky 
lecher!"" 

‘Where's the money, bitch?"’ 

“Where you will never get your hands on it, bastard.’’ 

As he came toward her with his hand upraised, she leapt up 
from the table, and her hand gripped the rope until her 
knuckles turned white. She raised it and with all the strength | 
of her fury, she struck him across his cheek and shoulder. She — 
heard him scream as she watched the deep welts turn red with _ 
oozing blood. When she felt him tear the rope from her hand, © 
she turned to run. The first blow caught the back of her legs, 
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Four times she felt the rope slash deeply into her back and 
waited without movement for the fifth because she could not 


bright red blood began to soak the shredded dress. Then, as 
the strength and anger left him, he began to shake in the 
terrible realization of his savagery. *‘Oh, my God, Anne. Oh, 
my God!"’ And Anne knew the storm was over as he sank to 
his knees beside her. She also knew that she had only minutes 
to get out of this cabin. 

In a voice as soothing as one she would use for an injured 
child, Anne said, ‘‘I know, Gilbert, I know you didn’t mean 
to hurt me. But now, you have to help me stand."’ After he 
had drawn her to her feet as gently as his shaking hands could 
manage, she murmured again, ‘‘Please wrap my cloak around | 
me. I'm cold."" 

Frantically he grabbed her heavy wool cape and laid-it 
across her shoulders, but not before he saw the blood again. 
His face went white and he groped for the chair, fainting as 
he sat down. Anne looked down on the blond head resting on 
the table. Slowly and painfully she raised her hand and 
caressed it. ‘Good-bye, Tony,’ she murmured. 
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**An hour ago I might have done just that, but now, no, | 
will not kill him." 
“Then what are you planning to do?"’ 


bottle of your excellent cognac and a glass. Rest assured, 

Tom, my plan is the best one under the circumstances.’ The 

older partner watched Paul leave, and his shrewd eyes held a — 
speculative look. 

Paul rapped sharply on the next door down and entered 
without waiting for a response. He found the young occupant — 
still slumped in the chair staring vacantly across the darkened | 
cabin. **I didn't mean to hurt her,’ Gilbert whispered without 
looking up. *‘l didn't really mean to hurt her.” : 

‘*That may well be, mon ami, but what is done cannot be 
changed."* He poured a glass of cognac and shoved it in front 
of the young husband. *‘Now we must get down to practicalities. 
Which of these pieces of luggage are yours?"’ 

Gilbert looked around at Anne’s littered trunks and cringed 
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memory. *‘None of these. These are all my wife’s."* The 
tenderness of the last word was unmistakable. ‘‘Mine are in 
the other room."’ 

**Bon. This will be kept locked for a Boston board of 
inquiry, and any evidence must remain untouched. Let us take 
the two chairs and go into the other cabin."’ Paul had heard 
the longing in the other man’s voice, but he stecled his heart 


S 


what I must tell you,"” he said gently. 

Eyes filled with self-loathing looked up. **That I'm to be 
charged with beating my wife? Oh, God, it sounds so—" 
mon 


“No, ami, not that. Two ago your wife fell 
overboard and was lost.’’ Paul w the other man’s face 
go white and heard the glass drop from his nerveless fingers. 

The words when they finally came were without hope. 


“You searched for her in the water?’’ 

“No one except God can stop a ship in a storm." 

Anne’s final words to him seared Gilbert like a brand in his 
sick heart: **Good-bye, Tony.’* She had called him Tony just 
as she had during their moments of love, but her voice had 
sounded so sad and final. Driven by a desperate fear, Gilbert 
asked another hopeless question. *‘Did you look everywhere 
aboard for her?"’ 

“It was not necessary. She was seen going over the side.” 

Tortured eyes searched Paul’s face. ‘Did my wife jump 
overboard, Captain?’’ . 

““The seaman who saw the tragedy did not think so.”” 

Deeply shaken himself at the sight of Brownwell’s grief, 
Paul watched as sobs shook his companion. Compassionately 
he touched the other's shoulder. ‘We all make mistakes, mon 
ami. And yours is no worse than many other men have made. 
I will leave you now to compose yourself. Do not, I beg you, 
do anything foolish. Remember that nothing would have 
made your wife prouder than your courage at this time.*” 
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Just as a drowning man sees his life pass before his 
so did Gilbert relive his during the next half hour. He : 
every minute of those memories, except for Anne. He saw — 
again the contempt in his father's face and wished that . 
Semaeseee ens 
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brother's voice imploring him to stop his insanity. He 

with a sick revulsion when he remembered his doting © 

face and the everlasting lies she defended him with. In a 

procession, he saw again the blurred and faces of 

the women he had corrupted and been corrupted by, and the | 
. 


it 


cynical men he'd lost his to. He wept brokenly 
tried to stop the inexorable, torturing recall of his wife’ 
strong, slim body next to his and of her low voice vibrating i 
his ear when they had been together. But for her, his life 
been a worthless existence, until her love. And he 
destroyed her. 

Calm now and dry-eyed when Paul returned, Gilbert did — 
not care what his future held; he was prepared to follow 
without thought, what the older man proposed. 

The Frenchman noted the composure and nodded. **Within 
a few days we will arrive in Bermuda, and there we'll find 
some British ship headed for Australia. You served as naviga- 
tor in the navy, yes? Navigators are always in demand for 
such voyages. It would be better for you, I think, mon ami, 
that you should work your way and have less time to think." 
The younger man shrugged, so Pau! continued. ‘‘Just before I 
leave you on that ship, I will hand your. new captain the 
envelope containing the two thousand pounds of your wife’s 
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“I don’t want it." 

“Nevertheless, I will give it to the captain to hold for you 
until you reach your destination. What you do with it there is 
your concern. But remember, mon ami, you're young with a 
long life ahead of you. Do not, I beg you, waste any more 
years. One more thing; I will sell your two horses when I 
reach Boston, and send you the money.”’ . 

“No. Give them away to whoever needs them.’ Gilbert _ 
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this time, and in America, I think. This girl is not one who 
can be easily content, like my Lynette. This one will want 
much more, and she will need her courage back.”’ 

That afternoon when he visited her, he found a weeping, 
unhappy Anne; and for the first time since the night she had 
come to him for help he did not pamper her. *‘Chérie, you 
are becoming a tedious woman. You weep because a husband 
left you. You weep because you were not happy with him. 
You weep because you're bored. You weep because you're 
not a little girl anymore, safe at home with an indulgent aunt. 
It is time for you to grow up. You will have to face many 
problems when you reach Boston. You are a woman alone, 
and that is never easy. And | think, chérie, you have another 
problem as well. Is that not so?"’ 

Anne had been glaring at him with the anger of a child who 
had been scolded when she expected to be praised. But now 
she stared at him. 

Patiently he continued, “‘Chérie, you have to face this 
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thing. There is nothing anyone can do for you this time. You 
will have to do it alone."’ As she continued to look at him 
without any comprehension, it was Paul's turn to stare at her. 
had no idea what he was talking about. “‘Each morning 
are sick, each afternoon you are not, yes? You don’t 
shook her head. ‘‘Mon dieu, 


as 
dumbest village girl of ten. She felt as light as a feather. All 


angel babe she'd name Tony. 
““I didn’t know, Paul."’ She laughed again. ‘I don’t even 
know how old it is. Oh, Paul, I have so many things to do. 


Now I have to earn twice as much money—no, ten times.’’ — 


And she frowned in concentration about the ways and means. 
Even in this moment of shocked enlightenment, her practicality 
surfaced. A simple return to Grayhaven was now impossible. 


She would be doubly branded as a bastard with a bastard if — 


she tried to teach village children, and the alternative home 


in England was far worse. Anne could not conceive of a 
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child under the 
spiteful domination of Suzanne Brownwell. She wished she 
knew more about Boston. Would she have enough money to 
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pounds, but Anne was paying no attention. She was too busy 
taking inventory of her assets. 

“If I can get a job as a teacher during the day,"’ she mused, 
“I can work as your bookkeeper at night. And I do have three 
hundred and forty-seven pounds. If I can invest a part of that 
money in a business, then it can start to earn an income, 
too."’ A sudden thought struck her. ‘*Paul, how long does a 
woman have to wait after she has had a child before she can 


“I won't be taken care of like some breeding sow,"’ she 
stormed. “‘If no man will hire me, I'll work for myself. I 
don't need any pity or protection. I'm going to succeed on my 
own, Paul Bouvier, without anyone's help."’ 

Paul left, not sure that he had done the right thing by 
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telling her about the child. But he was grateful that he did not 
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squirmed as he hedged. **I will bring some work home 
each night, and you can go on as you've been doing."’ 
*That’s not what 1 mean. Would you hire me to work at | 
shipyards?"’ 
ell now, Annie, shipyards are mighty rough places, and 
*t what you'd call gentlemen. It's no place for a 
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the men aren 

lady.’* He did not mention her condition, so Anne concluded 
that he did not know about the child. And she vowed he 
would not learn about it for months yet, if she could convince 
Paul not to tell him or anyone else. But Captain Perkins had 
told her what wanted to know. Boston men were just as 
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as Englishmen. 

paced , Temembering the things Paddy had 
her about survival in a strange world. She remembered 
his answer when she had asked why he'd changed Ian's name 
to John. *‘It’s best to use the enemy's own weapons whenever 
you can."’ She stopped her pacing and looked down at her 
, lean body where not a trace of motherhood showed. She 
felt her brown hair, which was a nice nondescript color. And 
her decision. Since women were not welcome in 
"s world, she would invade it as a man. She shuddered 
. Many of the crude taunts she'd faced in her 
her of being manlike; and she had often 
transformed into a small, defenseless woman 
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and polished manners. But ladylike ways would 
. As a woman she could not earn as much 
. if Bostonians allowed her to earn any 
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Maude looked at her shrewdly and nodded. ‘‘All right, 
Anne. The kitchen’s down the hall. You can come 
you're ready, but don’t bother to dress. Lynette and I are the 
only ones here.” 

Anne was out of bed before the door closed on the 
departing woman, her heart beating with another kind of fear 
How was she going to explain her need to find a home of her 
own? Mrs. Perkins obviously expected her to remain here 
Hastily Anne washed her face in the small necessaries room 
and donned one of her least wrinkled day dresses. Rigid 

would 
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France than the utility room of a home. Dominated by a stone 
fireplace with baking ovens on one side, the room contained a 
wall-long sink counter with its own water pump, a great black 


Having heard Paul refer to Lynette often, the English girl 
nodded and murmured, ‘‘Madame Bouvier."’ 

There was a hushed silence before the Frenchwoman’s 
laughter sounded. ‘*‘I am not Madame Bouvier, Anne; she: 
lives somewhere still in France. I am Paul's mistress. Please 
call me Lynette."’ 

Gulping imperceptibly, Anne nodded again and repeated 
the name. ‘‘Lynette."’ 

“It is shocking, no?"’ the dark-eyed woman asked. 
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**No,”* Anne answered promptly, having just remembered 
her own unconventional plans to pose as a man, “‘not at all.’” 
Smiling now with gamine impudence, Lynette i 
“When I first arrive here, I pretend to be a wife. But me? I 


to hide. “L hope you are hungry. Paul said you do not eat so 
well on the ship.”’ 

Hungrier by the minute, Anne nodded and sat down; the 
meal that followed was one of her most memorable. The food 
was heaped on platters and placed on the table—fried ham, a 

egg mixture, a bowl of tiny strawberries, and a 
plate of thickly sliced bread so full of raisins it looked more 


“Where in Boston are there houses to let?"’ she inquired 
during a lull in the conversation. 

Maude looked at her sharply. *‘And just why would you be 
asking a foolish question like that, Anne?’’ 

Startled once more by the blunt curiosity of her hostess, 
Anne answered more cautiously, *‘I'll need a home while I'm 
here in Boston.’’ 

**You have one, right here with Tom and me.”’ 

“*That won't be possible,’’ the girl gasped, panicked by the 
thought that her carefully laid plans were being threatened. 

**Spect it'll have to be, young lady, leastways until your 
aunt or father arrive to pack you home. They'd skin me alive 
if I let you loose on your own."’ 

Anne was speechiess for the moment as an angry flush of 
annoyance reddened her cheeks. ‘*I] beg your pardon?’’ she 
muttered finally. 

**Best you read their letters before you start making plans," 
the New England woman stated flatly. “Tom's told me all 
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dec on the opening sentence of all the 

aunt's: *‘Gilbert and I arrived safely in Boston last 
."* She was not going to surrender meekly to more long 
dependence; her life was her own to live for the first 
he had enough money and a plan for her own and her 
survival that she was determined to put into effect. 

‘Then if you're through breakfast,’’ Maude reminded her, 
“let's get your bath over with, so’s the stove can cool off 
before suppertime. It gets right hot in Boston by midday."’ 

““What time will Captain Perkins return?"’ 

“Don't expect him or Paul before dark. Their first day 
back at the yards is apt to be a Jong ‘un,’’ Maude called over 
her shoulder as she hefted a large cast-iron pot full of boiling 
water. Anne watched in dismay as both the women carried the 
water to the necessaries room in her wing of the house. 
Belatedly she lifted the third pot and followed them, empty- 
ing her contribution into the brass tub there. She watched as — 
cold water was drawn by the pump on the basin counter. 

“Tom's father was a handy man with pipes,’’ Maude 
explained. **He insisted that everyone could pump their own 
when he installed these contraptions all over the house. When 
you finish you pull that plug in the tub and let the water out.”’ 
Lifting a section of the floorboards, she showed her guest a_ 
foot-wide grating where the water would flow out. ‘Goes to a 
sump outside and then flows into long ditches filled with 
rock. Not much else to New England soil except rock,’’ she 
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doubt their good intentions. But she still 
lacked the freedom she would need. In a frenzy to get started, 
she emptied the water, hung the towels to dry, and cleaned the 
room. Only then did she begin with the most imperatively 
necessary first step—making certain that every one of the 
letter writers remained firmly entrenched in England. 
Digging a packet of paper, quills, and ink from her school 
supply trunk, she wrote two sets of similar letters to the four 
men. Only in the one to Aunt Margaret would she tell a part 
of the truth; Anne knew her aunt too well to expect gullibility 
for a network of partial lies. The men, she reasoned accurately, 
would be relieved enough not to question her blatant disre- 
gard for accuracy. The first four letters all began with the 
reassurance that her marriage was intact and continuing in 
Boston and included a brief description of the happier days 
aboard ship. The three to her father, father-in-law, and grand- 
father she ended with a brief announcement of eventual 
motherhood sometime in the vague area of early spring. *‘I 
haven't told Gilbert yet,’’ she wrote truthfully, “because he’s 
worried about getting settled in Boston.’ Caustically she 
hoped he was worried about a hundred other problems as 
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well. “‘And I don’t intend to tell him for months; so I'd 
appreciate your not mentioning the event in your letters to 
us.'’ In the missive to Lord Brownwell she added an addition-— 
al request that he not tell his wife about the child. ‘I'm afraid | 
she might feel it her duty to come to Boston,” she wrote 


child with a copious expression of gratitude for the 
thoroughbred horses—carefully she had erased the word two 
and replaced it with the original number. Again the acrid 
memory of her husband's selfishness momentarily blotted out 
reasonable thought. He must have gambled the money he'd 
received for selling her mare as well as the other eleven 
hundred and fifty-three 

Omitting Harold from the second set of letters, she fabricated 
even more untruths, reminding these three relatives first that 
she didn’t want Gilbert to know about the child—not yet, at 
any rate. “He doesn’t like Boston and he's restless. 1 think 
he'd have preferred Australia." After a brief description of 
the Perkinses’ home and the families who lived in in it, 
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resentful mood, Anne didn't really want Gilbert disinherited 
as his father had threatened. *‘Someday he might grow up,"” 


Restlessly she walked over to the window and pushed aside 
the bleached muslin curtains. ‘*l have no time for memories," 
she reminded herself sharply. ‘There's no knight in shining 
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with the five letters she wished to send. “‘Does America have 
Jetter post?"" she asked Maude. 

“Land sakes, yes, but you don’t have to use it. The Belle 
jeaves for England next week." 

“I'd like them to go on a faster ship, if possible." 

Lynette smiled. **] don’t blame you. It is what Papa might 
do that worries you, n'est-ce pas?’’ 

“Yes, I don’t want him here.’ 

“Then we send on a clipper ship. They go so much more 


leave a blue sack anywhere around?"’ 
“No, Anne, he didn’t. He put your gold coins in the bank 
this morning where they'll be safe. And don’t frown at me. 
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You can get your money out just as soon as | introduce you to 
Wally Stanton. He isn’t exactly a trusting man. Lynette will 
pay the shipping cost this time. See eee 


worrying."’ 

With nothing else to do, the visor accepted the well-menntl 
advice and in the next three hours became an optimistic 
American without seeing one bit of the beauty of Boston. — 
Lynette drove only along the bustling, dirty, crowded water- 
front that stretched for miles along south bay, Boston Harbor, — 
and the wide-mouthed Charles River. An expert driver, the 
Frenchwoman was not flustered by the raucous traffic of — 
hand-drawn carts, heavy dray wagons, fancy carriage rigs, 
and impatient men on horseback. Calmly she urged her 
plodding horse along without interrupting the flow of talk. As 
a guide Lynette seemed to sense that her passenger's interest 
was more than casual, especially when she parked in front of — 
the McKay docks where a sailing vessel was being loaded. — 

Not in Dover or Le Havre harbors had Anne seen a ship — 
like this one. It was long and narrow and rode low in the — 
water. On the almost flush decks there was only a half-buried _ 
wheelhouse, and the ship's bowsprit was not angled sharply 
upward as on the Boston Queen but seemed almost parallel to 
the water. Towering in the air were three square-rigged masts 
with so many rigging lines and reefed sails that Anne couldn't 
imagine anyone walking on the deck. ; 

“It's a clipper ship, Anne,"’ Lynette informed her, ‘‘the — 
fastest ship in the world. But don’t tell Paul or Tom that I” 
bring you here. They hate them." j 

““Why, if they’re faster?”’ 

“‘It is perhaps because Mr. McKay builds them, but I don’t 
think so. My Paul says they're the devil on men. His brother 
is captain of one in France, so Paul has sailed on them. But 
who knows? We go aboard, yes?’’ At Anne's eager nod, 
Lynette called to the man watching them from the deck. : 

“Jean, you leave tomorrow for Liverpool? You will carry 
letters for us?" 
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“Delighted to, Lynette. Paul know you're here doing 
with the enemy?’ 
“‘Non, Jean Reeves, Paul does not.” 
The man laughed as he eyed Anne appreciatively. **Who's 
your friend, Lynette?"’ 


1 i » Mrs. Grey?" 
“No, Captain Reeves, my husband is dead.’’ She took a 
and added, **I'm going to live in Boston with my 
brother Andrew, and he'll be looking for a job in 
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seaman, ma’am?"’ 

‘s a bookkeeper, but he does know something 
ipping. Our grandfather is a shipbuilder in England, 
helped keep the books for years." 

"ll be wanting me to recommend him for a job 
McKay?"’ 

“Yes. You won't regret it, Captain. My brother is a hard 
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after Anne and Lynette had started the return drive, 
Frenchwoman maintained a stiff silence. Finally she 
pulled to a stop along the turn-in road to the Perkins house 
and asked sharply, ‘“This brother of yours, he is perhaps 
invisible?"" 


% 


However, Maude Perkins, at least, had gained an inkling of 
Andrew's existence. Disturbed about what she considered 
was an obsessive suspicion on the part of her young guest, 
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she'd frankly gone to Anne's room to find out what *‘cock-— 
burr was scratching the girl's thin hide."* From one trunk 


sewn men’s garments. 
“*Anne,"’ she asked bluntly as the younger women entered 
the kitchen upon ber return home, *‘did bring some of 
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your husband had turned out to be a decent man.”’ | 
Realizing that any more lies would be a waste of time, — 
Anne became the aggressor. *‘Did my aunt tell you that I was 
a good bookkeeper, Mrs. Perkins?”’ 
“She sure did and Tom said you did a dang smart job on 
“Did your husband mention the fact that he refused to give 
me a job at the shipyards?"’ 


“I'd rather be laughed at in public than shunted away and — 
be hidden in private like some two-headed freak, Mrs. Perkins."’ 
- call me Maude, since we're down to ‘druthers,’ 
Anne.”’ 

**How tall are you, Maude?"’ 
**Taller than most, I reckon."’ 
**But you're still shorter than your husband, who is five 


Mande smiled pene Ce eter 


**] think you'd better tell us what you're planning to do, 
Anne, if you want Lynette and me to help you. That passel of 
men’s clothes you got hid away won't do the job, if it's what 
I think it is,"’ Maude scoffed. 

Aghast at the accurate discernment of the older woman, 
Anne evaded a direct answer. ‘‘I'm not sure yet."’ 

**Why in thunder then are you so dead set on working? You 
could live here without doing a lick.” 

Anne laughed hopelessly. **] could live with my aunt and 
do nothing but teach in a protected little school, or with my 
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father, or grandfather, and probably with my father-in-law, 


too. And I'd be exactly what I always was—a woman who 
was too tall and who had an even worse disadvantage. Since 
my aunt has written to you, Maude, you probably know that | 
was illegitimate, and everyone knew that I was. Over here | 
don't think anyone will care; that is, if I can become a 


respected worker. So one way or another I'm going to work.”" 


Maude nodded. **Go get those britches on, Anne. Let's see 
if you've got any chance of fooling people.”’ 

The young girl was shaking by the time she reached her 
room to take the first realistic step toward reaching her goal. 
During the twenty minutes it took her to change, the other 
two women exchanged some pithy comments. 

“‘Durn fool men, Tom said her father and grandfather paid 
a passel of money for a no-good husband and then sent that 
young-'un off without any protection. Only the aunt's got a 
lick of sense. And you have to admit, the aunt's investment 
will most likely save the company. Anne's got good sense, 
too. Imagine recovering from the beating she took and the 
desertion of that scamp both, and still having the grit to fight. 
Will you be willing to help her, Lynette?’’ 

“Oui, but I think we have one big job to do. The clothes 
will be no probléme. She is tall like a man already and she 
have the small hips and long legs. But oh /a la, she is so 
much the lovely lady! Jean Reeves almost fall on his face 
with the flattery today. Her husband was one big fool."’ 

“It'll mean lying to our men.”’ 

Lynette chuckled. *‘So? Paul, he has lied to me. He always 
say, ‘With a man, it is different.’ I think, Maude, we spit in 


“1 don’t want your children to hear us lie, though. When — 


do they get home from school next?"’ 
**We have the time, chérie."’ 


Time was what it took for the transformation. As Lynette 


had predicted, the externals were simple to arrange. One 
ee ree ter eee Ceerene am 
well-cut men's jackets, three pairs of breeches, shirts, ties, 





, take bigger bites. Better stick your nose up a 
little higher. 1 expect limeys to act conceited.’’ 

Each evening a tired trio of women served dinner for Paul 
Tom; and for two hours afterward, Anne and Maude did 
the bookkeeping. The older woman had to restrain herself 
from making a sharp rejoinder every time her husband repeat- 
ed his nightly speech. ‘‘Now, Annie, isn't this better than 
working with a lot of rough men?"" 

In the flickering lamplight the girl strained her eyes and 


z 


buyers. 

On the day Lynette pronounced Andrew Grey full-fledged, 
who had helped her, and mounted her horse. With a definite 
pian in mind, she stopped first at the Donald McKay Shipping 
Company and applied for a job as bookkeeper. The manager 
nodded his approval of the smartly dressed young Englishman. 


“Yes, I've worked on the books with one of the 
partners for several years.’’ Aunt Margaret would be vastly 
amused, thought, if she could hear this conversation 


“*No, sir, but I'd like to see this one. And I'd appreciate all 
the printed material on McKay clipper ships you have available."’ 

“*All right, young fellow, I'll gather it up while you tour the 
place with one of the plant men. If you're interested in the 
job, come back in a week and we'll start you off."’ 
horse in front of Perkins, Bouvier and Gray Shipyards and 
walked past twenty men working around drafting tables in the 
office without attracting any special attention. At the foreman’s 
desk Anne halted and again asked for a bookkeeping job. 

“Captain Perkins's wife usually does them, but I know she 
wants to be shut of the job. Besides, it'd be better if they 


“Yes, sir,"’ she answered, “*happens I do know a little. But 
I know a lot more about bookkeeping."’ 
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back to-a woman. With the braids neatly pinned around her 
cropped hair, she was on time to greet an apologetic Captain 
Perki 


ns. 

“I'm sorry, Annie, but the office foreman hired a bookkeeper 
today. I know I should have informed him that you were 
already doing the job, but I didn't. And now there’s no way I 


*s going to be very busy in a few months 

from now after she returns home."’ Her conscience at the 

moment was free from even the slightest twinge of guilt. 
Within two weeks she had become an accepted member of 


them had been lost at sea in a North Atlantic storm. Now 
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those ships were being offered for sale on the open market. It 
was the head draftsman who alerted her to the fact that 
“open market'’ was rapidly being closed to everything but 


sadly. 
‘Speed. The clipper outruns our ships in less than half the 
time. Our hull speed is seven knots, the McKay clipper is 


seventeen. At top speed it takes us twenty days to reach 
England. The clipper can do it in fewer than eight. We've lost _ 
the mail contracts and most of the perishable cargo business.’ 

“Then shouldn't we build a faster ship?’’ 

“First we'd have to rebuild half our equipment. It’s the 
hull design, Andy. The clipper’s almost a double-ender with a 

and a narrow beam even at midship. Our 

modified frigate has a wide curved transom high out of the 
water wide beam. McKay's and our ships are both 
about a hundred and sixty feet long, but our beam is forty- 
two feet, his is only twenty-seven."’ 

“Can we carry more cargo?"’ 
are more comfortable. Because we're slower, we handle 
better in harbors and our cargo arrives in better shape. We've 
other advantages, too. We only need half the number of crew 
because we don’t carry all that canvas the clipper does. 
There's no doubt the clipper is superior on the long hauls 
through Magellan Strait and across the Pacific, but we're 
probably more efficient on the Atlantic." 

“According to ali that, we could charge less for cargo.”’ 

“Never thought of it before, but I reckon you're right.”’ 

Anne returned to her table and spread out all the material 
she had on McKay clipper ships. The first problem, she 
decided, was to compile an advertisement for Perkins, Bouvier 
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every Atlantic Ocean shipping firm on America’s East Coast. 
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‘I've already written every detail to my aunt, and I think 
the only thing she’s going to be angry about is that you 
refused to employ me as a woman." 

Paul glared at her. *‘We still refuse, so now you can get 
home and take those breeches off and put back on the clothes 
of a woman."’ 

Defiantly Anne shook her head. **! won't do it. I'll get me 
a job somewhere else.”” 

Noting her increased determination, Tom asked quietly, 
““Have you already been offered a job with another company?"’ 

“*Yes, I have.’’ 

**Annie, | wish you'd spoken to Paul and me before you 
went to all this trouble. There’s no need for you to work at 
all. Your aunt sent ten thousand pounds over to America just 
for your support. It’s safely banked for you here in Boston."’ 

As pleasant as this piece of news was, her reaction to it 


she responded acidly, *‘have been 
for it during the past two weeks without a shred of suspicion. 
I've gone on errands to every comer of these yards and not 
once did anyone treat me as anything but a young man.”’ 
**Nevertheless—’’ Tom began, only to be interrupted by a 
slashing attack. 
“Nevertheless nothing. In those two weeks I found out 


at her use of ‘‘our,"’ Tom asked, ‘‘Do you like 
‘our product’ better than McKay’s?’’ 

Embarrassed by his tone of mild ridicule, she admitted her 
ignorance. ‘*I don't know enough to compare them, really. It 
just seems to me that they have different purposes. But I do 
know,"’ she added more firmly, *‘that I want to work here, 
and | want to invest that ten thousand pounds in this company 
for ten percent of the ownership. I'd work without wages 
until we start to show a profit.’’ 

The older captain stared at her before he made some rapid 
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on paper. “*Ten’s too high, but I might consider 
eight percent and a salary. Tell me, what would you recom- 
mend we do with the extra capital?” 

“Send advertisement to every shipping company on 
the list and then start two more ships on the unused launching 
rails." 

‘om turned to his partner. “What do you think, Paul?" 
I say no. Having a woman working here is, for me, not 
good.” 

“Think back, Paul. She's right about our profits and I 
believe this plan of hers will work."’ 

“I don't give a damn."’ 

**Yes, you do. Besides, I'm thinking about what Anne will 

turn her offer down. She'd make the same one to 
McKay, and I'd sure rather have her with us than on his side. 
Paul, why don’t you talk to her while I check some of these 
statistics downstairs."’ 


promise to leave before that time."’ The only response she 
received was a shrug; but when Tom Perkins returned, the 
younger partner withdrew his objection. 

ore we sign any contract with our new 
partner, Paul, she has to promise to continue living with 
Maude and her own protection. Agreed, Anne?"’ 
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Moreover, he was furious with Lynette for her part in the 
deception. For once, though, the good-natured mother of his 
beloved children had her say. *‘Monsieur Bouvier, you are not 
my husband, so you cannot order me to do, poof, what you 
want.’ When she felt Paul stiffen beside her, Lynette chuck- 
snuggled closer. ‘‘Chéri, this girl has no chance 
unless she does this thing. She has not a good man like you; 
she has only sad memories at night."’ 

Although his antagonism remained intact for another two 
months, he was grudgingly that *‘Andrew 
Grey"’ was an excellent worker; but not until a near catastro- 
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great 
brakes to hold, a crew raced out from the sidelines with a 
replacement rail. In five minutes the system was operable 
again, and the straining men released the brakes slowly so the 
bull could complete its slide into the water. Never before had 
there been a standby rail crew on the site. When Paul checked 
the equipment list, he found the main list signed by the 
foreman; but beneath that signature was an additional list with 
the rail and the crew on it. That one was initialed A. G. At 
supper that night he asked her why she had added the extras. 


her own identity while she worked. Mecting cach challenge 
as it came and looking unceasingly for new ones became such 
an all-consuming drive that she had no time for remembering 
the past or worrying about the future. She ate breakfast and 
supper in her workclothes and slept ten hours in dreamless 
exhaustion. Frequently she even forgot her advancing condi- 
tion while at home. The height she’d always hated became 
her greatest ally, and she remained largely unaware of bodily 
changes. At five or six months—she wasn’t certain which—a 
slight bulge necessitated her changing into the looser breeches; 
but since the cold Massachusetts weather made the use of a 
large winter coat mandatory, she appeared no different even to 
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Be 
dresses in her wardrobe, Anne herself was largely unaware 
of the extent of her altered waistline. Having never 
any childbearing women enough to know what the usual 
expectations were, she was convinced she was following a 
completely normal pattern. 

In early January a blizzard blanketed Boston with impene- 
trable drifts of snow, and the shipyards, like most other 
businesses, shut down for a week. It was during that idle 
week at the Perkinses’ home that Anne made her announce- 
ment—not voluntarily, but in reply to an innocent comment of 
Maude’s. 

“I declare, Anne, I don’t see how with all the hard work 
you do, but you're actually plumping up." 

For Anne the shock of discovery was only momentary; her 
sense of humor resurfaced with a buoyancy that aroused her 


had not been the one to notice, Paul was defensive. Lynette, 
who had been vaguely suspicious for weeks, was relieved, 
while Maude was delighted—once she stopped saying, ‘I 
don't believe it; I declare, it isn't possibie.”’ 

Only Tom Perkins appreciated the humor of the situation. 
“You're a young devil, Andrew Grey."’ He laughed. *‘And just 
how were you planning on proclaiming this miracle to the men?’ 

“Andy's going back to England to see his family, while his 
sister remains in America."’ She grinned. *‘But Andy will be 
back, Tom Perkins, so don't you dare hire another bookkeeper. 
I can do all of my work right here at the house."’ 

The first two weeks of Anne's enforced retirement were 
almost pleasant and certainly as busy for her as working at 
the shipyards. On one of the shopping excursions to Boston, 
Lynette took her to see the midwife who'd delivered her own 
children six and eight years earlier. Experienced by twenty 
years in the demanding profession of birthing live infants, the 


“To be on side, then, I think you'd better plan on 
hiring a wet nurse in advance, even though you'll probably 
want to feed the child yourself." 


managed to find two of the young mothers, whose own 
infants were still so tiny Anne was afraid to touch either 
child. 


just met would share the task of motherhood. The day after 
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It wasn't that she didn’t enjoy the company of Lynette 


necessary; there was only one lonely woman without a home 
at all. Just when she'd first considered the barn as a possibility, 
she wasn't sure; but the sight of it had intrigued her for the 
she'd been in America. 

For a fraction of a moment, Anne experienced a stab of 
nostalgia as she looked up at the weather-beaten building; she 
almost see the ancient oak tree that had sheltered her 
home in England. *‘Grayhaven,"’ she murmured 
as she mounted the stairs and unlocked the two oak 
that were more the doors of a home than those of a 
first impression was one of warmth; and not 
taken a dozen steps did she realize that no bam 
"d ever seen before was decked with ship’s timbers. 
even a barn, she thought, it’s... what? She knew as 

a ; 


creer 


B 


rows of heavy posts at cither of 

structure were two wide lofts, not open barn lofts for hay 

storage, but neatly walled lofts with railinged stairs leading to 
each side. 

But it was the two-story-high open room she was sitting in 

that reminded Anne of England. Even the great black wood- 
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“He didn't want people knowing they weren't altogether 
legal. As if that’s near as important as giving them love. I 
never had any of my own; but Lynette, bless her, let me share 
the two tykes she birthed. And now if it’s all right with you, 
I'll have still another to fuss over and love. Let's go home, 
Anne, we've got to get that nursery ready. One more thing, 
young lady, Tom's almost as excited as | am about your 


The tears streamed down Anne’s face in gratitude to this 
generous woman next to her and to another generous, childless 
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“Deux bébé, chérie; for you one is not cain M 
‘Mon dieu, even in motherhood this Anne Grey i 
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Chapter 11 


Her first year of 
Anne Grey gesture of defiance against 
&@ woman—she didn’t produce a drop 
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“*you'll be very useful."’ Maude quickly became adept at 
soothing whichever child was crying, and the noise was 
reduced enough for Anne herself to become a practicing 
mother. 

On the day the twins finally opened their eyes with the 
serious intent of seeing the world they had been 1 
shoved into, she discovered their beauty and their differences. 
Although both had inherited the pale blond hair of their 
father, Margaret Maude’s eyes were a soft light brown while 
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such had been the name Anne whispered when first she held 
him, was the more serious of the two and the less demanding. 
Almost from the first, he seemed aware of the need to listen, 
and within months he had begun to articulate sounds that 
almost seemed like words to a thrilled mother 

For Margaret, an adoring mother was unnecessary. From 
the first week Tom Perkins had formed a special attachment 
for this tiny brown-eyed siren that assured her instant atten- 
tion whenever he was near. Dutifully her first words when 
she finally articulated them at nine months were ‘*Mama"’ 
and *‘*Mary,"’ but ber next four were **‘Tom,"’ **‘man,”’ 
“*boat,’’ and “‘up.’*" With a pleased grin Tom would pick her 
up and hold her, gently at first, and then, in response to her 
demand for motion, more playfully. It was he who first 
dubbed the little towhead ** ie."’ This odd friendship 
between a disciplined man of sixty winters and acti 


an ve 
infant girl was one of the cohesive forces in the home life of 
this household of unrelated people. 

Just how much a part that relationship played in makin 
this home a permanent one for her, Anne was never able 
assess accurately, since the kindly man became fond of all 
children in the nursery, not just the little girl who had 
captured some small strand of his heartstrings. Increasingly 
aware of the enormity of the disruption her twins had caused, 
Anne's thoughts returned often to that huge empty barn. It 
could become a home with a few alterations, and the Perkinses 
and Bouviers would remain friends and not disgruntled 
houseniates. It was Tom himself who gave her the first 
Opportunity to broach the subject. He'd just tucked the six- 
week-old Maggie into her cradle and turned to the young 
mother. 

“Annie, how soon do you think you'll be taking your 
children to see their family in England?" 

She shook her head. *‘Not for a long, long time.”’ 

**You'll have to, Anne.”’ 
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*‘Why? I can support them and make my home here in 


Boston.” 


He peered at her intently. ‘I'd like nothing better, and 
_ Maude is as happy as a biddy hen to have a brood to mother. 
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**That's just it, Tom. They have too many grandfathers in 
" England, and I wouldn't be allowed to live my own life there. 
But I don’t intend to ruin your home much longer. | plan to 
make my own home soon and I can tell you exactly where. I 
want to buy that old barn from you." 

*“No, Annie, I won't sell it to you, You're too young for 
that kind of responsibility. We'd all be worried about you, 
and it'd be too far away for us to be sure the little tykes were 
safe."" 

‘Then I'll have to rent a home in Boston." 

“That would be worse. There’re some ugly types living 
there who could be dangerous. So if you're planning to stay 
in Boston, | want you right here." 

“Are you certain you want all this clutter around?” 

Brushing the tears from her eyes, she smiled impishly at 
the man who'd just solved her problem. *‘In that case, I'll be 
back on the job tomorrow.”" 

“I'm not saying that you won't be welcome there,"’ he 
equivocated. *‘The books have a way of getting behind 
without you; but you'll be. working only part-time in the 
future. Four hours a day, at most.’’ 

““I need the wages for ten hours."’ 

*“‘No, you won’t. Your investment should begin to pay 
dividends.”’ 

**That's really Aunt Margaret's investment. Nine hours?’’ 

“*Six.”’ 

Eventually they compromised on eight, and even then 
Anne found that many of the jobs she'd assumed earlier had 
been assigned to other workers, leaving her a much reduced 
work load. Within two weeks she had brought the books up to 
current and discovered in the process that the firm of Perkins, 
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delight the alterations needed proved to be the simpler one of 
such visit, she reviewed her own financial situation. Her 
hoard of gold coins still amounted to more than fourteen 
hundred dollars, even allowing for another year of wages for 
the two nurses. With economic planning, she decided, it 
would be enough for a start; however, she would not be able 
to purchase the barn now. Somehow she would have to 
persuade Tom to rent it to her. Her next problem was to 
determine whether or not Bostonians would send their chil- 


having children. Durn fools double theirselves every two 
years, they do."” Anne flinched when she realized that in her 
eight months in Boston, she had tripled herself. 

But the man who convinced her that her plan was feasible 
was a Scot shipowner. ‘‘It’s the idea of public schools, lad. 


. 


private school could be profitable, and she could eventually 
emerge from hiding and become a respected teacher. 

That night she approached Tom with a confident smile. 
“Tom, I've been thinking about the barn." 

**The answer is still the same, Annie. I’m not selling it to 
you for a home. You've agreed to live here as long as you're 
in Boston." 

**I don't want it for a home, Tom, and I don’t want to buy 
it."” She took a deep breath and plunged. ‘*] want to use it on 
4 profit-sharing basis.” 

He regarded her suspiciously. ‘‘Whenever you use that tone 
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of voice, Annie, it either means more work or more money 
outlay. Which is it this time?"’ 
“It's neither, at least not for you. I want to rent the bam 
from you and open a private school there."’ 
y now: *‘What do you know about schools, 
Annie?"’ 


‘I helped start the original Grayhaven in England. All you 
need is a building, teachers, books, and pupils."’ 

Paul's sarcastic voice chimed in, *‘And maybe a pencil or 
two. You have invented a thirty-hour day for all your little 
jobs: bookkeeping, teaching, and maybe a little something © 
else—tike two enfants? You are, | think, Anne, becoming a 
fool about work."’ 

“Oh, no, Paul, I don’t intend to teach full-time. Only on 
two mornings a week. Boys can’t really take much more 
Latin and mathematics than that.’ 

“Anne,"’ warned Tom, ‘Boston has some strict new laws 





“I think I can,”” she insisted. ‘ “Remember that pile of long 
lengths of warped lumber you told your yard boss to throw ~ 
out? Well, I put a hold on it, and I'll pay the drayage on it to 
the barn. By cutting it into short lengths, there'll be enough to 
build the partitions. I figured that 1 could pay two ship's. 
carpenters to work on Sundays. I've also estimated the costs 
of cutting three more doorways.” 

“*That old barn will need a lot of fixing before it'll be safe 
enough for children.”’ 

**Not as much as Aunt Margaret’s home needed in England. 
The foundation is heavy stone and the floors and roof are 
sound. Even the steps are sturdy.”’ 

Hanging up the dishtowels behind the kitchen stove, Maude 
joined the argument. *‘It's a strong enough building to last for 
another hundred years, Tom, and you know it. And Anne will © 
be a lot better off teaching school than she is gallivanting all 
over Boston dressed as a man. Even part-time. Besides, she'd 
have a future there.’ 
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Tom's voice was no longer so negative. ‘Was that what 
you had in mind, Annie? A permanent future here in Boston?"* 

Recalled to the imponderable realities of her situation, 
Anne shook her slowly. ‘‘I'm not sure about my perma- 
nent future, Tom. I may want to return to England someday. 
just think that a school here will be a good investment for 
me—for both of us."" 

“Just how much money do you have to invest?"" 

“I have over a thousand dollars."* 

““And where can you get teachers for that kind of money?"" 

**I think I know where I can find some who'll gamble with 
me. Will you think about my proposition, Tom?"’ 

With a thoughtful nod, Tom Perkins returned to 


stirring his 
coffee; and remained quietly at the table and played 
with the twins until she heard him clear his throat. She 
returned the infants to their cradles and waited. Again Tom 
cleared his throat. *‘That old building has been unused long 
enough. Go ahead, Annie. And if—mind you, | said if—you 
make any money, you can pay me a small amount of rent." 
Greyhaven Academy, Boston, took four months to remodel; 
but when the work was finished, a practical school building 
was ready for children, and a staff of four full-time teachers 
were living on the top floor 
Acquiring this staff had been a victory for Anne in all 


afford to live only in shanties, where many died of malnutri- 
tion by the age of thirty-five. 
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herself. After she had located a shipment of gray wool fabric 
that had become waterstained in transit, the two other women 


he stitched a tiny green shamrock. 

In these new uniforms the five *‘English"’ teachers began 
their assault on the entrenched establishments of Boston. 
Stopping first at the education department in the State House 
on Beacon Hill, they were greeted by a harried secretary who 


private Groton Academy, where the **English visitors’’ stud-_ 
ied the curricula offered and listed the books being used. Next — 
they canvassed the bookstores, seeking an owner who would 
extend them credit. Only in the fifth shop, Desmond's Book 
Emporium, did they locate such a man. In return for Greyhaven 
Academy's insistence that the proposed one hundred students | 
purchase all their books from him, Mr. Desmond would give 
free copies and reference books to the five teachers. 
Having saved the most critically important mission of the 
day for the last, the five determined educators invaded the 
. Without advertisements they could never hope to 
attract a hundred students by opening day in September. The | 
Liberator refused to give them any published space at all, 
either paid for or not, since its owners had sponsored the 
campaign for free education. At the Boston Gazette the 
teachers received a cool reception from a bored reporter who ~ 
accepted their prepared advertisement and Anne’s money with 
little interest. But at the offices of the Columbian Sentinel, 
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to Greyhaven, When her request was ignored, the aggressive 
mother arrived in person at the school an hour before official 
registration was ‘scheduled to begin. She took one look at 
Dame Marian Brent and exploded into outraged speech. 

“This woman is not who she claims to be. She is only 
governess whom I fired for incompetence. Furthermore, 
I denounce this entire school as a fraud." 

Until she heard the final word, Anne’s heart had 
sickly with the certain dread of defeat; but the word fraud 
galvanized her to a fighting fury. In a voice as icy and as 
British as her Aunt Margaret's, Anne addressed Mrs. Stanton. 
“Just because you feel socially superior to a governess you 
once employed does not in any way detract from her excel- 
lence as a teacher. Dame Marian Brent is precisely what our 
advertisement said, a woman educated in English colleges 
who possesses finer credentials than most of the teachers 
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in England. If you are challenging my right to do so, Mrs. 
Stanton, I suggest you write to Lady Gray or to my grandfathers, 
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*s contempt for the woman was reflected in her smile. 
“In America? Hardly, since everyone is supposed to be equal 
here.’ Turning to the other teachers, Anne asked abruptly, 
“Dame Brent, are the Stanton children educated enough to 
qualify them for Greyhaven standards?"" 

Concealing her triumph, Marian answered gravely, **Since 
I educated the oldest four, yes. The tuition, Mrs. Stanton, will 
be three hundred dollars a year for each child.’’ 

Anne held her breath; this sum was double what the 


But one more crisis had to be resolved before Greyhaven 
could become a reality. The minute the victorious Mrs. 
Stanton had been driven off in her expensive brougham, 
Marian broke into laughter. 

**Anne Grey, you are more of a blarney artist than any 
Irishman I know; but for Mrs. Stanton and others like her, 
you couldn't have thought of a more impressive lie. They all 
pretend that their ancestors came to America on the Mayflower. © 
By tomorrow we'll have our one hundred pupils."’ 

Before Anne could comment, Matthew Conway accused 
her angrily. ‘‘She wasn’t lying. She is a bloody English 
aristocrat, and those names and titles she rattled off are her 
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of giving away one penny in extra service. She was more than 
Anne's match in her determination to attain financial success. 

From the first day of school in September to the last one in 
June, Greyhaven pupils worked at their plain desks under the 
supervision of teachers who were unrelenting in their drive to 
achieve academic recognition for the school. If a pupil proved 
frivolous or too slow to keep up, he was quietly replaced by 
another from an increasingly long waiting list. But so excel- 
lent was the teaching that none of the surviving students 
complained about the hard demands placed on them. Anne 
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herself had to work to raise her own teaching standards to the 
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soon became as ambitious as their teachers for success. She 
found that she had underestimated the intelligence of Americans. 
They were not the undemanding students of rural England; 
they wanted a six-year education in four, and their parents 
drove them to accomplish this miracle. 

Financially successful beyond her expectations and expertly 
supported by teachers who relieved her of all but nominal 

nne was soon able to rededicate most of her own 
energies to the job of making Andrew Grey an indispensable 
employee at the shipyards. She worried occasionally about 
she was able to devote to her children, but they 
seemed to thrive under the care of their nurses and the 
gence of Maude and Lynette. 

As they neared their seventh month, however, a crisis 
occurred. Within a week of one another the twins stopped 
nursing, seeking instead the more interesting diet of mush and 
applesauce. Anne almost panicked the day Katie decided to 
return to shantytown life and her pub-addicted husband. She 
worried that Mary might also return to her home, leaving 
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Anne to face the terrors of the nursery alone or to hire an — 


mother. 

Anxiously she would arrive home from work each night 
expecting Mary to be gone. But as the weeks passed and the 
Irishwoman continued to tend her own small Danny and the 


Irishman who had promised marriage, but who had blithely 


i away from his promises. Thus a seventeen-year-old 
girl had become an object of scorn in the Irish Catholic 
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Remembering her own hatred of the terrible word illegitimate, 
Anne became very thoughtful. Since she had based her own 
new life on lies, she felt no compunction about adding to 
them, Seeking an ally for her plan, she ruled out Tom and 


unnecessary truth as she did; but he was away on a voyage. In 
some trepidation she approached Lynette, all too aware that 
Lynette’s own children lacked legal status. She need not have 
hesitated; Lynette had already learned all about Mary and 
approved Anne's plan enthusiastically. She knew all the steps 
that must be taken. When Anne looked at her in confusion, 
Lynette laughed. 

**With me, it's different. I have Paul. Long ago I decided 
that such little formalities are unimportant. Mary is not so 

lucky. She's a good Catholic girl who would die of shame if a 
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priest tells her she is a sinner. Me, I'd spit in his eye. But we 
will save our little Mary from that priest."’ 


newspaper article cut from a New York newspaper. it told of 
of Patrick Harrington in a dockside accident; the 
stated that he had left a young widow had been 
underlined. When Anne questioned Lynette privately, the 
Frenchwoman shrugged. *‘Paul has many useful friends," 


Mary was jubilant. She practiced calling herself Mrs. 


with 
year-old son until he squealed in protest. “Now,” she exclaimed, 
me Danny to the church." 

Anne and Lynette looked at one another; here was a 
complication they had not foreseen. Lynette was certain that 
Mary would have to undergo confession before Danny could 
be christened, and neither of the plotters was certain that 
Mary could be trusted to keep the secret. As tactfully as they 
could, they coached the young ‘*widow"’ in her *‘confession.’* 





She was, they told her, to admit that she had sinned by not — 


having her son baptized at birth. In that way, they assured her, 
she would be spared from telling a lie. 

On the first sunny Saturday in March, ten passengers 
crowded into the Perkinses’ roomy old carryall. Lynette's 
nine-year-old son Louis rode between Tom and Maude on the 
front bench, seven-year-old Lisa rode with Mary and Danny on 
the middle one, and Anne and Lynette held the twins on the 
rear bench. They made two stops that day. The first was at a 
small Catholic church in a new Irish shantytown in North 
Boston. There, in a solemn ceremony, Daniel Patrick Harrington 
became a legal Catholic. 

The second stop was at the Protestant Episcopal Church of 


Boston. Here the family procession once more trooped into a — 


church vestry to witness Anthony Geoffrey Brownwell and 
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ago. She fought the intrusion on her peace of mind with all 
her strength of will. But whenever she closed her eyes, she 
could see his face and hear his voice and feel his arms 


. “We belong together, Anne,"’ he'd told her aboard the 


Boston Queen. 


3 


Shivering from the cold and from her troubled thoughts, 
she arose from bed and, groping about in the dark, located all 
the candles she could find to help dispel her gloom. Sitting at 
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her worktable wrapped in a down comforter, she began to 
write to the four people who had always helped her overcome 
self-pity. As she wrote about all the separate parts of her busy 
life and about the people in America who were her friends, 
Anne regained her sense of adventure. There were still worlds 
that she must conquer before she could go home. Sixteen 
pages of writing and hours later, she sealed the letters to 
Paddy, Aunt Margaret, her father, and her grandfather before 
she returned to dreamless sleep. 

The best thing about a treadmill existence, she was reminded 
the next day as she washed her hair and dried the dishes and 
played with three children on the floor of the nursery, was that 
it didn’t leave much time for sentimental journeys. Her life 
was full and rich just as it was. She thoroughly enjoyed her 
style of motherhood, since she rarely had to change a soiled 
nappy or stuff pudding down an unwilling mouth. Her friend- 
ship with Lynette and Mary made up for the years when she 
had had no young friends at all; and Maude and Tom had 
become so much a part of her new family consciousness that 
she could not really imagine a complete life without them. 
Only with Paul did Anne retain any aloofness. On the nights 
he remained in the family dining room, she and Mary quietly 
took the children to their own wing of the house. 

Greyhaven Academy helped fill a void by giving her back 
the opportunity to be a woman in both manners and dress. She 
even tolerated the growing domination of Dame Marian Brent 
because it reminded her of Paddy and his drive to make her 
reach for perfection. 

Yet it was through Andrew Grey that she developed a sense 
of daring. As Andrew, she became a familiar figure along the 
waterfront as well as in the shipyards. Astride one or the 
other of ber horses, she could locate needed hardware or 
deliver completed plans to customers. Gradually she came to 
know both proper and improper Bostonians she could never 
have met as Anne Grey. It was also as Andrew that she built a 
modest fortune. 

Shortly after the first birthday of her twins, Anne received ~ 
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two letters. One contained a gift from Aunt Margaret of three 
thousand pounds, a thousand each for Anthony, little Margaret, 
and herself. Her father’s letter contained two thousand pounds 
for the children. With her now elastic conscience, Anne 
quickly decided that this providential windfall should be 
invested as quickly as possible for the benefit of her children’s 
future. To her surprise, both Tom and Paul refused to let her 
invest another penny in the shipyards. Refused was really too 
mild a word to describe their reaction to her request. They 
both roared ‘*No!"” in unison. 

Tom explained that Anne's past success in expansion had 
already pushed production beyond his ability to manage, 
while Paul bluntly told her he now looked forward to his 
annual captain’s stint abroad as a vacation. Both men advised 
her to look elséwhere for investment possibilities and pushed 
her firmly out of their office. With the five thousand pounds, 
which exchanged into twenty five thousand dollars American, 
Anne began her quest at Desmond's Book Emporium, where 
she purchased all the books and newspapers she could find on 
the growing world of stock exchanges. As she read the piles 
of accumulated material, she began to understand why rich 
men rarely had to work unless they chose to. She decided.to 
join this elite circle. At night she worked endlessly on charts 
that mapped the trends of the ever-expanding industrialization 
of America. By June she had acquired enough knowledge to 
venture forth. 

Elegantly clad in the about-town suit she and Maude had 
purchased when Andrew Grey was still under construction, 
Anne invaded the most sacrosanct of all male citadels, the 
Boston Stock Exchange, At first the somber brokers ignored 
the tall velvet-coated dandy who stood watching them with a 
polite but interested expression. However, one middle-aged 
man noticed that the eyes of the watching youth were not as 
young as his smooth checks, nor as gullible as a lad's should 
be. Anne walked immediately to that man’s desk and careful- 
ly noted the name printed on the wall behind him, Charles R. 
Matthews. 
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“Mr. Matthews,”” she announced, ‘‘] am Andrew Grey of 
en ee tre ect erate 


eb aia argue wits We einielt Se tes Valli 
world of finance that Matthews sat up a little straighter and 
looked a little closer at this client. But, like all cautious men, 
he hedged. **That all depends on the type of investments you 
are thinking about, and'’—he cleared his throat in the vague- 
ly threatening manner of a judge about to pass sentence—“‘of 
course, on the amount of money.’ Obviously he expected 
only a few hundred dollars from an investor so young. 

At that moment Anne would have liked to wipe the 
complacency from his face with a deck brush dipped in tar. 
Instead she maintained the look of a serious young man 
interested in the advice of his elders and betters. 

“For a beginning,"’ she declared modestly, “*l would like 
to invest fifteen thousand dollars in railroads, five thousand in 
steel, and five thousand in steamships."' She noted with 
satisfaction that his open mouth had effectively wiped all 
expression from his face, and Andrew Grey was immediately 
asked to sit down in the leather chair beside the broker's. For 
half an hour he studied Anne's lists and charts. Once again he 
looked closely at his client, but this time with respect. At the 
close of their transaction, he offered his strange young visitor 
a small glass of sherry in celebration. 

In the following months she noted with an ever-growing 
excitement that her rail stocks boomed and her steel stocks 
forged steadily ahead. She wasn't particularly disturbed that 
her steamship stocks did little or nothing. People, she thought, 
were still too fond of sailing ships to accept any alternative. 

She became busier than ever as she watched over her small 


but expanding financial enterprises. When Greyhaven closed 


for the summer holidays, she found the net profit impressive. 
Even with her teachers’ salaries almost on par with those of 
other schools, there was enough to repay herself the thousand 
dollars she had invested, an additional five hundred dollars 
profit, and an equal amount to pay Tom Perkins for the rent. 
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Since the teachers had elected to live at the school during the 
summer, she had no maintenance expenses 

From the quiet dignity at Cae 2 Academy and the 
pretentious refinement of the Boston Stock Exchange, Anne's 


and “Bloody English mucker,”” they called her. Looking 
pendicly foc hep Boer any Glecoion she could see only the 


the owner. With two mighty hands he lifted her bodily aside. 
Then, pushing the doors outward, he went into action, the 
like of which Anne had never seen before. Without seeming 

move, he unleashed two blows, one to each of her 
attackers; and they became peaceful bodies on the dirty street. 

Without a backward glance, Casey Ryan wiped his hands 
on his stained leather apron and stepped behind the bar. *‘ And 
what'll it be ye're havin’, lad?’’ he asked with a smile. 

For the life of her, Anne could not remember the name of a 
single Irish drink. In desperation she said, *‘Rum.”" 

He laughed his big booming laugh and slapped a mug of 
ugly black liquid in front of her. She swallowed one mouthful 
and turned a strangled shade of red. He continued to laugh. 
“I'm thinkin’ ye're not yit man enough for this one, laddy. 
Maybe it’s a bit of port that'll be more to your likin’.’’ With a 
rapid flick of his hands, he removed the offending rum and 
slapped another mug in front of her. This time the sour red 
wine was at least a familiar drink to her, and she sipped it in 
grateful silence. Casey watched his young customer with 
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curiosity, even more so when she asked him how he had 
knocked down two rough-looking men so quickly. 

**Ye mean layin’ out thim two divils? "Tis asy once ye're 
shure of the trick. Thire’s only one way to be winnin’ a street 
fight. Ye've got to be hittin’ the other cock first and hard. 
Niver let him see yer fist comin’. Thin ye drive from yer 
shoulder straight into his jaw or brisket."* 
guiped hard. ‘‘Could you teach me to hit like that? 
fight, really, but just to be able to hit someone like 
hard enough to get away safely. I'll gladly pay you 
**So ye're wantin’ to learn the Casey Ryan punch, are ye?"’ 
Her gulp was much smaller this time. *‘Yes, | am."* Of all . 
friends, Casey Ryan was to prove the most gallant 
unusual. Every working day for two months Anne reported 
to the unopened pub for her lesson in the manly art of 
f-defense. Casey would spread a filthy mat on the floor, 

back the scarred tables, remove his apron, and take a 
ith his fists held up before him. 
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to dfive her arm forward using her shoulder muscles. On his 
command ‘*Punch,”’ she would shove her arm toward the 
critical instructor. Relentessly he forced her to repeat the 
move until he was finally satisfied. He taught her to curl her 
knuckles using her thumb as a lock, and to do it automatically 
as she shuffled her feet into a fighting stance. | 
Every day during that first week Anne dragged her tortured 
body back to work, then home to bed. In explanation to a 
worried family, she claimed to have fallen off her horse and 
sprained her shoulders. Merciful hands applied liniment with — 
gentle strokes. 

Only the memory of the terror she had felt when the two 
hooligans had attacked her kept Anne at her lessons. Dogged- — 
ly each morning she punched the air, shuffled her feet, curled — 
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**Lass,"* he said and Anne stiffened, ‘‘I'll not be perfessin’ 


Chapter 12 


In the late summer months of 1844 at the start of her 
fourth year in America, Anne's heavy investment in work and 
time began to pay. When Perkins, Bouvier and Gray divided 
the profits for the first time in three years, Anne's eight 
percent paid over two times her initial entry money. 
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After the school was emptied of the children, the faculty 

members and the professors met in the common room for a 
discussion of the 
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it be enlarged as quickly as possible. As they were 
leaving, the tallest of the three approached Anne and intro- 
duced himself as Winchell Rawlings, head of Latin at Harvard. 
“The teaching of Latin, Mistress Grey," he intoned 
sonorously, “‘is an art of the highest magnitude. It is one 
understood almost exclusively by men scholars.'’ Anne drew 
herself up until she was a good two inches taller than he and, 
school evaluation or not, was about to explode when his 
imperturbable voice continued, *‘But you, Mistress Grey, 
seem to be the exception."’ Then the forty-year-old balding 
faculty 


Managing to close her mouth, she w 
i refusal when she remembered that she 
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Anne had attended a social event of any kind, even one with 
members of the family. During those years she had bought 
not one item of feminine attire, and Maude was frankly 


worried that her Anne might be at a disadvantage with the 
elite of Boston. Undisturbed, Anne shook her blue velvet 
traveling suit vigorously and held it up for inspection. As she 


looked at it she remembered the last time she'd worn it, on 
the day she’d met her husband. A little shaken by the 
memory, she shrugged away her bittersweet nostalgia and 
donned the suit. Philosophically she reminded herself that at 
least now her life was her own to live. 


mind, this time in the hushed tones of an undertaker. Never, 
she vowed a hundred times that day, would she ever see this 
incredible bore again. 

But on the following Friday when she returned tired and 
dirty from the shipyards, she discovered that he had called at 
the Perkinses’ home during her absence, and that Maude had 
accepted for her an engagement to accompany him to a 
reception at Harvard on Sunday. In fury Anne stomped to her 
room, not in anger at Maude, but at the man himself and his 
arrogant assumption that she would be delighted to accompa- 


ny him anywhere. At that reception she became the haughty 


English aristocrat again who mentioned her grandfathers, 


Lord Gerald Gray and Lord Stanley Ashton, as often as 


possible. She was the social lioness of the afternoon. 


She was to see Winchell Rawlings one more time. The 
Sunday after the reception, he arrived unannounced and asked 





cowardly Tom, Paul, and Lynette had already made their 
successful escapes. 

Ceremoniously he handed Anne into his buggy, and they 
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a Ha’va'd faculty member.”’ 
He hadn't even waited for her answer, she stormed silently, 


er had this stone-faced egotist ever held her hand or, heaven 
forbid, tried to nuzzle her cheek. Not once had he ever asked 
for her opinion or even inquired about her marital status. Not 
once had he shut up long enough to notice that she had been 
bored to the point of wanting to push him off the bridge into 


“I have been studying you, too, sir,"" she simpered, *‘and I 
find that neither my guardians in England nor I could possibly 
consider the teacher of a small provincial college as a suitable 
or proper husband.”’ 
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her beloved grandfather had died. 

**It wasn’t unexpected, Anne; he'd been ill for months ever 
since your grandmother's death almost a year ago. As I 
promised you, I never told him that your husband had gone to 
Australia without you. That was a kind gesture on your part 
because in spite of his reassurances, he was as worried as the 
rest of us at the time of your wedding—perhaps more so, 
since he felt responsible. More than anything else the advent 
of your children released him from that sense of guilt. He was 
so proud of them and you. He enjoyed the cameo portraits of 


you loved your grandfather, Anne, as I loved my father, but 

he want either of us to grieve for him. He'd accom- 

plished what he planned to in life, and was not unhappy at the 
final 


word did Anne accept the reality of his 


to 
was numbed by a sense of loss as unlike the brief 
sadness she'd experienced at her grandmother's death as 
sunlight was to moonlight. This grief was an overwhelming 
sorrow, the other merely a passing regret. He'd been her most 
uncritical friend, the one with the greatest faith in her and the 
one who'd understood her best. **You're an Ashton, gel," 
"d told her whenever she'd wanted to surrender to self-pity, 
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*“‘and we Ashtons are stubborn fighters.’’ Stubborn he had — 


you return to England. I have decided, Anne, that you now 
must take your proper position in society."’ That unbelievable 
father of hers, she thought. *‘I have decided, Anne.'’ Not “‘if 
"d care to’’ or **if you could see your way clear."’ No! *'I 
have decided.’’ That single-minded father of hers, with his 
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vaguest idea that I'm a twenty-two-year-old woman who's 
been surviving without his help for four years. 
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including himself, and also at the thought that anyone could 
make her do anything she had not planned herself. 

When her almost relative arrived in Boston, Anne met him 
at the dock in the chaise with one of her horses pulling and 
the other tied on behind. She recognized him instantly as he 
walked down the gangplank. Although he was four years her 
senior, he still looked much as he had at her ill-fated sixteenth 
birthday party seven years earlier, an immature milksop. 


Roger Cavendish's thoughts about her were as derogatory; 


she was still too tall, and she still had the same look of 
conceited superiority. Within minutes he had found more 
reasons to admonish her. ‘‘Really, Anne, a lady does not 
drive alone.** And minutes later: “‘Really, Anne, a lady does 
not try to handle a man’s luggage."’ But she helped him 
anyway , because he couldn't lift his trunk by himself. *‘Barbarous 
country, this,"’ he said when no willing dockhand rushed to 
lift it for him. He had, she thought, a very limited vocabulary 
and a very limited mind. 

With forward-thinking malice, she'd booked Roger into a 
North Boston inn, as far away from the Perkinses’ home as 
possible, believing that his basic laziness would prevent too 
much crosstown travel. She had no idea of the extreme 
severity of her father’s instructions to him. He located her the 
first time teaching a class in mathematics, and he smiled 
complacently throughout the lesson. He could not even com- 
pete against her fourteen-year-olds, Anne thought scornfully. 

The next day when he tried to locate his quarry and found 
her already gone, Roger asked the children at the Perkinses’ 
home instead of the women. *‘Mama work."’ **Mama makes 
big boats.’’ **With Uncle Paul and Uncle Tom,"’ the three- 
year-old voices chimed before the women could silence them. 

In fury at her daring to do anything so completely outside 
the realm of decency, Roger raced his horse—Anne’s horse, 
really—until the poor thing lathered. But then she always was 
outside the circle of decent people, he thought with a compla- 
cent satisfaction. At the moment he was sorry that he'd 
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“I can't do that, Anne,’ he blustered. “‘I'm not to leave 
without you. I'm to stay right here and take care of you.”* 

**Suit yourself, Roger, but I'm not leaving.”” 

**Then,"’ he lamented, **I have to stay in this godforsaken 
wilderness, too, until you change your mind." 

**Boston’s an expensive city to do nothing in."’ 

“Well, if necessary, I'll have to work."’ 

**‘Doing what, Roger? Just what are you trained to do?’’ 

**I finished college."’ 

**] should hope so, after eight years,’’ she exclaimed 
impatiently. “But what specifically did you train to do in 
college?”’ 

‘Really, Anne, gentlemen do not train in college; they 

**Gentlemen can starve to-death as well as anyone else in a 
cold New England winter.'’ She noticed that he looked almost 
humble enough to be human. 

“I say, Anne, you wouldn't know of some post or other I 
could fill for the time being?" 

“IT might."" 

**l wouldn't mind a bank position or something like that." 
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‘Here at the yards, Roger.”’ 

**You mean working with my hands?" 

‘Occasionally we do use our minds here."’ 

“Well. ..'' He sighed and made the sacrifice. **At least I 
could keep an eye on you here and protect you if necessary.’ 

That morning Anne began to train him as her assistant. 
Unfortunately his additions did not agree with hers. The next 
day she walked him to the carpenters’ shed, but by noon the 
foreman walked him back. In the hardware department about 
four that afternoon, Anne heard the unmistakable sounds of a 
human explosion fomenting. Sprinting across the yard, she 
of metal parts. There she found an angry Roger confronted 
by an even angrier group of workers. 

Roger was shouting, *“What difference does it make if I did 
mix the iron with the bronze? Iron is stronger, anyway. If you 
scum knew anything about chemical elements—"’ 

Anne drew him forcibly away, but not soon enough to 
escape the taunt thrown at him. ‘*Not every limey is like our 
Andy here; some are jest natchal-born bastards."" Roger's 
face flamed. 

Stopping at her desk, Anne picked up four or five manuals 
on shipbuilding. ‘Read them, Roger, before you come back."’ 
She stuffed them into a saddlebag, slapped the horse's rump, 
and prayed Roger would never return. But two weeks later he 
did, a much subdued man, and he found his life's vocation. 

After three months at the drafting tables where ships’ 
designs were measured to scale, even the foreman said that 
Roger was a natural-born ship designer. ‘‘He sees things in 
his head,"’ the foreman said, ‘while the rest of us can only 
see them on paper.’’ By that time Roger was calling her Andy 
like the rest of the workers. 

With Roger, she had felt no real sense of conquest; he'd 
been too unarmed an opponent. Moreover, she'd begun to 
like him. But her next confrontation with an overbearing male 
almost finished her. 

Paul was two months ovérdue on a quadrangular trip from 
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dress."’ 

““Anne,’’ the bride-to-be avowed, “‘I'll wear anything ex- 
cept white. That | won't wear."’ 

‘Then come with me, I have an idea,’ Anne insisted as 
she dragged Lynette and Maude to her room. Hanging in the 
back of her wardrobe was a heather-blue silk dress with one 
blue silk petticoat. Anne had never worn it and never planned 
to; some memories were best forgotten. Lynette exclaimed at 
the soft iridescence of the fabric and fingered it lovingly. 

“T've never worn anything so beautiful, Anne,"’ she revealed. 
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could not communicate with him in speech, she decided to 
write the instructions down for him, one o'clock at Greyhaven 
Academy the following Saturday, and hoped that he could 
read. At least, she thought humorously, he sounded so won- 
derful that no one would mind not being able to understand 
the words. 

As Paul and Lynette returned to their less than holy 
communion, Anne approached Dame Marian Brent with a 
proposition. In lieu of rent for the common room and front 
lawns for Saturday afternoon, she proposed that she buy 
Greyhaven a piano—a modest one, she stressed, not a grand 
or even an expensive one. Marian smiled with the light of 
battle in her eye; and four hours later at the second music 
store they went to, the two women settled on a respectable 
spinet which Marian promised to play at the wedding. 

Next Anne tackled the food and groaned. In that area she 
was an idiot, Not once in her life had she ever made a cup of 
tea or boiled an egg. She could scrub pots and dry dishes, but 
the stcret of cooking was to elude her most of her life. She 
was determined to make all the arrangements herself, but late 
that morning she confessed her ignorance to Maude, who 
laughed. **1 wondered when you'd get around to asking me, 
Anne. I watched you once when you tried to cook your 
infants’ mush; | had to throw that pan away, you burned it so 
badly. Don’t worry about the food, girl; I've got twelve 
friends among the foremen’s wives who'll help out."’ Maude’s 
shrewd eyes had caught Anne's hesitation and she added 
gently, ‘‘You know, Anne, that you have to invite everyone at 
the yard. I know it’s a mite of people, but it’s the only way to 
avoid hard feelings.** 

Two hundred people, Anne groaned, but only enough room 
for one hundred in the common room. All that afternoon she 
fretted until she remembered the outdoor fairs in England. If 
the food and refreshment tables were set up on the lawns, 
most of the people would remain outside. Early the next 
morning she sent a yard hand and a company wagon to Casey 
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In a New England fall, the only flowers still blooming were 
asters. Anne was again discouraged. How do you decorate for 
a wedding in early October? She looked at the gray walls of 
the common room and shuddered; but as she looked, she 
thought of the beautiful blue velvet drapes of Ashton Manor. 
She reached the biggest draper’s shop in Boston just before 
closing and purchased two bolts of blue velvet. At least, she 
reasoned, there'd be enough to make the children winter 
clothes after the wedding. She also purchased all the flowers 
she could find, three pathetic bouquets of lavender asters. 

At Greyhaven, after she stopped the chaise and dismounted, 
she carried her bundles in and began the work of 
An hour later she was still trying to hang the first width of 
drape. As she wearily climbed the ladder to try once more, 
she heard the sardonic chuckle of Marian Brent behind her. 
Looking over her shoulder, Anne saw the four teachers all 
smiling and shaking their heads. 

**Anne Grey,”’ Marian Brent scolded, ‘‘when are you going 
to learn your limitations? You're a good teacher and a great 
businessman and probably a genius at bamboozling. But as a 
housewife you're a disaster. Go home and get some rest. Let 
those who can, do."’ 

An hour before the wedding Anne arrived on the scene in 
her purple velvet attendant’s dress and stood in awe at what 
the teachers had accomplished. When nailed on sawhorses, 
the pile of boards had become tables that looked like carved 
artpieces with the row of autumn leaves tacked around the 
edges. Inside, the velvet drapes dropped in soft folds behind a 
blue velvet altar. Everywhere were great displays of autumn 
leaves. 

As the bowls and baskets of food arrived, she looked at the 
women who brought them and thought that great talent had 
nothing to do with education. But it was with the arrival of 
Casey Ryan in a green-draped wagon and four green-aproned 


ceremony was over, she slipped it on the startled girl's finger. 
Mary that she couldn't accept such an expensive 
gift, “* "T’wouldn’t be right, mum.” 

“The rightest thing in the world, Mary. You're as much a 
mother to my children as | am, and we love you very much.” 
Later as she watched the young ‘‘widow’’ dance with unat- 
tached yard hands, she could see the sparkle of the ring; and 
she was glad that at least one memento of her own wedding 
had made someone happy. 

Tired and lonely, Anne herself sought the darkest comer of 
the room and watched the others. Slowly she became aware 
of someone blocking her view and she looked up. It was the 

tall dark man who'd stood by Paul throughout the ceremony. 
~ In soft, sensuous French he introduced himself. “Il am 
Claude Bouvier, Paul's brother.’’ She studied his face with 
interest; no wonder he had looked familiar—the same dark 
eyes, the same slow smile, the same charm—only ten years 
younger. “‘And you are the notorious Anne Grey,”’ he murmured 
as he drew her to her feet. *‘It’s time for you to stop hiding." 

“But I'm not hidi—"’ 

“Then American men are blind. You sit alone in a corner 
and look so sad. Yet you are the most beautiful woman in the 
“But I'm not beauti—"’ 

His voice flowed on in a soft whisper near her ear as if she 
had not spoken. *‘If you could see yourself as I see you, you 
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would know that in this dress of blue violets, you are a siren 
no man can resist." 

With the practical, no-nonsense part of her mind, Anne 
knew that the words were perfect because this Frenchman had 
used them so often; but no woman is really practical in the 
aftermath of a wedding. For an hour the two of them danced 
to music that was part spinet, part fiddle, and part accordion. 
Neither of them heard the music or saw the other dancers. 
Vaguely she was aware that he held her too close to him, but 
she really did not struggle to free herself until she caught 
Paul's sardonic look from across the room and the warning 
shake of his head. That look was like a shower of ice water 
tossed in her face; and she freed herself from the spell that the 
man and the music had woven. It was the sensible Anne Grey 
who excused herself from Claude Bouvier, saying that she 
had duties to attend to. But as she walked away from him, 
she heard his murmur, ‘Aw revoir, chérie; when you become 
a woman again, I'll be back.’* He knew that she was running 
from him. 

Out on the lawn she saw the real party in full swing. 
Mothers and children sat happily on the grass, eating from 
plates piled high with food, and the men crowded even more 
happily around the bar. 

A dozen times Anne was stopped and asked where her 
young brother Andy was. *‘In New York,’’ she answered, 
“on company business.”’ 

““He’s a fine boy, mum,’’ said a foreman whom Anne 
knew all too well. **You must be proud of him." 

She replied quite honestly, “‘Andrew can be a nuisance to 
me at times.” 

**Aye, all boys can be annoying to their sisters. But your 
brother’s a cut above the rest. He's going places, that onc.”" 

Momentarily she was startled; she had never really thought 
about *‘Andy’s’’ future, and she wondered if Anne’s life 
would become unbearably dull once ‘‘her brother’’ was 
packed away in a trunk. She couldn't imagine life without the 
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freedom Andrew Grey had given her, but how long could he 
remain cighteen? 

She was shaken out of her reverie by one of the young 
bartenders, who was offering her a mug with port wine in it. 
**Me boss sinds ye his best regards, mum, and asks that ye 
toasts the auld days with him one more time.’ 

Anne recognized the mug as she raised it high; and over the 
heads of the men crowded around the bar, she toasted Casey 
Ryan and laughed as he pantomimed the famous Casey Ryan 
. At least that part of Andrew, she hoped, would never 
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Maude Perkins left to board the packet for New York, and the 
party gradually broke up. By dusk, willing hands, spurred on 
by an extra mug or two from Ryan, had cleared away the 

and returned the tables to neat stacks of lumber. 
Anne's bolts of velvet were refolded, and Greyhaven Academy 
was itself again. 

As she began her short walk home, she wasn't too sur- 
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Anne Grey can also be a woman?" His words almost vibrated 
At the moment Anne had no doubt. For the first time in 


smothering closeness, she felt his arm tighten and his steps 
slow. “Are you so afraid of me, chérie?’’ he asked. 

Not of him, her mind screamed, but of myself. A Claude 
Bouvier had no place in her life, and she was a fool to let him 
think so. Or to let herself hope, she added. 

Just before they reached the front porch, they stopped; and 
she turned to say a half-relieved good night. But her words 





securely into their chairs, he admonished them all to watch an 
artist prepare an omelet. Round-cyed, the children obeyed as 
he beat the eggs rolled the mixture into a frying pan 


speaking an English as fluent as his French. What a fraud, she 
thought as she remembered his romantic language of the night 
before; but when he served her portion of the dish and forced 
her to look at him, she realized he didn’t need any language 
to communicate his message. 

All that day the usually active children seemed content to 


and of the South Sea Islands opened windows in their 
imagination. Even the sensitive Matthew Conway emerged 
long enough from his cloistered environment of study to enter 
into the spirit of this expanded world of travel. 

When the meal was finished and the children were tucked 
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in bed, Claude served the adults a special brandy he had 
brought from France; and Anne watched the four teachers, 
who ran Greyhaven with puritanical sternness, being trans- 
formed back into four very relaxed Irish people who sang and 
danced their way home. Even Mary and her mother giggled 
as they left the room to go to bed. But when Anne tried to 
follow their example, she found her path adroitly blocked by 
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we'd never even met, 

‘For you, perhaps, chérie, but I've spent several months 
listening to my brother talk about the courageous Anne who 
isn't afraid of life. I am intrigued long before we met, and 
now I am so much more than intrigued.”’ 

**You cannot talk to me this way. If Paul told you so much, 
you know | am not free. You have no right to say these 
things, and 1 have no right to listen."* 

**So young to be so strong and so sure. But I think you're 
as lonely as | am, chérie.’’ 

“*No!"’ Her denial was sharper than she had intended. *‘My 
life is full and | want nothing more.’’ He laughed and once 


more drew her to her feet as he had yesterday before they'd — 
danced; and he kissed her slowly and thoroughly until she — 


trembled in response. 

**You're lying, chérie, you do want more,"’ and watching 
her eyes, he caressed her breast with one soft stroke. Only 
when he saw her stricken face did he relent and release the 
now struggling woman. *‘Good night, Anne.’* He smiled and 
murmured, “‘Sweet dreams, chérie."" She remembered that 
smile as she fled from the room. 

Tired and irritated the next morning, she pulled her britches 


and boots on with angry jerks punctuated with angry thoughts. 
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peacefully; 


toward her, and 
, and tethered next to it was hers. He 


“tt you want to keep that life, you'd better come 


otherwise I will drag you out.’’ He stepped 
Anne stood up, her jaw clenched. With a burning resentment, 


she strode to 
for them was his horse 
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men’s pantaloons. You could never 
outrun me, anyway."’ He led her horse on as she dodged low 
branches and hated him. Finally, when he was satisfied with 
the surrounding privacy, he dismounted and tied the horses 
up; but before he could lift her down, she'd jumped off. 

For the first time his smile was pleasant as he looked at her 
standing defensively still. *‘I thought you'd try to run.” 

Grimly she remembered Casey Ryan's advice: ‘*Niver try 
to run, lass, unless ye're sure ye can get away. Stand and face 
the bastard and watch for yer chance."’ Anne stood, but her 
fist was clenched, her shoulders thrust forward. 

When Claude noticed her stance, he threw back his head 
and laughed at her. *‘And did your teacher, whoever he was, 
tell you what to do against a man who also knows how to 

” 

Helpless though his words made her feel, her face retained 
its grimness and her eyes blazed. *‘If it’s force that you plan 
to use, I've been there before; and I'll fight to kill you if you 
try."" 
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Something in her unrelenting determination gentled him, 
and he spoke quietly. ‘‘No, Anne, I don't plan to hurt you. Or 
to force you. But between you and me there is a fire. We both 
felt it when we danced and kissed. It intrigues us both 
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wants me just as I want him. But this thing cannot be. 

**Anne’'—Claude's voice sounded oddly light—*"I told you 
that I was interested in you before I met you. That isn't quite 
true. | wanted you; and when I saw you standing by Lynette 
at the wedding looking so alone, | fell in love with you. Paul 
warned me that you were not free, and that you were too 
strong 


the fire I 
you had time to think, I could win you anyway. Anne, in 
France we could live like man and wife. Will you forget your 
other dreams and come with me?"’ 

She closed her eyes against the sting of tears and answered 
slowly, ‘“To live like man and wife, Claude, is not enough. 
. Paul and Lynette were lucky because his 
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wife died. We would not be lucky, and all of our lives 
together the shame would burn us. My children would be 
castoffs, and any children we might have together would be 


know you would, and they would love you. But I won't 
let them face what I did."’ She paused and looked at him. 
“Paul didn't tell you that, did he, Claude? That I was 
illegitimate? Someone discarded by a mother who couldn't be 
bothered. I was luckier than most. I have an aunt who loves 
me more than a mother would, and a father who tried to make 
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not belonging. But I felt every snub and heard 
. 1 listened to an angry husband call me bastard 
call me worse. Now for the first time in my 
to listen anymore. As Anne Grey I receive 
and acceptance, and I won't give up my new security. 
1 could be freed from legal ties would I feel free to 
you as I want to love you, Claude.*" 

He, too, was looking at his hands. **I would keep you free 
from hurt, Anne. There are places where no one would ever 
know.”* - 
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“You and I could hide, Claude. But what about my 
children? How do we hide them? And if we were discovered, 
their father, who doesn't even know they exist, would be able 
to take them from me. Our love, Claude, even if it became 

, could never survive that.’ 

**There’s no chance for a divorce?"’ 

““No more than in France." 

“Not even after what he did?’’ 

**A lawyer I went to in Boston told me that a husband has 
every right to beat a disobedient wife."’ 

They looked at each other, and Anne knew she had won, if 
returning to a lonely life could be called a victory. He 
extended his hand and they rose together, facing each other 
with unsmiling, saddened eyes. He pulled her to him. “‘If I 
had known you were such an eloquent speaker, chérie, I 
would have seduced you first before we talked. But a moment — 
of love would never be enough, would it, Anne?"’ She shook — 
her head in sad regret. His kiss was tender and sweet, but it 
was a kiss of surrender and good-bye. | 

All the way back to her desk and the endless columns of ~ 
numbers, the tears streamed down her cheeks and dropped » 
onto her leather jerkin and made permanent spots of brown. 
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Chapter 13 
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Durinc the week that followed Claude Bouvier’s 
precipitous departure, Anne struggled with an increasing 


permanent, personal 
His farewell note had left her with something far less than 
of mind or even hope. 

“Chérie,"’ he'd written in a handwriting so like Paul's that 
she had smiled shakily, ‘‘time does not make it any easier to 
live alone with regret. You are a woman meant for love. Do 
I beg you, deny that fire within you and become bitter 
age. Such would be a sad tragedy. If not with me, chérie, 
your happiness with someone else. Claude."* 

For the first time in America she contemplated a realistic 
future, one that must forever ignore the siren persuasion of a 
man like Claude. She was committed to being Anne Grey, 
. widow, with two children to raise. Over twenty-two years old 
and a woman now, she could not hide much longer behind the 

of her American friends. She must establish her own 
home soon. But the thought of retuming to England made her 
shudder; there both she and her children would be disciplined 
into a conformity that seemed rigid in comparison to the less 
regulated society here. 

Strangely, her tentative decision to choose permanent exile 
in America was strengthened by an urgent letter from Aunt 
Margaret which began and ended with a peremptory com- 
mand to return home. The part in between was devoted to her 
aunt’s reaction to a London Times article enclosed in the 
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envelope. Dated several months earlier, it was the dramatic 
announcement of a tragedy on the English Channel in which 
the Dover Princess had gone down without survivors. 
Anne’s first reaction was one of disbelief; Captain Newland, 
she remembered, never sailed his proud ship into danger. But 
this time danger had overtaken him and all of the wealthy, 
passengers aboard. From the fourth paragraph on, 
the article centered on five of those passengers—Lord Harold 
Anthony Brownwell, Sir Harold Brownwell, Sir Arthur 
Brownwell and his wife, Lady Vivian, and their two-year-old 
son, Felton. They had been returning from France when the 
storm struck. Anne reread the names with a sense of loss so 
keen that she felt stunned; these three men who had befriended 
Brownwell part of her children's heritage 
y and Margaret to know. A grandfather 
been » their friend, an uncle who might have 
father had Anne not chosen the weaker brother, 
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The final paragraph told about the grief-stricken Lady 
Suzanne Brownweill who'd remained behind in Paris and the 
search for the surviving son, Gilbert Anthony Brownwell, in 
Australia. How unfair, Anne reflected with a emptiness, 
for three good men and a young mother and child to die while 
a vain, self-centered woman reaped the sympathy of a nation, 
wearing what her one-time daughter-in-law cynically knew 
would be the latest fashion in black couturier dresses. Deliber- 
ately Anne tried to block from her consciousness the name of 
Gilbert—Gilbert, who would inherit a fortune he had not 
eared and the respect he did not deserve. 

Filing the letter and the newspaper article in the trunk 
where she kept all of her personal correspondence, Anne 
rearranged the carefully cataloged stacks, placing the letters 
from Lord Brownwell and Harold in the corner with her 
Grandfather Ashton’s. She and her children now had only two 
relatives who would welcome them if she took her father’s 
urgent advice to assume her ‘‘proper position in society.”’ But 


visual memory of Gilbert's face aboard the Boston Queen 
when he'd revealed his love of animals. He'd looked so much 
younger that day, so much more vulnerable as he'd talked 
about his boyhood pets on his family's estate. If only he'd 
been able to transfer some of that gentle tenderness to her, 
Anne reflected sadly, perhaps he would not have changed so 
y into the cruel stranger who'd deserted her. Half- 
blinded by tears that coursed down her checks, she stroked 
the arched necks of the faithful horses that had become her 
friends. In that one small respect, at least, her brief marriage 
had enriched her life. 

“Best let sleeping dogs lie’’ was one of Maude’s most 
often repeated homilies, and that night Anne wished fervently 
that she’d heeded the advice. The revival of old memories 
only intensified the loneliness she faced. Her fitful sleep was 
haunted by dreams exposing the sensuality in her nature that 
she'd successfully repressed until the intrusion of Claude 
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easily and who lacked the boundless energy of the girl who 
never used to have moods at all, except of joyous challenge 
Even when Tom finally called a halt to the driving pace of 
work, she did not bounce back. 

On the twins’ fourth birthday, she stayed at home to help 
them open their presents and to worry about their future 
Were they American or English? She didn't know what they 
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Margaret's own larger one. Even Mac's old barn had been 
replaced by a more efficient building situated near the paddocks, 
which now held forty horses. Everywhere the green lawns 
were punctuated by small stands of half-grown trees. Margaret 
had created this new campus by pouring all the profits of her 
farms into its construction. But the essential character of the 
school remained unchanged; its student body was still largely 
made up of the children of middle-class parents, although 
Margaret had relented enough to admit a few offspring of 
aristocrats and gentry. 

As the mud-splattered carriage drove up in front of her own 


woman's face, not yet aware of the new gold wedding band. 

Intercepting his hostess’s look, Paul hastily performed a 
belated introduction. *‘My wife, madame. Lynette and I were 
married before we left America,"’ he said defensively. He 
need not have worried about any censorship from Lady 
Margaret; like Anne, her attitude toward truth was always 
tempered with mercy. 

“Then I think it’s time, Captain Bouvier, that you inform 
your wife that this sale will make you a very wealthy man."’ 
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to leave America until she'd reached her goal. 

‘How much is this goal my foolish niece has set?"’ 

“*& half a million pounds."’ 

**My Lord, even I don’t have that much,"’ a flabbergasted 
Margaret groaned. ‘‘How could she ever hope for such an 
amount?" 

“*She has, I think, already acquired one-third of it.’’ Paul 


even her broker with her success.’” 

Lady Margaret laughed. ‘‘Anne always claimed that mathe- 
matics was the key to success. Tell me, will her share of the 
sale complete her goal?"’ Paul shook his head. ““Then give 
her all my profits from the sale,"’ she proposed impatiently. 

Again Paul shook his head. ‘*You do not know this new 
Anne. She does not take one penny she does not earn herself. 
As for trying to fool her, madame, she knows more about the 
profits than I do." 


Margaret nodded. *‘Then it was necessary for you to act?"’ 
“*Yes, most necessary." 


of Gilbert Brownwell’s actions aboard the ship on that unhap- 
py voyage and of his own part in solving the problem. ‘No 
one else, madame, knew of my decision. I alone take the 
blame for the lie I invented. I put Monsieur Brownwell on 


pushed that animal overboard." 


wife is living or that he is a father?’ 
."* said Paul, ‘there is no way he could know."* 
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**And Anne, the Lady Brownwell, does not know anything 
about the reason her husband left her?"’ Paul shook his head 
emphatically. “Then,”’ continued the solicitor cheerfully, “we — 


given cause for a divorce. Has she lived a completely, 
er... ah, moral life in Boston?"’ 

Lynette jumped to her feet and glared at the solicitor. 
“Anne is only work, work, work. In all this time she has no 


his eye.’’ Having delivered her defense, Lynette sat down, 
still glaring at the startled man, leaving little doubt whose eye 
she meant. 

Even lawyers are human; for a moment Peabody almost 
smiled. ‘‘A most eloquent testimonial, Madame Bouvier. 


**The little girl completely, the boy not so much. But they 
both have his color hair.’ 

“Then you think they are sufficiently like the father to 
convince a judge, should they be challenged as the Brownwell 
heirs?"’ j 
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enfants,"’ said Paul in contempt, ‘could not be 


Now, is there anything else that I should know? 
would prove Anne an unfit mother?"’ 

and Lynette looked at each other uneasily. ‘‘Perhaps 

’* Paul hedged, **but most unusual. There’s Andrew 
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your pardon. You did say Andrew?" 

‘Andrew Grey, John, is my niece’s disguise at work."’ 
Margaret interrupted. ‘‘When my partners were too hide- 
bound to hire her as a woman, she worked at the shipyards 
man." 

“Anne wrote to tell you this?"’ 

“Of course.” 

“Did you ever write your niece telling her not to?’’ 
“Certainly not. | approved and wrote to tell her so.” 
“Did you save her letters telling of this, er. . . transforma- 


any of them?’’ 

“Oui. She is like a squirrel. Every piece of paper filed 
away."’ 

Peabody sighed in relief. ““Then in actual fact, we can 


she cannot be condemned."’ 

Throughout the dinner and far into the night, the solicitor 
quizzed the Bouviers. Then next day he made them read his 
notes for accuracy. Two days later he returned to London well 
satisfied with the case. But his final words held a note of 
warning. “Under these unusual circumstances, the children 


‘Anne is never difficult, madame, she is efficient. Mon 
dieu, is she efficient! She has doubled the business with her 


“Then why in the world did you ever consent to sell a 
company that was expanding so profitably?” 

“I for one did not want so much expansion, but that is not 
the reason I decided to sell. 1 am a Frenchman and I have not 
been able to live in France for fifteen years until my former 
wife died. Now I can return there to claim my haif of the 
Bouvier estate in Calais, where my brother and I will operate 
a very small shipping business." 

“‘It seems to me that Anne would have understood.’ 

“She would have wanted to buy my share of the company, 
madame!"’ 

“The foolish girl! Didn't she realize that she'd have to 
return to England?’’ 

“I think she will not want to return even now. She has 


Louis to be not so préjugé about women as his papa. We will 
make the arrangement, yes? And then we will tell Paul." 

Margaret laughed. ‘‘I seriously doubt that Anne is any 
stronger than you are, Lynette.’’ 

Her face lighted by her gamine smile, the Frenchwoman 
shrugged. *‘But that is something we do not tell Paul." She 
chuckled. 

On the last day, as the two women were preparing to leave 
for London, a worried John Peabody returned to Grayhaven 
with news that would necessitate Margaret's remaining in 
England. Lady Suzanne Brownwell had turned her son’s 
inherited estate over to the management of a man with a 
reputation for duplicity and fraud. Angrily Lady Margaret 
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Gray prepared for battle, and the Boston Queen returned to 
America her. 
a 
Chapter 14 


TuE episode that broke Anne's winter-long gloom and 
restored her natural buoyancy was the visit of a still vigorous 
Lord Gerald Gray to the shipyards. When he arrived, she was 
working at her desk with such heavy concentration that she did 


desk and introduced her as Andrew Grey, head bookkeeper. 
“Andy,’’ said Tom casuall » “will show you around the plant, 
since he knows more about it than I do."” As he watched the 
pair off, Tom wondered how they'd hit it off. Long ago 
he had guessed the relationship. 

Amused by this one more irony in her life, Anne played 
Andy to the hilt and was delighted when the yard hands 
dispayed their obvious affection for their *‘limey."’ When the 
Englishman asked if she was related to the owner, Anne 
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to a fault. *‘Tom,"’ he said, ‘‘if you ever 


maintain Andy's seriousness at that moment. Twenty-three 
years ago, she thought, Lord Gerald Gray would have nothing 
to do with an unwanted granddaughter and still would not 
today in her own identity. But a beardless youth who knew 
the business and would work hard for low wages, now that 
was a real find! 

In another moment of whimsy, Tom asked Gerald Gray to 
be his guest the following day at lunch in downtown Boston. 
“Andrew here can come with us and show us the Stock 
Exchange,"’ he suggested innocently. 
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pless laughter while he grinned back. 
Mary were delighted to have the old Anne back, 
next morning they heaved sighs of relief when she left 
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time the Boston Queen arrived back in mid-April, 
and the home. 
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against a despised daughter-in-law not to extract revenge for 
an earlier defeat. 

Oddly, though, even in her growing perturbation and de- 
spite her resentment against Gilbert, which had bothered her 
more in the past months than during the previous four years, 
Anne was certain that he would never hurt helpless children 
any more than he would animals. She was relatively sure that 
he wouldn't deny them regardless of his feelings toward her. 
Even when his anger at her had driven him to violence, he'd 
never been deliberately cruel; and in the happier moments 
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the mirror, Satisfied, she packed them carefully into her — 
some articles of clothing even the thrifty Anne had to 
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velvet for one of these outfits with no trim at all except a lacy 
white blouse. The navy serge was piped in white and looked 
exactly like what a well-dressed schoolmarm would wear, but 
the violet silk was as daring as Anne herself. Hats she hated; 
but since, for all she knew, hatless women were stoned in 
England, she had four made by a French milliner, whose 
subsided when Anne swore sweetly at her in 
French. On two of them she attached heavy veils in case she 
had to hide in court. 
For the final purchase, she donned her **Andy’’ clothes for 
the last time in America. In a furrier’s shop she had spotted a 
long Maine mink pelisse. Knowing that tradesmen were much — 
more apt to overcharge women than men, she let Andy do her 
bargaining. In the serious, earnest voice she'd used so long, 
she told the furrier that she wanted it for an old-maid sister. — 
Since the tall woman who had ordered it was dead, Anne was — 
able to buy it for half price. 
Left to the last minute was the hardest decision she had to 
make, to sell or to ship the two horses that had been her _ 
companions for five years. In the end, realizing that a lady © 
arriving at a London dock does not leap on a horse and ride _ 
off toward the sunset, she reluctantly sold them. Because their — 
bloodlines were excellent, the money she received for their 
sale canceled the bills she had accumulated in replenishing 
her own and her children’s wardrobes. 
The day before the Boston Belle and Queen were to sail 


Five weeks later both the Queen and the 
London at the same time, and one large family 
two gangplanks to be met by another large family waiting on 
the dock. Anne’s eyes swept the assembled crowd searching 
for the one person she'd hoped by some miracle would be 
. Unbidden she remembered an earlier ship's docking in 
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as ing tall and straight, Lady Anne Brownwell 
nodded with gracious condescension. ‘Ah, yes, Lord Gerald 
Gray, I believe we've met,’’ she murmured before she walked 


large London townhouse, Anne left the docks with Lady 
Margaret and John Peabody to begin the legal preparations. 
On the way to his offices, she asked the solicitor to 

the best house agent he knew. When Peabody protested about 
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in a courtroom such qualities in a woman are not appreciated. 
In fact, they can be very damaging to the case. In England 
I'm afraid that men expect women to be modest and un- 
assuming.” 

Just the way, she thought, that Mr. Peabody expected them 
to be. She was tempted to quote one of the men at the Boston 
yards, whose favorite advice was, ‘Keep the missus’s belly 
full; then she won't git highfalutin notions.’’ She resisted the 
impulse and responded more politically. 

“For five years | was an eighteen-year-old boy working 
among hundreds of older men. How long do you think I 
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we face. It may not be called a formal trial un- 
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imperative. I tried to contact your husband as soon as he 
arrived in England. I failed because he did not travel as a 

on the ship, but as a member of the crew, using the 
alias of Gil Brown." 

Anne remembered her husband's attitude toward work of 
any kind and could not believe that he would actually become 
anything so lowly asa deckhand on a ship. The lawyer 
continued, “The reason that your husband did not travel as a 
passenger became evident when I discovered that in the 
sixteen months since his father’s death, his mother had 
mismanaged the estate so badly that there was no moncy 
available for her son's passage. Her late husband had borrowed 
a considerable amount of money to invest in sheep production. 
At the time of his death he was on his way home from France 
after selling holdings there in order to clear the debts on his 
English properties. Being a foolish, headstrong woman, his 
widow ignored the advice of the family solicitor and allowed 
a very unscrupulous man to take over her affairs. Consequent- 
ly when the new Lord Brownwell arrived he found that his 
estate was bankrupt. I believe he deliberately sought a rich 
wife to reclaim it.'’ Beautiful Gilbert Brownwell, Anne mused 
bitterly, a man who had sold himself twice for money. 

Peabody's voice droned on, *‘When I first heard of his 

t to Edwina Doncaster, | tried to contact both your 
husband and the bride-to-be’s father. But they were in France 
checking into the remaining properties your late father-in-law 
owned there. Nor would the young woman respond to my 
letters. | went to Birmingham to prevent the wedding from 
taking place, but Mr. Doncaster had protected both the church 
and his home from uninvited guests. | tried to have the truth 
published in the newspaper there, but Mr. Doncaster’s attor- 
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wanted to snatch ber children and hide them. 
Finally her common sense and fighting spirit revived. ‘In 
that case, Mr. Peabody, you will just have to prove that I am 
both a moral woman and a fit mother."* 

At this pronouncement, Mr. Peabody smiled; here was a 
client who would not break under pressure. “‘Now, am I 
forgiven for asking all those questions? You see, I have to 
know everything you did in Boston and everyone you knew 
there. I have to ask you some very personal questions. My 
source of information informs me that one of the character 
witnesses against you will be your husband’s mother.”’ 

*‘My God,"’ cried Lady Margaret, ‘*not that vindictive 
fool!"’ 

“I'm afraid so. 1 believe she plans to accuse Anne of being 
intimate with Harold Brownwell prior to the wedding. Is that 
true?"’ 

Anne stared at the lawyer with shocked eyes before she 
answered. ‘‘No. I knew Sir Harold for several days. We rode 
. together on two of the three horses he gave Gilbert and me as 
a wedding gift. My husband had refused to accompany us on 
two of those rides. I respected and admired Harold, but I did 
not love him."’ 

**Her next accusation may well be that you and your 


¢ 


**We were not.” 

“*Anne’’—he was deeply embarrassed—'‘forgive the next 
question. Were you a virgin at that time?’* 

“*Yes."’ Amazing, she thought, how easily she could an- 
swer such questions without a qualm; but to keep her children 
safe, she would have answered the prudish Queen V 
herself. 

“It's too bad we're not living in the Middle Ages. 
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Did they get more, Anne? Is there anything you haven't told 
me that could hurt you in court?’’ He held up his hand. ‘‘I 
don’t want the answer now. You're to take these papers to 
your hotel room and study them tonight."’ 

Anne frowned. ‘I won't be at a hotel, I'm staying with my 
fath—"’ 

‘No, you're staying with your aunt at a hotel and will be 
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‘To protect you from what he believed would be even 
abuse and danger, Captain Bouvier told your husband 
you had fallen overboard within minutes after you'd left 
the cabin, From that day until two weeks after his marriage to 
Edwina Doncaster, Lord Brownwell had thought you dead.*” 

Listening to these terse words of explanation, Anne remem- 


She raised her head in surprise that he had misinterpreted 
her silence. ‘I couldn't blame Paul for anything. | asked him 
to help me. And he did. He saved my children's lives, and 
they are the most important part of my life. But I'm glad you 
told me. It was being a deserted wife 1 hated the most.'’ She 
paused and asked hesitantly, *‘What did my husband say 
when you told him?" ; 

“‘He was shocked and, I think, relieved of guilt. Since 


then, he has been very cooperative. He told me about 
Doncaster is preparing against you, a case he 

of, incidentally. But you must not hope for 
help from him, Anne. The papers he signed 
comprehensive. Doncaster’s solicitors had wisely 
consideration the possibility of a prior marriage. So even if 
wanted to, your husband could not stop this hearing. And if 
we do lose, your husband will have gained custody of the 
children and the right to divorce you." 

“‘He will never get my children, not in a million years. 
Even if my husband loses every possession he has to Doncaster, I 
will never give up my children."’ Her eyes were burning with 
such a fierce determination that Peabody knew he could not 
tell her the whole truth after all. He could not tell her that the 
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custody of her father, and that she could not even see them 
until the outcome of the hearing was announced. Let her keep 
her fighting spirit intact until that time. 
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bubbling little demons into their bunks. 

These six men were to be her and Margaret's bodyguards. 
One would be on guard outside their door at all times. After 
the hearing began, al! six would escort the women to court. 
Anne was to bless these men for their protection. Peabody did 
not explain to her the reason these guards had become 
necessary. Two men, one of them a known ruffian, had been 


about Doncaster’s methods of winning were proving truc. 
The days ground on for Anne, who followed the dreary 
routine her lawyer dictated. She read the material he gave her 
each day and answered his questions about the contents. She 
tried on her dresses for his approval; the navy he said was 





1 
“*too sophisticated,”’ the violet silk was “‘just what Doncaster — 
would have ordered,"’ but the soft blue velvet he liked. ‘‘It 
has the right appeal for a helpless woman,"’ he exclaimed 
enthusiastically. She could have kicked him, Before the — 
remaining seven days of this sequestered ordeal were over, — 
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for their one brief appearance on the first day. As he sat back 


Chapter 15 
0 


At Peabody's insistence, Anne did not attend the 
Opening session of the hearing. Since her testimony would 
not be required during the preliminaries, he told her that he 
didn’t want her exposed to unnecessary tension. Actually, his 
reasons for her exclusion were more fundamental. This was 
the day the validity of her marriage and the legitimacy of her 
children were to be determined, and he didn't want a demoralized 
client on his hands in case either decision went against her. 
Moreover, he did not want her present when he questioned 
her husband and Pau! Bouvier about the events aboard the 
Boston Queen. As poised as she seemed to be, he didn’t dare 
risk an emotional outburst this early in the hearing. In a 
magistrate’s court there would be no jury that might be 
swayed to sympathy by a pretty woman's tears, only a coldly 
judicial magistrate who most certainly would be irritated by 
any excessive emotion. 

Thus it was Aunt Margaret who answered Anne's frantic 
questions about the day's proceedings. 

““Were there many people there?’ 

**A flock of vultures were crowded into the balconies when 
the hearing began. But right after the magistrate read some of 
the papers from the stacks the solicitors handed him, he 
announced that the case was too delicate for spectators. I 
wish you could have seen their faces when he cleared the 


Even if I didn’t know all about him, I'd still think he was a 
criminal. And two of his solicitors look almost as nasty as he 
does. Those two didn’t seem to do a thing except pass notes 
to the third lawyer. He's the one you have to watch out for, 
Anne. His name is Prichart, and John says he is very good at 
intimidating witnesses. I can believe it. Those cold eyes of 
his seemed to look right through me.”’ 

**What kind of a man is the magistrate?"’ 

“I can tell you this, he’s not the kind you want to try any 
of your sarcastic tricks on, young lady. Funny-looking wig or 
not, he’s been sitting on that bench a long time; and he’s no 
one’s fool. He sat up there and took his time reading all the 
papers about your marriage before he called the lawyers to the 
bench. Prichart was the only one who went up for the 
Doncasters. But your husband's solicitor went up and so did 
John. The only one to object to what the magistrate said to 
them was Prichart; but evidently no one paid any attention to 
him because the next thing I knew, the magistrate announced 
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that your marriage to Lord Gilbert Brownwell was unquestion- 
ably valid.” 


“Later he did, but not right then. First, he sent a bailiff out 
to bring your father and the twins into the court. Anne, I wish 
you could have seen your father carrying them in. He looked 
It was the first time I'd really seen your children 
those few minutes at the dock. They're beautiful, 
our litthe boy has the same expression you had as a 
ig serious blue eyes looking all around him as if he 
memorize everything he sees. But your little girl, 
she always so precocious? No sooner had your father 
at our table. than she looked up at the magistrate 
, ‘Is he God, Tony?’ I take back what I said earlier 
husband, he did smile then; and that little monkey 
around and smiled right back at him. She 
certainly does look like him.”’ 
since the day she was born. Did her father come 
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““No, I don’t think the court would allow him to. But the 
magistrate came down from his bench and talked to them. He 
told them that he had just read some interesting papers about 
and your son said that he would like to read those 
. too. Can Tony really read, Anne?’’ 

““He’s been reading since he was four. The magistrate 
didn't let him, did he?"’ 

“No, but he asked your son who had taught him to read. 
And when Tony said that you had, the man nodded and then 
asked your daughter if she could read, too. That little minx 
. ‘Naturally, I can do anything my brother can.’ Can 
she really, Anne?’’ 

“Your namesake, Aunt Margaret, has a will of iron. She 
learned to read about two months after her brother did. What 
else did the magistrate ask them?"’ 

**Mostly about the other things they had learned. Tony said 
that they knew their numbers and that they were learning to 
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“Did you get to see my children again?"’ 

“*Yes, dear, your father and I took them to lunch."’ 

“Did they ask about me at all?"’ 

**You're all they talked about, Anne. Poor little tykes, they 
miss their mother.”’ 

All personal conversation ended abruptly when John Peabody 
arrived to inform them about the next day’s schedule. *‘l 
think it willbe routine again, since the court has to admit the 
rest of the evidence before we can begin to call witnesses. So 
1 don’t want you in court tomorrow, either. I don’t want you 
to be upset or nervous before you do have to appear. The case 
is going well, so there’s no need to worry about anything.” 

But all the next day Anne worried anyway, and the only 
moments of relief in her lonely vigil were the few times her 
three bodyguards came in to check on her. By late afternoon 
she knew with a sick dread that the day in court had not been 
routine at all; and when Margaret and the lawyer finally did 
arrive, she was tense with anxiety. Secing her in this state, 
Peabody insisted on doing all the talking himself. 

“*I was wrong about the routine today, Anne. Doncaster's 
lawyers had already entered a challenge that you were an 
unfit wife at the time of your wedding. And as I expected, 
they called on your mother-in-law. When I objected that you 
had to be present to face any witness against you,—the 
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promised that if he accepted the challenge, the 

witness would be recalled when you were present to repeat 
her testimony." 

“What did she say about me?"’ 

**Just what we thought she would say. She was a very bad 

witness without any respect for the truth. Even Prichart was 

your husband’s solicitor, asked to put your husband on the — 


lenge of immorality at this time.”* 

**That woman,"" Margaret interrupted, “‘was so angry at 
her son, she made a fool of herself and was told to leave the 
court for the duration of the hearing." 
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by describing the conditions she had made to 
captains concerning your safety while you were on their 
the magistrate had already read a copy of the 
collected on your husband prior to the marriage, 
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ins told about all of the events from the time 
the ship sailed until it reached Bermuda, detailing your 
husband's actions. Prichart’s questioning was stopped abruptly 
when your husband's solicitor stated that his client admitted 
that all the charges were justified: the drinking, the gambling, 
the... er, relationship with Madame Charbot, the theft of 
your money, and the beating." 

**He admitted nothing else?"’ Anne asked, remembering 
the other acts of her husband, his striking her face and his 
violence during the first night of the storm. 
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“No, he did not. But Captain Perkins described the heavy 
bruises you had a week before the beating. What caused those 
bruises, Anne, and why didn’t you tell me about them?" 

**| just remembered them a minute ago."’ 

*‘How did you get them?” 

“My husband and I had an argument and for several days 
we didn’t speak. Then one night he kicked me out of bed.” 
Anne could hear Margaret's sharp gasp, and she turned to her 
aunt to explain. “Most of the time Gilbert was a good 
husband; but when he was drinking, he often lost his temper."” 

Peabody was frowning as he continued his narration. “The 
only slight problem we had today was with Captain Bouvier's 
testimony. He was challenged almost at once by your husband's 
solicitor, who asked him if he had been attracted to you 
himself."” 

**Mr. Chadwick asked Paul that?"’ 

“Yes, and Captain Bouvier answered it somewhat in the 
affirmative, that he’d found you a very pretty girl in need of 
his protection." 

“Mr. Peabody, | swear that Paul has never been anything 
but a friend. I’m sure that’s all he meant by what he said.” 

Again the lawyer frowned before he continued. ““When 
Captain Bouvier admitted lying to your husband by telling 
him that you were dead, the magistrate was very critical. I 

_ thought that we might have trouble there, but eventually he 
ruled that a captain of a ship at sea had the right to protect a 
passenger's life.” 

Hesitantly Anne asked, ‘‘Mr. Peabody, were any charges 
made against my husband for beating me?"’ 

“No, Anne, unfortunately, even though society in general 
frowns upon it, wife beating is not a chargeable offense. But 
you do not have to be concemed about facing your husband in 
court; the Doncaster lawyers demanded that he be barred from 
any further sessions. Now, Anne, I want you to go to bed and 
get a good night’s sleep. So far the hearing is completely in 
our favor, so you just stop worrying about it.” 
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After he had gone, Anne said plaintively, “‘I didn't want 
him charged with anything, I just wanted to see him," 

Margaret’s glance toward her niece was sharply speculative. 
**Just as well your husband won't be there. You can see him 
after it’s all over.” 
leaving the Boston Belle, and the next morning a serene 
Andrew Grey awakened. Even in her blue velvet suit and 
mink cape, Andy's steady eyes and serious face stared back 
at Anne from the mirror. 

But on the way to court the next day, an incident occurred 
that shook her composure badly. As the carriage with Margaret, 
Anne, and the six bodyguards arrived in front of the Hall of 
Justice, a milling crowd tried to rush the new arrivals. Nimble 
as only seamen can be, the two Frenchmen leapt from the 
carriage to confront the crowd, and almost immediately the 
two burliest Americans joined them to form a line. The other 
two guards lifted Anne and Margaret to the paving; and using 
the Frenchmen as a shield they pushed the women toward the 
entrance. Suddenly violence erupted as a group of eight 
hoodlums rushed the bodyguards. i 

Paul Bouvier had chosen the two French Basques especial- 
ly for this job. These squat, powerful brothers were his top 
cargo guards, expert fighters with fists, feet, and knives. 
Armed with knives, they sailed into the crowd, a swinging 
fist alternating with the flashing knife. While the Americans 
were good brawlers, it was the deadly teamwork of the cargo 
guards that accounted for six of the eight assailants. But in 
spite of their valiant defense, Anne was injured. Just before 
she gained the safety of the doorway, an expertly thrown rock 
struck her shoulders with a force that knocked her to her 
knees. Shoving Margaret through the entrance, one guard 
blocked the crowd while the other carried Anne into a waiting 
room and laid her carefully down on the floor. 

Minutes later a worried John Peabody and magistrate entered 
the room to view the injured woman. Deeply. worried, the 
solicitor knelt beside her to check her pulse. Anne shook her 


head slightly and whispered, **Give me a little time and I'll 
be all right." Then she closed her eyes and went to sleep; 
twenty minutes later she opened her eyes and arose. Andrew 
Grey was back and in full control of Anne's facial features 
and emotions. With a deep admiration for her courage, John 
Peabody escorted her into the courtroom with a gallantry he 
seldom displayed. 

The magistrate gaveled once and began to speak. ‘This 


the man’s response. The heavy, jowled face remained impassive, 
but the eyes were blackly defiant. Anne knew that today’s 
testimony would be avidly reported by the scandal sheets 
Peabody had warned her about. Restlessly her eyes scanned 
the group clustered around Doncaster, straining to locate the 
woman who would replace her as Lady Brownwell if she 
could, But Edwina Doncaster was no longer in the courtroom. 

As she searched, Anne saw Doncaster nod to the tallest of 
the three lawyers huddled around him; and in response, the 
one Margaret identified as Prichart arose and began his 
attack: ‘' Yesterday much was made of a beating which alleg- 
edly took place on a ship bound for Bermuda. We were led to 
believe that the beating was serious enough to leave scars. 
Since that claim is only hearsay to those of us not privy to the 
incident, | demand that we be shown proof.” 

The first objection to this request came not from Peabody, 
but from a man sitting alone in the center of the courtroom. 
Anne surmised that he must be her husband's counsel, Alan 


the legal wife of Lord Brownwell is both an unfit wife and an 
unfit mother.’" He paused long enough to impale Anne with 
cold, hooded eyes before he continued, **We hearby ask that 
she testify in her own behalf so that we may refute her 
claims.”’ 

“You don’t have to, Anne," Peabody whispered to her. 
“Let him produce his witnesses first."’ But she shook her 
head and walked over to the witness railing, where she was 
sworn in. Her hand was steady as she placed it on the Bible; 
so were her eyes as she watched Prichart walk toward her. 
His voice was cold as he demanded that she remove her veil, 


sir. 
“But you learned quickly what it meant when your father 
married, did you not?"’ 
**No, sir."” 
**Didn’t you wonder why you were no longer asked to visit 
your grandparents’ home?" 
“No, sir,"" Anne responded, ‘because at that time I began 
study full-time with my tutor."’ 
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embarrassed by it."’ 

“Not even on the occasion of your sixteenth birthday 
party?"" 

““No, sir, | was not embarrassed at that party; I was angry 
about the way my stepmother and other people held my 
illegitimacy against me, instead of against my mother and 
father.’’ 


*“You were angry a great deal during your childhood, were 
you not?" 

“Most of the time I was too busy with my studies." 

“Ah, yes. Let's get back to your tutor. He was an Irish 
itinerant, I believe.”’ 

**Padric Neill is an Irish scholar, who is now headmaster at 
Grayhaven."" Even in her defense of her beloved Paddy, 
Andy's voice remained politely informative. 

**According to your tutor’s written statement, very early 
during your studies, you showed a marked preference for 
subjects traditionally reserved for men. Why?" 
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**Since I learned Latin and Greek easily, I did not know 


they were reserved for men."’ To save her life, she could not 
have added a “‘sir’’ at this point. 


on your own. Again, why?"’ 


“It is the basis of all business, sir, so | was interested in © 


it." 
“You were interested in acting in all ways like a man, 


Anne stiffened. *‘I recall him very well, but he was not a 
witness."* 

**Mr. Prichart,’* John Peabody's voice rang out, *‘I investi- 
gated two of those incidents, and I found Reverend 
both inaccurate and prejudiced." 

Prichart’s face remained impassive. “I stand corrected, 


arranged 
**No, sir, I do not,”’ she answered cautiously. 
“Then you did not approve of the marriage your father 
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“Yes, I did. 1 fell in love with him after we met.” 
“But that love didn’t last long, did it, Lady Brownwell? 
You soon found occasion to seek out the company of Captain 


Bouvier. 

“Captain Bouvier was only trying to teach me something 
about the running of a ship.” 

“Always the same compulsion to act like a man, to delve 
jnto matters that shouldn't concen a woman.’’ Prichart’s 
voice sharpened as he pounced on the next question. “How 
did you get the bruises Captain Perkins described in court 
yesterday?"" 

Fighting the mounting pressure that threatened her composure, 
Anne took several deep breaths unti] she could answer calmly. 
“My husband shoved me out of bed one night, and I struck 

“Odd that he didn’t admit to such an innocent action, Lady 

Brownwell, when he’d owned up to so many more damaging 
ones.”’ 
“| don’t think Ton—I don’t think he remembered,’ she 
stammered, shocked by the realization that she’d almost 
called her estranged husband by the love name of Tony. 
Despite her unwillingness to remember, she recalled other 
fragments of a destroyed love—words from the only declara- 
tion Gilbert had ever made to her—‘‘We belong together” 
and “Don’t ever stop loving me.’’ I never really have, she 
thought with an aching sadness that was abruptly terminated 
by the impatient sarcasm of Prichart’s voice. 

“| dislike having to repeat questions, Lady Brownwell. I 
asked you why your husband beat you on the occasion of 
your last meeting with him?" 

“Because I refused to tell him where the rest of my money 
was,"’ she answered dully. 

“The gold coins your aunt so cautiously sewed into the 
hems of your undergarments? Lord Brownwell had a legal 
right to that money, just as any husband has a right to any of 
his wife's possessions unless those possessions are secured by 
special provisions. The gold coins were not, so once again 
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proved : 7 
but unfit as well, because you're the one who deserted your 
husband when you asked Captain Bouvier to hide you. You 
weren't deserted, Lady Brownwell; you're the guilty one who 
left her husband. He believed you to be dead, but you knew 
be was alive. In all those years in Boston, _ did you ever once — 
try to write to him?’’ 

“No, because I believed that he had deserted me and 
would not have wanted to hear from me. Besides, I did not 
know where in Australia he was."" 

“But as soon as you heard that he had become Lord 
Brownwell, you couldn't wait to get in touch with him. You 
Be ek et er ee 
were 


Back behind the witness railing after the brief respite, 
Anne faced an even more relentless attack from Prichart, this 
time on the subject of Andrew Grey. His opening comments 
were directed toward the magistrate. 

“We come now to the segment in this woman's life when 


“I was left alone and I had to support myself and my 
unborn child in a world where women were not allowed to 


hold good jobs."" 
“But the truth of the matter is that you did not need 
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money. Your aunt had already supplied you with ample funds. 
Furthermore, you could always go to your father for support."” 
“*] refused to be a burden on anyone.”” 


was love of money which became your central interest, not 
the support of your children.’ On and on he drove Anne with 
questions about her work at the shipyards and her activities in 
the Boston Stock Exchange. Without warning, he switched to 
her part in the establishment of Greyhaven Academy. She was 
forced to admit that she had encouraged the four Irish 
immigrants to assume English identities, and to admit that she 
had told no one outside the Perkins household the complete 
truth about her marital status. 

“Did you ever tell this Winchell Rawlings that you were a 
married woman?"’ 

*“No, sir.”” 

*‘Why not?"’ 

“At first I thought he was only interested in me as a 

Prichart’s face was a mask of contemptuous disbelief in her 
claim. **But after he proposed, you certainly could not have 
doubted the source of his interest in you. Why did you not 
inform him then?"’ 

“Because I was not interested in him as a man, I did not 
even like him."” 

“Had you ‘liked’ him, your answer would have been 
different, would it not?’’ 

**No, sir, it would not." 

“*We will now examine another phase of this remarkable 
life you were leading. I have here the statement of an 
American cabby whose regular station was the section of the 
Boston waterfront directly opposite the pub of one Casey 


testimony, this American claims to have seen you enter this — 
pub every morning during the summer of 1843. Were you not 
in fact becoming a public drunkard?" 

In a voice as devoid of emotion as the lawyer's, Anne 


before he resumed his cross-examination. 

““Not satisfied with the success of your earlier street battles 
with men, you decided to become an even more proficient — 
street brawler. Tell the court if you ever used this newly 
acquired skill of yours?" 

“No, sir, I have never had the occasion to."’ 

“Did you ever threaten to?" 

Oh, God, she thought, not even Claude Bouvier can 
remain my secret. Aloud she answered without hesitation, 
“Once.”* 

‘Describe the circumstances to the court, please."’ 

“On one occasion | believed that a gentleman would not 
accept my word that | was not free to form an alliance with 
him.”” 

*‘Who was this gentleman? And just how did you get — 
yourself into that predicament?"* It did not occur to Anne that 
by blackening the character of Claude Bouvier, she might — 
have spared herself the anguish of the truth. Instead she 
described those six days in detail. When she had finished, © 
Prichart demanded to know, ‘Then you returned this man's 
physical passion?"’ 

**T was attracted to him, yes. But | would not endanger the 
future of my children, even for my own happiness. So I 
refused him and he accepted my refusal like the gentleman he 
i FP 

**A very noble sentiment, Lady Brownwell, but tomorrow I” 





employed was her deadly enemy, Anne found Andrew's 

very elusive that day. She sat down warily next to 
Peabody, grateful for the heavy veil that covered her face. 
When Prichast arose to address the court, she shuddered; and 
although she was not called upon to testify once, she lived 
through torture for five long hours. 

‘*Yesterday the defendant admitted to being a violent wom- 
an who wanted to act like a man. Time and time again she 
admitted that she was a liar. Today | will call upon two 
witnesses who will prove that she also lied about public 
drunkenness."’ The first man Prichart called was unknown to 
Anne, but she recognized the type as one of the many 
waterfront loiterers. In a bellicose voice the witness claimed 
that he had seen Andrew Grey enter many waterfront saloons 
and emerge in a drunken state of unsteadiness. 

Immediately Peabody called upon Captain Perkins to refute 
the man’s accusations. Impressive in his brass-laden uniform, 
Tom Perkins proved an unimpeachable witness. No matter 


“Mr. Wilkins, when did you leave your job at the shipyards?"’ 
**I quit two years ago. No use slavin’ for dirty bosses who 
gave all the credit to a smart-aleck limey."’ 
“Did you indeed quit, Mr. Wilkins, or were you dismissed?" 
asked and then called one of Anne’s bodyguards to 
the stand, the foreman who had fired this ex-employee for 
theft of company hardware and for drunkenness on the job. In 
a slow, positive voice, the foreman defended ** Andy Grey"’ as 
a reliable, sober worker and condemned Wilkins. In rapid 
succession Peabody called the other two shipyard workers, 
who supported the foreman’s testimony. From her seat Anne 
noticed that the magistrate was looking through the dozen or 


more other shipyard testimonials that Lynette had collected, — 
and she watched him jot notations down from several of — 
them. 
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biased about her niece. However, we will leave the subject of 
the defendant's drunkenness to a future time. Right now I am 
far more interested in her quality of motherhood. Because of 
her obsession to make money, this woman spent more than 
eleven hours each day but Sunday at one or the other of her 
jobs. Adding this number to the hours needed for sleeping 
and eating, | estimate that Lady Brownwell had no time left 
to do more than pat her children on the head once a day while 
other women performed the main function of motherhood for 


With varying degrees of anger both the Perkinses and the 
Bouviers defended Anne's actions as a mother. All claimed 
essentially the same thing, that she had spent hours every 
evening playing with all three children or teaching them, and 
’ at no time were they ever neglected. But the witness who 
proved most eloquent in her defense was Mary Harrington. 
As the red-cheeked Irish girl mounted the stand, Anne prayed 
that her children’s nurse would not become excited and reveal 
the secret of her name “‘Harrington'’; but she reckoned 
without Mary's intense loyalty. 

Recognizing this witness to be an uneducated one, Prichart 
was particularly caustic, but he, too, underestimated the 
Irishwoman. She answered his questions with an angry assur- 
ance of right, and he could not shake her with his insults. 
Even when he stopped asking, Mary was not finished. ‘‘My 
mistress is a saint,”’ she declared. ‘‘She’s the best mither in 
the whole world, with me Danny as well as her own two. 
Nivver once did she fail to be there whin they needed her. 
What’s washin’ a nappy or sucklin’ a babe compared to that? 
And Ill be thankin’ yer, mister, to be kappin’ a civil tongue 
in yer head whin yer talk about her.'’ Dismissed or not, Mary 
stomped down from the stand and took her seat; and almost 
everyone in court smiled at her performance. 

Momentarily, Anne noticed with pleasure, even the talking 
machine that was Prichart was silenced; but he was soon back 
with another witness, this time a Boston dandy in a beruffled 


home just as she had been at home on all but one night of her 
five years in America. 

“Are you quite certain that the defendant was at home?"’ 
Prichart asked. 


““Absolutely."’ 

“*While she was under your roof, she occupied a separate 
wing equipped with its own outside door, did she not?”’ 

“Yes, she did, but that old-door has not been unlocked in 
years, and Anne never had a key to it."’ 

“But there were windows in her room, windows which a 
tall athletic woman like the defendant could easily negotiate. 
I suggest, Mrs. Perkins, that not only on the one night was 
she unaccountably missing, but on any other night as well, 
she could have been away from home without your knowledge.’’ 

Before Maude could make any response, Mary Harrington 
had had enough. Leaping to her feet, she shouted from the 





her 
That night Anne slept little, if at all; for the first time she 

admitted to herself the strong possibility that she might lose 

her children. In between her moments of despair, she 

and hard about the man who would cause her to lose 

Mr. Edward Doncaster. Her mind was still concentrat- 
two 


yesterday's knife incident, they knew that today’s attempt 
could be even more deadly; but for once they misgauged the 
place of attack. About two blocks from the Hall of Justice, 
the carriage was blocked by a crowd of shouting people: 
Grabbing his four-in-hand reins, the driver wrapped them 
around the post just tightly enough to keep the massive horses 
at a slow pace. Then he rose to a standing position with a 
pistol in each hand. Deliberately he fired them three feet over 
the heads of the crowd. **The next shots,"’ he shouted as he 
picked up the other two pistols, “‘will be aimed four feet 
lower." Most of the hoodlums gave way instantly as the 
horses plodded slowly toward them, but a few of the thugs 
crowded close to the sides of the carriage. Anne and Margaret 
pressed themselves against the floor trying to protect their 
heads from the rocks being thrown at them while the four 
guards tried to beat the attackers off with their fists. 
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England 

borne by Mr. Doncaster, because his hired agents failed to 
check their reliability before bringing them here. 

‘*Therefore, without further delay, I am going to announce 
my decisions concerning this hearing.” Fighting now to retain 
her semblance of innocence, Anne looked up at the magistrate, 
only to find his cold eyes waiting for hers. ** Young woman,"’ 
he began, ‘*I cannot condone any of the life you lived in 


the 
charges the 
plaintiffs leveled but failed to prove, I can only declare you 
innocent. To the charges of immorality, I the 
same declaration, since the witness they produced was 
to be lying in part, and since the two men you admitted 
knowing both supported your plea of innocence." The old 
devil, Anne thought, is actually sorry that he can't convict me 
on both counts. *‘I can therefore,"’ the magistrate stressed, 
“find no evidence to support the plaintiffs’ claim that Lord 
Brownwell has grounds for a divorce. 

“*On the third charge of unfit motherhood, I must likewise 
absolve the defendant. | have spoken with her children, and 
they seem content with her quality of motherhood. Furthermore, 
since many respectable English mothers also delegate some of 
their duties to nurses, | cannot condemn the defendant for a 
similar practice. 1 therefore am returning the custody of her . 
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capital to mount a successful fight." 

**Then, Mr. Chadwick,"’ she instructed coolly, ‘I want 
you to do something for me. It may not be completely honest, 
but | am not dealing with an ethical man. I want you to 
purchase the Brownwell country estate. I know it is the least 
wable of the three Brownwell estates in England, so I 
imagine that it will be the first one Doncaster places on the 

**I'm afraid that he'll ask a large price, Lady Brownwell."’ 

**Not,”’ she countered, “‘if it should suddenly become less 
attractive." 

**What exactly do you have in mind?” 

**The estate is in the middle of sheep country. Supposing a 
mysterious disease kills those sheep, and some ‘expert’ expresses 
the opinion that the soil is poisoned?" 

Chadwick was laughing outright now. *‘Lady Brownwell, 
what you are suggesting is chicanery."’ 

Anne grinned back. **Oh, it’s that, at least, Mr. Chadwick. 
Can you arrange such a natural catastrophe? Remove the 
sheep one night and display a huge filled-in area the next day. 
Then a bogus land agent can tell Mr. Doncaster that he will 
have to let the land go fallow for ten years to keep the disease 
from spreading:"’ 

**It might. work.”” 

**It would, especially if the news were spread around. And 
if there should suddenly be some vandalism to the manor 
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. Not extensive, just a few broken windows, a little mud 
on the walls, and a few of the pictures slashed. Not 
. of course, just some of the daubs found in all 
if the local gossips should spread the rumor 
haunted, or that it's bad luck to the owners, — 
ink that Doncaster would be easy to convince that 
with a bad investment?"* 

hates to lose."* 

Mr. Chadwick, I want you to find two men who 
substitutes in this deal. Your name and mine must 
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. hundred thousand."’ 

4 if our plan succeeds, it isn’t. Do you think you can 
it, Mr. Chadwick?"’ 

think it’s just possible, Lady Brownwell.”’ 

“Very well. I will put the money where it will be immedi- 
ately available. When you obtain the papers of ownership, | 
want you to register them in my husband's name; but do not 
inform him under any circumstances. Agreed?" 

** Agreed, Lady Brownwell. Now, is there anything else you 
need my assistance for?’ The irony in his voice just missed 
sarcasm. 

‘“As a matter of fact, yes. 1 want your agents to investigate 


A 


company and I shall invest in it." She began to laugh. ‘‘Do 
you think I’m crazy, Mr. Chadwick? You've been staring at 
me as if I have snakes wriggling out of my head. I do have a 

“You're after Doncaster, aren’t you? He’s a dangerous 
man, Lady Brownwell.’’ 





titles. Good-bye, Mr. Chadwick."” After she had gone, he sat 
there contemplating the ramifications of the two plans she had 
proposed. Both of them bore the stamp of a very original 
mind, one remarkably unhampered by ethical considerations. 
With such tactics, she just might succeed in déstroying the 
financial empire of Edward Doncaster, a goal Chadwick 
. himself endorsed wholeheartedly. 


of 
Chapter 16 
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ALONE in her sitting room, Anne was staring moodily 
out the window watching the children playing in the private 
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her restless ability and her need for a purpose in life. But he, 
too, had returned to his beloved Grayhaven to begin a new 
term and to meet the challenge of new students. Anne was 
 jeft as the lonely “‘head of house.’ How she hated that 

' 

Her household was a delightful one, with employees who 
were more friends than servants. Mary, of course, still bub- 
bled with enthusiasm, finding London a paradise of interest-~ 
ing fairs and exhibitions. Many days she and the two French 
brothers packed the excited children off to see some display 
or other at the shining new Crystal Palace built to honor 
Queen Victoria's expanding England. 

Somewhat removed from the central group were the retain- 
ers who had come with the house. A quietly dignified couple 
in their midfifties, Robert Glenn and his wife Laura lived in 
their neat little apartment over the carriage house enjoying 
their books and hobbies in placid seclusion. Four hours each 
day they earned just enough money to keep them content; 
Robert maintained the grounds and the outside of the house 

_ while Laura cleaned the inside. Nothing seemed to. bother 


t 
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them, neither the oddity of the woman they now served nor 
the scrambling children who often played in the tiny backyard 
talking to Robert as he worked. 

By far the most exuberant addition to the ménage was 
Marie, who doubled as cook and general morale booster for 
the entire household. Her advent had come about the day the 
amateur cooks, Maude and Lynette, had departed. Anne had 
never learned to cook, and she could stand Mary's Irish stew 
no more than once a year. After eating a breakfast prepared 
with a degree of adequacy by Jacques, Anne had mentioned 
her need for a good cook. The two brothers had winked at her — 
and at each other, held their fingers to their lips in the gesture 
that only Frenchmen can use properly, and cried *‘Marie!"’ in 
unison. 

Marie was their sister, who now resided in England, they'd 
explained, because of a slight altercation with the French 
authorities. When two local gendarmes had accused her of 
concealing smugglers in the family inn along the rugged 
Atlantic coast of southern France, Marie had taken offense. 
More properly, she had taken action by using Basque foot 
fighting to down the two officers who had come to arrest her. 
When Anne had asked the brothers if Marie had been guilty 
of smuggling, they'd shrugged good-naturedly, and Auguste 
had explained, ‘‘To a Basque, smuggling is an honorable 
profession. Who knows about Maric, she has always been an 

And what a woman she was! As short and squat as her 
brothers, her rugged face was wreathed in a smile, and her ener- 
gy was limitless. But it was her cooking that made her the most 
popular person around. The children haunted her kitchen, | 
sampling the flaky cookies and the apple balls, and watch-_ 
ing wide-eyed as she flipped an omelet in the pan. Within 
a week of her arrival, everyone adored her, and Anne — 
could not imagine ever having been without her and her — 
cheerful, democratic love of people. Already Marie had 
become a legend in the food shops; bargaining was a game of 





‘“Typically male, you mean.’’ Anne smiled cynically. “‘l 
wonder what the magistrate would say if I resurrected Andrew 
G c ane 


public as Tom Jones. I had in mind an older man as a disguise 
for you—gray-haired and dignified, maybe even a little crotchety. 
Someone connected with railroads to explain your interest in 
coal. With your acting ability, you should have no difficulty 
giving a convincing performance. And you'd be safer from 
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Doncaster’s spies once we reach Birmingham. Since our 

appointment there is arranged for the fifth of March, just four 

days from now, I've hired a theatrical man to supply your 

costume and to accompany us as a bodyguard. Your own men 

would be too conspicuous."’ i 
ee ee 
was thoughtful. *‘Why are you going to all this trouble, 

Mr. MMs, Chadwick?” 


“*I have two other clients who want Doncaster destroyed as 
much as you do. Moreover, | have my own score to even with 
him. Are you still interested in the venture, Anne?’’ 

She nodded slowly; even if the revenge part failed, coal 
was still the best investment on the English Stock Exchange. 
And the ‘“‘venture’’ gave her a glorious seven-day reprieve 
from boredom. Expertly disguised as an elderly man, Anne 
acted her way convincingly into the confidence of both of the — 
Blakes, who accepted *‘Hanley Krebs’’ as a silent partner and 
the one hundred thousand pounds Anne wanted to invest. By 
allowing Chadwick to do most of the talking, she avoided 
risking the disguise with unnecessary speech. She listened 
quietly when the older Blake described his expansion plans. 
With her investment money the company would be able to 
acquire a mine that adjoined the existing Blake ones and to 
purchase more efficient equipment. 

**In two years,’ he promised the new partner, *‘we should 
be in a position to compete with Doncaster on an equal basis. 
Meanwhile we are making inroads on the open market with 
lower 

After this final successful conference at the Blake offices, 
Anne met Chadwick's other two clients who formed the 
second half of the lawyer's conspiracy. The older of the two 
men was Weston Kenrick, an ex—mine owner who had been 
Doncaster’s first victim. During the final year of his ownership, — 
the Kenrick Mine had been plagued with constant labor unrest 
and a hundred or more costly and unexplained accidents. 
Forced into bankruptcy and a public auction, Kenrick discovered 
that the only ‘‘public’’ to offer a bid was Edward Doncaster, 
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whose criminally low bid was readily accepted by the corrupt 

authorities. For the past twenty years, Weston Kenrick 
Sr deestct bie Sean and tecoeinge oo Wasreiaalbeah 20 in 
enemy. 

The second man was his son, Cedric Kenrick, who had 
inherited the Bank of Leeds through his mother’s family and 
who had also become one of Doncaster’s victims. At the 
insistence of Lady Suzanne Brownwell, he had been forced to 
relinquish all Brownwell accounts and mortgages to Edward 
Doncaster. His bank had suffered badly through this loss of 
income. At Alan Chadwick's request, he had acted as the 
agent who negotiated Anne’s purchase of Brownsville. Like 
his father, Cedric was bent on revenge, a goal that he firmly 
believed could be achieved by Anne's current investment and 
a proposed future one with the Blake brothers. 

The challenge of meeting these men and the excitement of 
those few days in Birmingham furnished the only relief Anne 
experienced from the numbing sense of stagnation that now 
dominated her life. During the weeks that followed the 

adventure, her interest in this venture had gradually 
diminished; and she found herself repeating Paddy's question 
more and more frequently. ‘‘What are you going to do now?"" 
What? She was a court-upheld aristocrat, but except for her 
family she had not one friend among her peers. She was a 
legally bound wife without a husband. At this thought the 
dull knife twisted once more around the region of her heart. 
He had not even come for his children’s birthday or sent one 
word to her personally. Chadwick had tried to warn her. 
‘Lord Brownwell,”’ he had explained, “‘has been very cold 
and remote since he signed his estate over to Doncaster. He 
won't let anyone approach him. | think that he feels too 
defeated even to see his children. So if you want a reconciliation, 
Anne, you will have to take the initiative." 

But how, Anne asked herself for the thousandth time, can a 
woman with no experience in the game of pursuit ever hope 
to claim a man? Even one she legally owns? She had listed all 
the ways she had read about: the ‘‘accidental’’ meeting, the 


she faced her husband for the first time in almost six years. 

As she swept past him into the room, she didn’t even know if 

he recognized her. His eyes held only that startled look of 
shock. 

Steeling herself with the memory of her son's words, she 

turned to look at the man whose face had so intruded into her 

dreams. But the face she saw now was a greatly changed one. 


was lean and muscled instead of merely slim, and his hands 
were no longer the graceful ones that had shuffled cards; they 
were almost as labor-hardened as Jacques’s. 

““Why didn’t you come?"’ she demanded. 

He shrugged. 
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“Gilbert Brownwell, what kind of a man are you?" 

“I'm known as Gil Brown around here,"’ he answered 
noncommittally. 

**Well, Gil Brown, you have two children who—"" 

**So I've been told.'* Something in that insulting shrug 
unstrung her; he wouldn't even admit his fatherhood, and not 
once had he said her name. 

**What else have you been told?"’ She hated the quaver in 
her voice. 

“That you're once again my wife'’—he paused—*‘after an 
absence of six-years. Courts do make such arbitrary decisions.”’ 
My God, she thought, he really hates me for breaking up his 
new marriage; and no words would come to her defense. He 
continued to watch her as he asked, ‘Why have you come? 
There's nothing for you here.*" His gesture swept the dull 
brown room. ‘‘And nothing left of the once mighty Brownwell 
lands for your children." 

“They don’t need the mighty Brownwell lands, Gil, they 
need you. They're your children, too."’ 

“I'd have thought your Aunt Margaret or your Lord Ashton 
would suffice."’ He remembers their names so easily, but he 
can’t even say mine; the dull pain increased and she turned 
away. Something in her face, the look of hurt withdrawal, 
touched him. **Come on, you need a cup of tea."’ Not brandy 
or wine, but tea, and she watched him move about the small 
kitchen with easy familiarity. ‘‘Not really very elegant here, 
is it?’’ He shrugged. ‘‘But it's better than most of the places 
I've lived in lately.’ 

“I'm sorry about your loss to that—that—"’ 

**Crook and bastard? His kind always wins." 

No, they don't, she wanted to cry out; but she didn’t dare. 
“You'd feel differently if your new marriage hadn't been 
broken up,”” she challenged him, remembering Aunt Margaret's 
description of the attractive, hard-faced woman in court. 

He laughed without much humor. ‘‘If it’s any consolation 
to you, she was worse than her father. At least I escaped the 
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fate of becoming the permanent target of the worst shrew in 


me you haven't. You still owe me."’ 

For the first time he really looked at her. ‘*There’s nothing 
left to pay with. Do you know what I've become since that 
last blow-off of ours? What a hell of a cover-up that word is. 
Since I beat the skin off your back. Even now I can’t stand to 

“Why should you remember? I hit you first. Why didn’t 
you tell about that in court?’ 

He fingered the scar that ran down his outer cheek. “I've 
grown fond of it. It got me into places I couldn't have gone 
without it."’ 

Intrigued now, Anne asked, ‘*What places, Gil? What have 
you done for the last six years?"’ 

**] was a seaman for seven months with men I didn't know 
existed. They were dirty, foul-mouthed, and stupid; but they 
taught me what I am. I'm a laborer. I'm a good camp cook 
and.I'm a top sheepshearer, and now I grade the same wool I 
sheared in Australia in a warehouse in London. How's that 
for a husband, Lady Brownwell?”’ 

**My name is Anne!"’ 

*‘T remember.’ Both of them were aware of the tension, 
but he eased off first. ‘‘Tell me what you've done.”’ 

“Gil Brown, don’t you even know what went on during the 
rest of that hearing?” 

“I read the results and saw some of the dirt published 
about Andrew Grey. Did you really do that? Dress like a lad 
and work like a man? That I'd like to have seen.”’ He 


Stung and angry, Anne’s voice rose. ‘‘Andrew Grey kept 
me from wallowing in self-pity all those years."’ 
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His voice also sharpened. **And were the rest of the things 
1 read about you just as true?"" 

Because she had never seen any of the papers that had 
caricatured her as a lewd adventuress, Anne was startled. 
**What things?” 

He wasn't looking at her now. **Oh, the tales of your 
midnight meetings with half the men in old Boston town.” 

Her shock turned to fury. **That bloody rotten ex—father-in- 
law of yours! He couldn’t kill me physically so he’s tried to 
do it this way. If you'd heard one word at that trial, you'd 
know that—that creature paid liars to smear me, but every 
one of those lies was thrown out of court."’ She was standing 
now and glaring at him. ‘‘Not one night was | away from 
home, Gil Brownwell, not one night was I with a man. I had 
two infants and a twelve-hour-a-day job. Just like you, I've 
learned to work." She sat down hard. 

**Was what you said earlier true, that Doncaster tried to kill 

7°. 
yy Three times be-paid thugs to do it for him. If my lawyer 
hadn't hired six bodyguards for me, I'd be dead." 

“The damn bastard. 1 wish I had killed him." 

**How did you ever get mixed up with a man like that?" 

‘When I finally came back from Australia, he was entrenched 
at Brownsville with the very available Edwina, holding the 
mortgages on most of the Brownwell properties. My stupid 
mother had turned everything over to him. I just tried to save 
something, but as usual I failed."’ 

“So now you're going to run away again."’ His eyes 
narrowed; she must be a shrewd guesser, since he had told no 
one his plans except his lawyer. 

**Where would I go?’’ 

** Australia." She wasn't a shrewd guesser, she had asked 
Chadwick. 

**You've been busy, wife."’ 

**Someone had to be, husband."’ 

**It’s no use. I haven't got a thing to offer."’ 

**May I come again, Gil?"’ 
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In spite of his somber shrug, Anne read a hopeful permis- 
sion in his eyes, or perhaps it was just a reflection of her own 


Three days later she returned to the flat, and this time he 
her with a smile and actually cooked a dinner in her 
os : 


re 

week later she arrived with the twins and watched for an 
i father squirmed. She had not told them who 

she been fair enough to spare him that 

that visi 


confident little self, talking to ‘the man" as if she had no 
doubt that he was a friend; but Tony appraised his father with 
a thoughtful expression. The only words he volunteered other 
than to answer the stilted questions Gilbert asked were, **You 
jook like my sister."’ His father nodded and turned away, but 
not before Anne saw the glisten of tears in his eyes and the 
way he watched the five-year-olds with hungry eyes. 

On the way home she was very pensive. ““The time has 
come, the spider said, to spin another web,"* she murmured 
to no one in particular. It was time, she decided, for her 

to become her husband again, and after that the 


She gave Robert and Laura a month off to visit his brother in 
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offer me some tea? I've worked for ten straight hours and I'm 


even had the common decency to be angry at her high-handed 
rearrangement of his life. **All right,’ she promised him, **if 
you want to play by unfair rules, this game is going to 
become very rough."* In the morning he was gone before 
awakened, but he had taken the house key she'd left on the 
kitchen table. 

With all her hopes hanging on that slim thread, she plotted 
her campaign like a general. She washed her hair and fussed 
over a choice of dress. She rushed to a very special shop that 
specialized in hot dinners for home consumption; she even 
bought a bottle of wine the chef had recommended. Gilbert 
wouldn't have to cook tonight. She laid out a table in front of 
the fireplace and placed matches by the candles. For hours 
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continued curses. Slowly she inched toward the back 
stopped. The noise was coming from the 
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thing, not a single redeeming thing. 

“What are you doing?’’ She put her candle down on the 
dresser and surveyed the mess. 

“What's it look like, lady? I'm packing. I'm getting out of 
here so you can get back to your own kind of life.’ 

**And where do you think you're going this time of night?”’ 

** Australia, lady, where I should have gone three months 

‘*The devil you are!"’ she screamed. ‘*You're not going to 
run out on me again, Gilbert Brownwell, not again, not 
again. Do you hear me?" 

*“Who ran out on whom, lady? I was shoved out. I didn’t 
run out. I was shoved out by your lying captain, your great 
big, protective, lying captain. Who thought of the trick, lady, 
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headache powder she dropped into a glass of water. When his 
discomfiture had subsided, she went to the kitchen; and with 
determination not to be beaten again by the mystery of a 
cooking stove, she brewed a pot of tea and made some toast. 
As she carried the tray to the bedroom, she fished out the tea 
leaves floating on top and held a cup of the dead brown liquid 
to his lips. 

**It tastes like sheep dip,"’ he complained; but he drank 
two cups and ate the burned toast. Later, while she was 
dressing in ber own room, she heard the rattling of pots and 
hurried to the kitchen in time to see her husband finish 
brewing a second pot of tea and stacking a plate with golden 
toast. He held his head stiffly as if a sudden move might jar it 
off his shoulders, but his healthy tan was back, except for the 
livid bruise darkening his jaw. 

““What in the devil did you hit me with last night?"" he 


“My fist,"’ she answered with a giggle; and between bites 
of toast, she told him about the Irish pub owner and his 
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“Not really,"’ she remembered. ‘*Parts of it were exciting. 
But it wasn’t what I wanted." 

**What do you want?’’ His voice was casual but his eyes 
avoided hers. 

“You,"’ she answered simply and heard his breath ease 
out. 

“*And the children? What will they think about a strange 
man thrust into their lives without any warning?’’ 

Her voice was soft and she longed to touch him. *‘Not so 
strange, Gil. Your son has already asked me if you were his 


**You told him?** But before he could frown, she shook her 


: 


“You don’t have to tell Tony anything. He always knows 


‘And Margaret?"” How easily he said the name, as if he’d 


drunk after all last night, she mused. 

“*It doesn't matter. Wherever you want to go, we'll go with 
."’ This time she did touch his hand when she leaned 
forward to look at him. ‘*Tell me about your life in Australia.’ 

As if the floodgates had burst open, he talked about the 
freedom he'd found there. **For the first time in my life I had 
to work to stay alive. | worked with criminals and other 


2 


Boston Stock Exchange and her eight percent of the shipyard 


He whistled in awe as he appraised this formidable wife of 
his. ‘“‘And what other, er . . . surprises are you planning to 
spring on me when you think I might be ready for them?"* he 
asked; and once again she did not dare disobey his command. 
Taking a deep breath, she briefly outlined the action she had 
taken to invest—she gulped when she named the amount— 
with the competition of the Doncaster mines; but she stopped 
far short of revealing the name of the company or the details 
of her masquerade. 

He threw back his head and laughed. ‘‘My Lord, Anne, no 
wonder the man tried to kill you." 

Hurt by his laughter, she defended herself. ‘“That conceited 
baboon doesn't have the least idea that the pathetic woman he 
tried to destroy in court has a brain in her head. But he is 
going to find out, and soon,’’ she promised. 
hair. ‘I hope I'm around to watch."’ 3 

The rest of the day was aimless as their tension dissipated. 
Anne watched him prepare Australian stew with long strips of 
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door chores were performed together. When they watered the 
garden or cared for Anne's two carriage horses, their hands 
would meet and cling. When they remade their bed, more 
often than not they would interrupt the task with a compelling 
embrace and a retum to the compulsive lovemaking that 
marked their reunion. Wary of each other's pride, they made _ 
no vows of eternal love; but each responded with unbanked 
passion whenever they touched. | 

Gilbert referred to the past only once. ‘‘I'm glad you 
named our son Tony.”’ 

*“Why?"’ 

“That's what you called me whenever you were happy.”’ 

One day when the weather turned cool, they dragged their 
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growing. The closest either came during the first 
to anything like a pledge was the moment he 
her one night after she had rolled away from 
is heart was pounding as he pulled her close. 
lost you, Anne; never leave me again.’ And 

. She understood that hers had not been the 
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past, which had marked them both with the 
faded into unimportant memory; and they 
to have confidence in the future to which they were 
y. . When on the fifth morming he pulled her close 
whispered, ‘‘Let’s go home, sweetheart,’’ Anne's heart 
. She had become a wife again, included in his life. All 
day he packed boxes of food and ordered her to select a 
ical clothes for both of them. ‘'We're going to be 
hard, so come prepared.”’ 
ith a dilemma, since all her practical clothing was 
gender, Anne hesitated to follow his instructions, 
g any more disclosures about her past life. 
her absence, he came to her bedroom and 
ing her try on the pants and boots of Andrew 
mirror, her face clouded with anxiety. When 
to see her husband's reflection, she flushed 
embarrassment; but his laughter was not unkind. 
tempting picture, but I don’t know how 
done with your backside so neatly dis- 
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eerie silence began to disturb them; not one animal was in 
evidence, not one cottage was filled with people. They were 
alone in a vast expanse that normally beld scores of people 
and thousands of animals. 

Reluctant to move into the large manor house, they settled 
for the servants" wing which housed the kitchens and storage 
rooms. As Anne carried in the last of their clothing and hung 
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y, but not before she noticed with 
portrait of his mother. That relief was 

S go back to where we can be 

ve got a year of work to do before we can 


the likenesses of his father and brothers, rememberi 


“I always hated it there. We had to treat it like some kind 


their kindness to her. Their si 
and she moved away sad! 
relief that there was no 

of shrine. Come on, let’ 
comfortable. We’ 


before 
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play lord and lady here.”’ 


He was right, Anne reflected as they sat on the sofa in front 
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of the fireplace in the servants’ sitting room. They were more 
comfortable here; and she wondered if either of them would 
ever be able to live up to the elegance of the big house next 
door. Intimidated by the sheer size of this new home, she 
clung to her husband that night and didn’t even mind that he 

at ber fear. . 

“I don’t believe it,’* he teased her. ‘You've never been 
afraid of anything in your whole life before. Now you know 
how some of us feel most of the time.’’ He didn’t seem 
displeased at all that his wife had at least one Achilles’ heel, 


Brownsville. Unfortunately, all Chadwick had known about 
the address was that the man lived in some nearby village. B 
noon they had located his house, providing the ramshackle, 
spread-out structure before them could ever be called a home. 


skelter confusion. Rusted farm equipment was surrounded by 
broken chamber pots, cracked mirrors, and seatless chairs; in 
every comer the debris of past glories was piled. The Brownwells 
had located the source of the debacle at their estate. 

The man who bounded down the stairs to greet them and to 
protect his treasure trove from the inquisitive eyes of strang- 
ers was dressed in an assortment of clothes that Anne assumed 


aloft by one suspender, and the sheepskin vest covered 
nothing but browned skin and a hairy chest. Under a thatch of 
uncombed dark hair, shrewd eyes studied his uninvited guests. 

As he approached, Anne stepped forward and smilingly 
nodded at him. “‘I'm the person who requested those 
‘alterations’ at Brownsville.”’ 

The look of admiration on Grimes's face was obvious. **‘So 
yu're the missus with the narsty mind the lawyer fellow told 
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Anne wondered how Lady Suzanne would react to Grimes’s 
description of her; the ‘‘fool"’ part she might be able to stand, 
but the “‘oli"’ part would be a crushing blow. Anne liked 
Grimes more and more. 


pastures. 
remonstrated with her husband about Grimes's lack of respect 
for his rank, Gilbert shushed her up. 
““He could call me Dingo for all I care. He’s a real sheep 
man and they're all as independent as hell. That's the only 


stiff-necked bunch who would hire a polite flunky every time 
over a real worker who doesn’t bow and scrape."’ His years in 
Australia had made a democratic man out of her once arro- 
gant aristrocrat husband, Anne concluded. 

During the next few days, they watched a strange caravan 
of vehicles travel in and out, carting away the scattered junk 
while the Grimes family members scrubbed the walls, rehinged 
gates and doors, and boarded up the broken windows. When 
they had finished, the manor house emerged in much of its 
old elegance, except for the dead grass surrounding. 

‘Only lime, missus.’’ Grimes chuckled. **Burns the 
real good but don’t last much past the first good rains.’’ 

Two weeks later four of the ten cottages were occupied by 
the Grimes brothers and their families. Anne learned that 
Grimes himself was an avowed bachelor who didn’t believe in 
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for himself. *“Too much interferin’ with a man’s 
thinkin’ ,"’ was his explanation. Because he was the 
spokesman for the entire family, Anne caught only glimpses 
of the other three brothers and their wives and children. From 


**Don’t mean to be nosy, mister, but yon middlin’ number 
of sheep ain't enough to eat the bloom off the clover. The old 
mister run more than two thousand afore he made a go o’ it.”” 

Having been contemplating the same problem, Gilbert 
admitted that more sheep were necessary. ‘But,’ he insisted, 
““T want to try the crossbreed which produces silk wool. 
Wouldn’t know where I can get five hundred merino ewes, 
would you?”’ 

“Heard tell of a Highland man who tried them more'n a 
year ago. Too cold up there for merinos, though. Might be 
willing to sell."’ 

Anne wandered over in time to hear a complicated deal 
being put together in which the Southdown rams would be 
traded for merino ewes, if Grimes’s Scot cousins would 
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handle the transaction. She was to remember her simplifica- 
tion three months later when she met Grimes’s Scot cousins. 
Their methods of dealing made Yankee traders look like timid 


Amused by her husband's enthusiasm as they walked 
home, Anne made a suggestion. ‘*Sheep are sheep, Gil. Let's 
just buy some locally.’’ Half an hour later she was still 
regretting her comment when her ears were overflowing with 
ewes and rams and qualities of wool. She almost wished the 
old Gilbert were back. 

That night she made another mistake. Realizing her total 
ignorance about sheep, she went to the library next door and 
brought back an armful of books and pamphlets. During the 
next weeks her husband's constant request of **Look it up for 
me, Anne"’ almost made her rude enough to scream ‘‘Look it 
up yourself!’’ She was rapidly losing all love for those sweet 
creatures which looked so pastoral in the clover. They were 
cantankerous, temperamental, disease-prone, stupid animals. 
Furthermore, the idea of one ugly ram servicing—that word 
she hated, too—thirty-five ewes warmed her deep resentment 
toward male domination to the boiling point. 

For days now she had been trying to get her husband to drive 
her to Grayhaven; already they were weeks overdue in retriev- 
ing their children. And frankly she was beginning to feel that 
he ranked those dumb sheep above anything else. Finally, 
after listening to another of his ‘‘Just wait until’’s, she 
exploded. *‘Either we start for Grayhaven tomorrow, or I'll 
castrate every one of your precious rams."* Seeing his stricken 
face, she thought she'd gone too far; but she soon learned that 
his fear lay in another direction entirely. Gilbert Brownwell 
was the basest of all cowards; he was a terrified father. 

All the way to Grayhaven he drove in moody silence; and 
that night at the inn he made her promise never to leave him 
alone with the twins, “‘I've never even held a child,”’ he 
groaned, **much less been a father. What can I say to them?"" 
Anne began to understand his fear and to worry along with 
him. She needn't have bothered. 
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Lire, Anne concluded two days after their arrival at 
Grayhaven, was one long series of twists and turns in which 
her best plans became twisted and qurned into something very 
different. Mary Harrin , that greatest of all possible gifts 
to mothers—an all-purpose nurse—was not coming to 
Brownsville. For two long months Anne would have to be a 
full-time mother; it was her turn to be terrified of children. 

Lady Margaret explained Mary's perfidy: ** Your little Irish 
widow is a natural housemother. She's taken over the 
younger boys’ dormitory, and the children adore her."’ Very 
quickly Anne discovered that the little boys were not the only 
ones who adored the pink-cheeked nurse. One of Paddy’s 
new Irish teachers also thought she was a “‘foine’” woman; 
and Mary's shining eyes told Anne that his admiration was 
returned in full. 


though she is a superb cook, she is not really a servant. 
know you would never treat her as such, but there is that 
mother-in-law of yours.”’ 

“That woman will never live with us, Aunt Margaret; she's 
too destructive."’ Margaret nodded and hoped that her niece 
could prevail in keeping the husband and his mother apart. 
Anne had not seen the vindictiveness of Lady Suzanne 
Brownwell in court; Margaret had, and she feared for Anne’s 
happiness if Gilbert ever had to choose. 

The farewells from her Grayhaven friends, both old and 
new, were not so painful this time because at Paddy's insis- 
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has a wild streak that needs the taming we can give her 
here."" Anne looked fondly at her oldest and best friend and 
knew that she trusted him with her children above all other 
people, even her beloved aunt. In his gentle, stubborn way, he 
could force Tony and Margaret to develop their abilities to the 
fullest. 

But still, as she kissed Danny and the Bouvier children 
good-bye and hugged Mary and Emily, her own childhood 
nurse and friend, Anne felt a part of her life slip away. Even 
when Mac Dougall teased her about being bossier now than 
She had been as a girl, she felt sad As she kissed Margaret 
and Paddy, the two people who had molded her life, she 
fought her tears. Life never seemed to give her the time to 
thank all these friends properly. 

On the two-day trip home, she found herself more in the 
company of Marie than her own family. The twins insisted on 


night in bed, though, she rejoined the magic circle. Gilbert 
was more carefree than she had ever known him to be, more 
confident and relaxed. ‘‘For a lonely drifter from the wilds of 
Australia, I'm not doing so badly. | have two great children 


Gilbert saluted her as a superior fellow artist 
and promptly resigned his position as resident chef. But 
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Since all the men had refused to let her join them and aid in 
the fight, Anne had told Marie her suspicions. That redoubt- 
able Basque woman, whose fighting prowess has already been 
established against French gendarmes years before, recommended 
that she and Anne set up their own small defense ring near 
Gilbert each night of the vigil. While Anne armed herself 
with a heavy hoe, Marie chose a large, lethal-looking kitchen 
knife. 
On the fourth night the Scottish reif trap closed, not with a , 
snap, but with the terrifying sounds of Scot battle cries. 
When the first shout of warning was sounded by the thir- 
teenth man on patrol, the hayricks burst into flame; and the 
twelve defenders, with their gleaming pitchforks in hand, 
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circling behind the fourth man and had landed a crippling 
blow to his shoulder with a wild swing of her hoe. As the 
man whirled to face this new enemy, Marie again unleashed 
her foot in a thrust that landed with a dull thud in the small of 
the man’s back. As he fell forward Anne's hoe landed again, 
this time on the hapless thug’s head. It would be months 
before he regained enough of his wits to understand that the 
army that had attacked him had consisted of two women. 

Freed once again to tum their attention back to Gilbert, 


two of the Scot defenders approach him with their pitchforks 
aimed murderously, he threw his knife down and raised his 
arms in the universal gesture of surrender. The battle was 
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for two slight cuts on Gilbert's arm where 
the thug's knife had penetrated the heavy sheepskin coat, 


He kissed her, lightly at first and then not so lightly. “I 
think I'll have a talk with Edward Doncaster,”” he declared as 


On the third night of the marathon vigil, she was waiting to 
speak to Gilbert after delivering the sixth serving of food for 


“I'd just interfere with your work."’ 

Again his soft, lazy laughter sent chills of intense pleasure 
down her back. *‘I like your way of interfering. You may be 
the most intellectual bookworm in Yorkshire, but you're also 
a very sensuous, exciting woman. And you're mine.”’ 

What woman could resist that kind of blarney? Anne asked 
herself with amused skepticism; it wasn’t like Gilbert to 
articulate his feelings. But in the weeks that followed when 
she became as adept as her husband at taking care of the 
harvest of lambs, his praise became even more specific and 
open; and he waited for her cach night with welcoming arms. 
The compliment she loved the most, even though she blushed 
every time she remembered it, was the one Gilbert paid to her 
on the rainy night she wore her oldest Andy Grey outfit. 
Carrying her into ‘‘their’’ cote, now shared by a dozen 


“*You have beautiful legs, Anne. Did you know that the 
dumb books the schools give boys to read call them limbs?"" 

She giggled. ‘*The book I read called them parts.”’ 

“Well, you have beautiful parts that I love to have wrapped 
around me like you did last night." 

**Gil!"’ She flushed hotly at his reminder, but he was in the 


guess right. In the third week of lambing, Anne was decorously 
approached by Grimes, that confirmed and vociferous bachelor, 
who announced proudly that he and Marie were keeping 
company. 

“Come t’end of shearin’, we plan to marry up. Yu mightn’t 
approve of what we're doing, missus, but she’s too much 
woman to be let alone.’’ His voice was as serious as a 
medieval knight making a pledge to help a damsel in distress. 
When Anne recovered from her amused shock, she realized 
that these two wonderful people had probably found a love as 
strong and exciting as her own. 

After the season finally ended and the pens were emptied 
of all but sixty-odd ewes, Anne estimated that rams were as 
inefficient as female sheep. These arrogant idiot creatures had 
impregnated only seventy-five percent of the ewes assigned to 
them. 


Manlike, her husband was defensively forgiving. *“That’s a 
great yield. Most farmers survive on sixty percent. What with 
the thirty orphans we saved, we'll end up with seventy-three 
percent. Meanwhile, sweetheart’’—he grinned at her—'‘l 
want you to talk to these maiden ewes and give them some 


were summoned to the Assize Court of Leeds to give testimo- 
ny at the trial of their attackers. 

On the day they packed for an indefinite stay in Leeds, 
Anne was dreading her reappearance before a judge; she was 
also alarmed by a second summons she'd received from 
Cedric Kenrick, warning her that the final step in the Blake 
brothers’ conspiracy was imminent. In the busy excitement of 
the recent months she had almost forgotten the commitment 


reunion with her husband. This trip would give her a double 
dose of Edward Doncaster, a man she now feared and hated 
more than ever. Automatically she dressed in the blue velvet 
suit she’d worn at her last trial involving this man. 

Gilbert regarded her critically. **You look like a sixteen- 
year-old girl in that thing and as innocent as one of our 
lambs. Wear something else.*’ 

Stung by his ungracious criticism, Anne returned his scruti- 
ny and frowned. Her handsome husband was elegantly garbed 
in a cream-colored suit topped by a light brown coat that fit 
his muscular slimness with a graceful perfection. Bitterly she 
remembered that this suit had been part of his ‘‘trousseau”’ 
for a marriage to another woman. 

“And you look like a bridegroom," she blurted, wanting to 
hurt him as the memory had hurt her. 

He studied her averted face and put his arms gently around 
her, “‘I feel like a bridegroom, and I want my bride to wear | 
the same outfit she wore to my old flat the first day she 


**What chance did I have? You also had a well-educated 
. Come on, y Brownwell, let’s go to court. I 
w you off.”" 


did. From the moment they stepped out of their carriage in 
Leeds, they were on display as heads of every description 
swiveled around to peer at the famous or otherwise celebrities, 
As he nodded to a woman in a carriage across the street who 
was studying them avidly through her lorgnette, Gilbert 
whispered in Anne's ear, ‘That's Lady Crandall. At one time 
she wanted to lead a lynch mob after me. I hope she's had a 
long cold wait for us this morning."’ 

Inside the austere courtroom the same degree of curiosity 
about them prevailed; but at least in there Anne had someone 
to stare back at—the twelve men lounging casually around 
the jury box, three of whom strolled over to talk to Gilbert 


about sheep. 

“Are they all sheep farmers?"’ she asked in horror after the 
three jurors returned to the box. 

Her husband grinned at her. “‘You didn’t expect Leeds to 
choose an impartial jury, did you? This is a wool town. Look, 
they're bringing our lads in now."’ Anne looked up at the 
sorry bunch of men being led or carried in. Three were 
Propped up on litters, two unrecuperated from pitchfork 
injuries and one with his head swaddled in bandages, the 


Magistrate 
Percival Suffield, who had scowled at her with disapprov 
for three i 


intent to kill sheep and set fire to the premises of Brownsville. 
As soon as the judge announced that the witnesses would 
now give testimony, Anne knew with a certainty that she'd be 


husband had forced her to wear her most sophisticated outfit. 
Dramatically she took the oath to tell the truth and waited for 
the ordeal to begin. Oddly enough, the judge was the one 
who questioned her. 

“Were you present at the scene at the time the alleged 
crime was attempted?"’ 

“Yes, Your Honor.”’ 

“Did you see the four men who attacked your husband 
with knives?"* 

“Yes, Your Honor.”’ 


“‘How about Marie Pascale? She fought two men.”’ 

“*I believe Mr. Grimes will be given that credit. I'm afraid 
we're a bit old-fashioned in Leeds."’ 

“If there’s no official record, how do you know what 
happened, Mr. Kenrick?"’ 

““I investigate every incident I can conceming Mr. Doncaster. I 
talked with both the Pontifract constable and with twelve of 

“Did they admit that Doncaster hired them?" 

“Doncaster didn't, at least not in person. Only two of the 
men even know him by sight. The others are waterfront scum 
from Liverpool. The two, however, have worked for Doncaster 
before. In return for a guarantee that they would not be 

““How could a banker be able to guarantee that, Mr. 
Kenrick?" 
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“Judge Ackley was with me at the time. He, too, has a 
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would not 
knew. At Doncaster’s order they had hired the men who 
killed your sheep in an earlier raid, but they both swore that 
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Brownwell?"’ he asked abruptly. 

His question took her by surprise and she nodded doubtfully. 
“I suppose so, since I have already committed myself.’” 

**Good, Alan Chadwick, my father, and I will match that 
sum.*" 

Anne smiled in relief. *‘Then as new partners you can do 
all the negotiating with the Blakes, and | won't have to go to 
Birmingham."’ 

“Yes, you will. We will be partners with you, not with the 
Blake brothers. They are well satisfied with the partner they 
have and have refused any others. So your Mr. Hanley Krebs 
will have to be our spokesman."’ 

*“Mr. Kenrick, there is no way I can learn to speak like an 
old man."’ 
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“Alan assures me that you are an accomplished actress. If 
you write out your speeches and memorize them, I'm certain 

can convince the Blakes.”’ 

“‘L haven't the vaguest idea of what I'm supposed to talk 
about.”’ 

“IT have all the material here. Both my father and Alan 
have gathered every fact we'll need. You will study their 
notes and put them into your own words.’ 

““By when?"’ 

“Six weeks at the most.’’ 

Anne blanched. She had expected the answer to be six 
months at the earliest, but the banker's next words destroyed 
that consoling fiction. 


least two of his ten mines to break even this year."’ 

“That's nonsense. He stole enough from my husband's 
estate alone to be a wealthy man.” 

“He would never risk his private fortune merely to satisfy 
his company’s creditors. Your husband's estate and Doncaster’s 
earlier fortune are now legally in his daughter's hands.”’ 

Anne sucked in her breath slowly. She had the husband but 
her rival had the husband's fortune. Hastily she changed the 
subject. “It is going to be very difficult to posture as Mr. 
Krebs in front of my husband, He will not understand the 


“*Your husband cannot go to Birmingham.” 

“*He’ll insist on going, otherwise he'll not permit me to do 
so.”" 

““He can't go. In the first place he would be in considerable 
danger there. One attempt has already been made on his life. 
In the second place, he is too well known there not to be 
recognized. During that. . er. . . difficult period of... er... 
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transition, he was entertained everywhere; and with his dis- 
tinctive appearance, he'd be impossible to disguise. In the 
third place I'm certain that you do not want him running into 
Edwina Doncaster.’ 

Anne stared at the banker and answered honestly, *‘Not 

“Your husband would not let you go alone?"’ 

*“No. Gil has even refused to let me come to Leeds alone."’ 

“Can you fabricate some family emergency?" 

“IT hate to lie to my husband."’ 

“Very commendable, Lady Brownwell. But without your 
presence in Birmingham, our plans to shut down the Doncaster 
mines will have to be forgotten." 

“Tell me, Mr: Kenrick, what good will it do to ruin his 
business as long as his personal fortune remains intact?"’ 

“The mining company supports his lawyers and the army 
of thugs he employs. It also pays the corrupt public officials 
of Birmingham enough money to protect him from prosecution. 
If we succeed in closing down that mining company, Doncaster 
will not be able to pay these people. Remember that he no 
longer controls his personal fortune, his daughter 4oes. With- 
out his paid army and the support of the corrupt officials, he 
will be in a position to be sued by creditors and by the people 
he has bilked. In the case my father has prepared against him, 
Doncaster wil] be charged as a criminal. We are hoping he 
will be convicted and sent to prison.”” 

“Are you certain your plan will work? Can we really 
destroy his mining company so quickly?"’ 

‘Technically, yes. We've known how for years. But it took 
your rather unique idea of working through another coal 
company to make our plan feasible. And now we need your 
Mr. Krebs to ensure the cooperation of the Blake brothers. 
Will you help us?" 

“*Yes, and I have an aunt who will supply me with a family 


emergency. ; 
“Good. Then everything's arranged. You and | will drive | 
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by private coach to Birmingham. My wife will accompany us, 
naturally."" 


“The train would be faster."” 
“At present, there is no train direct to Birmingham, except 


up for public sale, we'll have to be ready to move. I'm afraid 
I'll be able to give you no more than one day’s warning. Can 
manage?”’ 

“‘] hope so, Mr. Kenrick." 

Anne was sitting in the carriage studying the voluminous 
notes the banker had given her about the Doncaster Mining 
Company—forty pages of facts to be digested into several 
short speeches. She looked up in time to see her husband and 
Mr. Duncan, the oldest of the Scot cousins, emerge from the 
courtroom. 


mentioned in the evidence. *‘How did the trial come out?’* 

He shrugged. *‘Since they were guilty, they were declared 
guilty and sentenced to hard labor. They'll probably wind up 
in Australia."’ 


“Oh, Gil, not again! What kind this time?” 
“*‘Duncan has made a deal for some pedigreed Leicester 
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and Rambouillet rams at the auction. They’re expensive, but 
they produce the best wool when bred to merinos.”* 

“How much?” 

“*You'll just be angry if I tell you." 

“How much?"’ 

“Each ram costs the same amount as thirty ewes. But our 


““No, we won't, Gil; if you're going to borrow money, 
you're going to borrow it from me. And I'll charge you the 
At his , “Do you mean it, Anne?" she knew 
she'd walked into a trap—a fifty-thousand-pound one. Rams 
were not the only deal Duncan had made. That night at the 
Yorkshire Hotel, Lord and Lady Brownwell dined with the 
most progressive mill owner of Leeds. By the time the 
after-dinner brandy was served, the Brownwells were half 
i produce only the expensive, 


: 


Brownsville creating a ‘‘talking’’ Hanley Krebs. By perching 
a pair of spectacles on her nose, she achieved a disfiguring 
squint; and by leaning heavily on a wooden stick, she simulated 
a realistic stoop. Only the voice proved troublesome; but by 
the middle of the second week she'd perfected a dryness that 
Suggested old age. Between sessions of acting practice, she 
learned forty pages of facts and memorized the speeches she 
wrote. Satisfied at last that her basic preparation was suffi- 
cient for a two-day performance, she emerged from the 
bedroom to find her husband waiting for her with a wolfish 
grin and impatient arms.-His kiss was more than an invitation, 
it was a command. 
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“| should hope not. You even get to wear your Andy Grey 
getup tomorrow when we start the shearing."’ 

Sharply reminded of her own project, Anne protested, ** 
don’t know anything about shearing.’ 

**You don’t have to. I've got another job for you, and 
you'll need to wear trousers."’ 

“I thought you didn’t like me wearing them in public?’’ 

“I was referring to your fancy captain when I told you 
that, not our farm workers. And I’m not sure I'd even mind 
the Frenchman anymore; that is, if you remember everything 
I taught you at lambing time."’ Anne flushed deeply at his 
words; they'd both revealed a primitive streak in their natures 
during those nights in the cote. That he'd already remembered 
their lack of inhibition was evident in the grin he flashed her 
as he pointed to the sheepskin object on the floor. 

“It's a shepherd's sleep sack. I had ours made double. 
We'll use it whenever we're camping out again, but tonight 
we'll just pretend.'’ However, there was nothing of pretense 
about the passionate lustiness of his lovemaking inside that 
furry sleep sack in a room lighted only by the fire. He was as 
insatiable as any sailor after a long voyage instead of 
husband after only a two-week absence, and Anne exulted in 
his uncomplicated exuberance. She giggled when she thought 
about the fireplace in the manor house next door with Lady 
Suzanne's portrait above it, and she wondered what her 
elegant mother-in-law would think of Gilbert as he squatted 
before the fire and roasted their camp dinner. 

**Someday I'm taking you and our children to Australia. I 
want them to know what's important in life.-As for you, I’m 
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taking you wherever I go from now on, including the ing 
tomorrow morning. Come on, wife, let's climb in and 
some sleep. I don't want Grimes to outshear me by too 


many."* 
Tousle-haired and still flushed, Anne awoke the next mom-_ 


wo 


Straighten her back at the end of the day. Those nine men had 

sheared five hundred sheep, and she had bailed a third of that 

number. Not since her ys with Casey Ryan had her muscles 
aS sore; she felt as old as ‘Hanley Krebs," and all she 


dragged 
themselves home, their normally good-natured cook pointed 
to three large barrels of hot water standing ten feet from the ; 
rear of the servants’ quarters. Obligingly the lord and lady of 
the manor stripped off their clothes, climbed into separate 
barrels, and scoured themselves with a bar of Soap strong — 
enough to remove all but the last essential layers of skin. 


Gilbert also had become a work addict. Jubilant over the 
financial success of the shearing enterprise, he dispatched — 
Duncan and his Scots to buy every merino ewe they could 
find. Gambling on the probability that most English sheep 


accommodate an expected two thousand more sheep in time 
for breeding. Hiring an additional ten laborers, he ordered the 
construction of thousands more feet of fencing, a dozen more 
cotes, and twenty more water troughs. On the day when the 
resulting activity was at its most chaotic, three of the Scots’ 
wagons returned with full loads, and a messenger arrived 
Leeds with the verbal command of “tomorrow morning” 

and a letter from Aunt Margaret for Anne and 


a3 


Gilbert. 


her aunt to send a copy of to Cedric Kenrick. 

His response was short and pithy. ‘Out of the question, 
Anne; I can't get away right now." 

“I can,”” she reminded him. 

“Not without me, you can't. I haven't forgotten that 
Doncaster is still as free as a bird and much more dangerous." 

“I'd be perfectly safe of the public coach.”’ 

**You weren't even safe here on the farm.” 

**You went to Leeds alonc.”’ 

“| outweigh you by four stone, and I wasn't taught to fight 
by a gentleman pub owner in Boston.”” 

“Gil, | want to see the children." 

“Your aunt said they were just homesick."’ 

“I've never been away from them this long before. Besides, 
Aunt Margaret has been ill and I want to find out if she has 
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enough I'll ask my brother to escort me and the twins 
back here. ‘I'll only be gone two or three weeks."’ 
“In three weeks I'll take you there and we'll bring the 


“It doesn't matter that I don’t want you to leave?”’ 

**It matters very much, but you have work to do and I feel 
obliged to go alone.”’ 

His **Suit yourself, Anne’’ were the coldest words he'd 
spoken to her in a year; and she was tempted to tell him the 
truth so he'd have a real reason fof his anger. Silently she left 
the room to complete her packing, feeling less guilty by the 
moment. Men, she reflected with a flash of her old resentment, 
liked their women to be obedient chattels who never questioned 
their lords and masters. By the time he joined her in bed, her 
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“Don't become too civilized for me while you're with your 


family. 

“You're the most important member of my family,’’ she 
reassured him, feeling the -burden of guilt again. 

“I hope you feel the same way after your father and aunt 

finish reminding you of all my faults.’” 

In a flash of understanding, Anne chuckled. “‘If you'd 
come with me, you'd find that most of the time they'd be too 
busy telling you about all of mine."’ But Anne vowed that 
she'd never again lie to her insecure husband or leave him for 
as much as one night. 


ae 
Chapter 19 


= 


Stupyino the faces of the three men who were her 


own. Since she was the one who faced the ordeal of a difficult 
masquerade and since hers was the larger investment of 
money, she thought their worried expressions reflected a 
singular lack of confidence in her acting ability. During the 
two days of travel with Cedric Kenrick and his wife, the 
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Anne turned her attention to the third man, Weston Kenrick, 
whom she'd met only once before. Somewhere in his middle 
sixties, he projected the image of a successful, well-preserved 
businessman; and unlike his son and the lawyer, he did not 
appear unduly apprehensive as he studied Anne’s notes. But 
she knew that the bad news must have come from him since 
he was the originator of most of the plans. He shook his head 
as he laid the papers on the table. 

“The Blakes won't accept this proposition as things now 
stand,’’ he announced matter-of-factly, 

“Why not?" Anne demanded hotly. **! followed all your 

“Your preparation is excellent, Lady Brownwell. It’s your 
false identity which is no longer convincing,”* he explained. 

“How can that be? They saw me only twice in that 
disguise, and both brothers seemed to accept me then.”” 

“They did, Anne, at that time,”’ Chadwick assured her, 
“but they have reason to be suspicious now. It’s really my 
fault; I should have been much more thorough in preparing a 
background for Hanley Krebs. What has happened is that we 
underestimated Doncaster's intelligence system. He evidently 
knew far more about the Blakes’ finances than we thought. 
When they expanded so suddenly a year ago, he assumed 
correctly that they had acquired a silent partner. In view of 
the phenomenal success the Blakes have had with the railroad 
and steamship companies, he also assumed correctly that the 
Blakes had access to inside information about his own operation. 
And he was right again. | have been supplying our friends 
with all the facts Weston has been able to obtain. I'm afraid 1 
Doncaster reacted typically; he paid a Blake employee to spy 
for him. A month ago Farley Blake caught one of his 
secretaries going through the locked files. 

“Since that time, Doncaster’s solicitors have been busy 
investigating our Mr. Krebs. Needless to say, they have 
discovered nothing except that Hanley Krebs is a client of 
mine. Unfortunately the incident aroused the Blakes’ curiosity 


She was smiling when she answered Alan's question. **I 
think I can. Before either brother can challenge me tomorrow, 
I'll tell them that Hanley Krebs is an assumed name and that 
I'm a far younger man disguised with theatrical makeup. 
They will accept that as the truth since it mainly is. Instead of 
railroads, | will tell them I am in shipping and shipbuilding, 
which is almost the truth. I worked in shipyards for six years, 
I own stock in the two largest American ip companies, 
and I am a member of the British family that owns one of the 
largest companies in this country. Incidentally, that company 
is converting to steam and has already contracted to buy 
Blake coal. 

“To explain the necessity for the disguise, I will also tell 
the truth up to a point. I am afraid of Edward Doncaster 
because he has tried to have me killed three ti 
four. The reason I will give them will be a lie, but a 
believable one. I will claim to have successfully persuaded all 
Steamship companies to boycott Doncaster coal because he 
attempted to gain a monopoly with the intent to overcharge 
his customers. According to Mr. Kenrick’s notes, the steam- 
ship companies voluntarily refused Doncaster, but the Blakes 
probably don’t realize their refusal was voluntary, especially 
if 1 drop a few names of my relatives and the owners of other 
shipping firms. My final admission will be a signed pledge to 
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fields of south ire. According to your notes, 
have obtained the mineral rights to additional acreage. 
will open our own company with your land and my 


management. I will most certainly not be your partner in a . 
company of our own."* 

“Then you have no choice but to accept my proposal to the 
Blake brothers. I will most assuredly not be a manager there. 
Besides the destruction of Mr. Doncaster, my only desire is to 


Pushed to the wall, the old man conceded grudgingly. 
“Then I suppose I must agree to your earlier suggestions, and 
1 apologize for any affront 1 may have caused you.” His stiff 
formality softened a bit when he asked a more personal 
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““Have you really had practical experience working 
in a shipyard, Lady Brownwell?’’ 

*“Six years of it,"’ Anne affirmed, surprised and pleased 
find one member of the British public who had not heard of 
Andrew Grey. She hoped that the Blake brothers would be as 
ignorant when they met an older Andy the next morning. 

their i 
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desk plate read Farley Blake, cleared his throat, Anne 
““Gentlemen,"’ she began in a considerably younger 
, iced fi 
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thousand pounds with your company, providing you are 
interested in my proposition. If not, I will investigate another 
firm."* 


Predictably, Farley Blake demanded, ‘‘For that size in- 
vestment, do you also plan to become one of the company’s 
managers? If so, we are not interested. My brother and I 
work alone."’ 

impatiently she assured them she did not. At her reassur- 
ance the brothers nodded in unison, and Anne was given 


twenty-two mines still operating in the south Staffordshire 
fields, eight are individually owned, four belong to you, and 
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ten to Doncaster. His mines are all connected by a private 


“| know you do, but you also have access to a public road 
and can dray your coal out in wagons. Mr. Doncaster no 
longer has such an access—a condition | will explain later. 


accomplished our initial goal of forcing him into financial 
difficulties. Last week in the Manchester Guardian, he adver- 
tised his mines seven and eight for sale. They are only 
re ee te 

Leland Blake shook his head vigorously. **No, the produc- 
tion figures are not good enough to risk sharing a railway 
with Doncaster. We'd be lucky to get a third of the coal past 
his mines nine and ten."’ 

**You're not going to share the railway with him. Over a 
period of years, Mr. Kenrick has purchased the two-hundred- 
foot-wide strip of land which runs adjacent to all of the 
Doncaster mines. Last month one of the landowners who sold 


Farley Blake sucked in his breath. ‘‘It’s a daring plan, but 
Doncaster will probably retain ownership of his railway 


“Not according to these advertisements in the Manchester 
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Guardian, Mr. Doncaster has no idea that Kenrick owns the 
land adjacent to his mines. The sales have all been recorded 
in Coventry rather than in Birmingham. All he knows is that 
the original owner denied him access a few years ago, so he 
would naturally assume that you would also be denied access. 
He is most probably convinced that the only access for coal 

**You will get three mines for the price of two, one of them 
a virgin area beneath farmlands, an area Mr. Kenrick is 
certain contains deep strata of coal. By tearing up Doncaster’s 
railway you will virtually bottle up his mines one through six. 
Are you interested, gentlemen?’ 

Both men nodded vigorously, but Farley Blake was the 
more cautious. *‘What is Mr. Kenrick’s price for this land?’’ 

“Forty thousand pounds and a permanent job as a consult- 
ing expert with your company. That money must come from 
you. The two hundred thousand pounds I am making avail- 
able will be needed to purchase the existing mines and to 
build the railway. It may even be safficient to start developing 
the third mine." 

“What are your expectations, Mr... ."" 

“Krebs will do for the time being. | will expect you to 
make a fortune for me at the same time you're making 
another for yourselves. So far | am very pleased about the 
returns on my earlier investment. Gentlemen, the contracts 
are all in this container. Study them at your leisure, but do 
not delay contacting Dencaster if you decide to accept our 
proposition. Naturally you will mention nothing of these 
plans to Doncaster. You can contact me through a Mr. Philip 
Trent at the Newhall Hotel." 

Only Leland rose to escort Anne and Alan Chadwick to the 
door; Farley was already poring over the case containing the 
contracts. Having maintained a solemn face until he and Anne 
were safely in the carriage, Chadwick now burst into laughter. 
“I want to be present when they meet Lady Brownwell.”’ 

She grinned back at him. *‘They're not going to. I'm going 


being entombed. 

Philip Trent was an entertaining man whose endless anecdotes 
about theatrical people were amusing and perhaps even partially 
true. He had an equal fund of stories about the gentlemen 
cadets at Sandhurst, where he'd been employed as a fencing 
instructor in between acting engagements. Trent was also an 
avid cardplayer and an expert with dice. Anne lost four 
pounds to him before she changed the stakes from shillings to 
copper pennies. Twice during those two days Alan Chadwick 
was summoned by the Blakes to explain the contracts, and 
both times he returned to announce that Doncaster had not yet 
responded to the Blakes’ offer. 

Just before dinner on the third night the awaited news 
arrived. Doncaster had agreed to sell, providing the Blakes’ 
““silent’’ partner was present at the meeting. 

“It’s a trap, Anne,’’ Chadwick exclaimed. 

“Doncaster couldn't possibly know that I'm Hanley Krebs,"’ 
she protested. 
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procure the necessary props. 

When the lawyer hesitated, Trent reminded him sharply, “I 
am an excellent swordsman."’ To demonstrate, he twirled the 
beautiful ebony walking cane he carried and, with one swift 
movement, unsheathed a slender lethal rapier. ‘‘I'll borrow 


I've read, she’s well able to defend herself.”’ 

It was the first time Anne had heard the woman say much 
more than ‘Yes, dear’’ to her husband, but this remarkable 
Statement about Anne revealed the reason for the silence. 


Hours before the scheduled appointment, Philip was prepar- 
ing her face, smearing rouge on the tip of her nose until she 
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the skin and heightened the ion of 
Philip swaddled a long wool scarf around her neck and pulled 
mittens over her hands through spectacles and bent 


was all Anne needed to convince herself that she was indeed 
the victim of a miserable cold. She envied Philip Trent, 
whose only disguise in addition to his own elegant clothing 
and sword cane was a lofty expression of superiority. 

At his suggestion Anne entered the Blakes’ office with a 


there to react with prudential distaste. Trent and Farley Blake 
performed the required introductions hurriedly. 

Trent's opening declaration was delivered in a voice of 
aggrieved protest. “‘Both Mr. Krebs and my associate, the 


sary papers from the safety of his bed."’ 

Farley Blake cleared his throat nervously. ‘I apologize for 
the inconvenience, but Mr. Doncaster insisted that—"’ 

Impatiently Prichart interrupted, ‘We insisted with good 
cause. After weeks of intensive investigation, we have been 
able to find no one who has ever heard of you, Mr. Krebs. 
Even before the Blakes made this offer for Mr. Doncaster's 
two mines, we were curious about you and we inquired. It is 
our company policy never to deal with unknown strangers, so 
until we are satisfied with your identity, this transaction will 
not be completed."’ 

Anne applied both handkerchiefs liberally and began a 


pertinent. Nevertheless, he has instructed me to reveal certain 
facts. For fifteen years he has lived abroad where he earned 
his fortune speculating in foreign industries. He is currently 


transportation of coal to the port cities of England.”* 

“We could find no such record,’’ Prichart snapped. 

Again he received a theatrical shrug. “I should hope not. 
As a representative of foreign interests, my client preferred to 
remain anonymous. British prejudice, you understand,” 

““But why this sudden need for more coal?’’ 

“The Blake Company at present is unable to supply my 
client's growing needs."’ 

For the first time Anne heard Doncaster speak for himself. 
“Mr. Krebs, why did you select such a small company? My 
firm could have met all of your demands.”* 

Delicately Trent phrased his answer while Anne sneezed 
noisily in agitation. ‘Not being an expert in coal production, 
Mr. Krebs invested with the company which was most accom- 
modating about prices.”* 

Doncaster was on his feet, declaring vehemently, *‘We are 
now willing to undercut any price, Mr. Krebs, and we can 
supply you all the coal you want without any unnecessary 
delay.”’ 

Trent smiled with icy contempt. “Such a move would be 
unethical, Mr. Doncaster, as well as poor business."’ Anne 
jerked Trent's arm and whispered in his ear. As he resumed 
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waiting carriage, maintaining her character until she was 
safely inside where she sneezed one last time even without — 
the aid of the handkerchief and relaxed in tired relief. 

Trent was enthusiastically complimentary. ‘You're an ex- 
cellent actress, Anne."’ 

**So are you, Philip. Why is it that you're no longer on the — 
stage?" 

“Like you, I'm too tall for my contemporaries. The one 
time I played Romeo, my face was level with the top of the 
balcony and the audience laughed, Occasionally | still play 
character parts. But you would look marvelous on the stage."’ 

Anne shuddered. ‘‘I'll never act like anyone but myself 
again. Once | wash this horrible stuff off my face, I'll never 
wear anything that remotely resembles a disguise.” 

Her resolve lasted throughout a two-hour bath and the 
modest celebration that followed Philip's account of the 
successful sale. However, during the dinner hour two disturbing — 
messages were delivered to the assembled conspirators. One 
was from the Blakes informing them that the sale was 
complete and the deeds duly registered in both the Birmingham 
and the Coventry Hall of Records. The message also con-— 
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tained a discouraging request. Since the dismantling of the 
railway tracks in mines seven and eight would commence the 
next morning, the Blakes wanted Hanley Krebs available to 
answer any legal court summons a furious Doncaster might 
demand. 

Anne protested in dismay, ‘‘I have to leave for Grayhaven.”’ 

Sympathetically Chadwick soothed her. “If such a sum- 
mons is forthcoming, it will probably arrive during the next 
several days. You can have the same cold, and I'll do all the 


departures will have to be delayed." 
Unimpressed by the lawyer's apprehension, Mrs. Kenrick 
contemptuously, ““Nonsense. My husband is a respected 
banker who often visits this city. I have no intention of 
enduring this ridiculous situation another day."* 

Weston Kenrick, too, was undisturbed by Chadwick's 
concer. ‘I have been. dodging Doncaster’s spies for ten 
years. Tomorrow I intend to begin working at the Blake 
Company.”* 

Only Cedric seemed worried as-he tured to ask Anne, 
“Were you aware of Doncaster’s suspicion during the confer- 
ence at the Blake office?’’ 

She shook her head uncertainly; her eyes had been too 
blurred by tears to see the facial expressions of the others 


have recognized me since I haven’t played the 
local boards in years. | think they had us followed simply as a 


Mrs. Kenrick reacted to the suggestion with scom. **Certainly 
not! We'll leave at ten in the morning as we planned."’ 

More cautiously, her husband compromised. *‘No, we 
won't. We'll leave the hotel before dawn by a rear exit."’ His — 
father merely smiled in his haughty British fashion and bid 
the others an abrupt good night. 3 

Only Alan and Philip remained with Anne, escorting her to — 
her room after reaffirming their promise to remain with her in — 
Birmingham. During the following three days they joined her — 
in the sitting room to share the meals and to play endless 
games of cards and dice. Philip’s cane remained within easy 
reach at all times. As the hours passed, Alan relaxed his tense 
watchfulness and had even regained a measure of his normal — 
confidence until an agitated knocking sounded. Instantly 
Philip unsheathed his sword and stationed himself near the — 
door while Anne fled to the adjoining necessaries room which — 
held the commode and washbasin. When Alan opened the 
door, Anne heard the familiar voice of her Aunt Margaret and — 
ran back into the room, her face a mask of apprehensive — 
terror. 

“What are you doing here? Are the children with you?’’ 
she shouted, only to have her frantic questions fade to-a 
whisper. Standing behind her aunt was Gilbert, looking at her 
with the same remote iciness he'd displayed over a year ago 
in the shabby parlor of his flat. 

Anne's heart plummeted as she listened to her aunt's 
exasperated scolding. *‘What in the world have you been up 








Anne heard only the coldness of the words my wife; she 
didn't think about the dangerous implication of his words, but 
Alan 


afraid, Gilbert, that you've placed Anne in a great 


Margaret's voice rose shrilly. “I knew it. As soon as 
Gilbert told me about that last vicious attempt on your lives, 1 


_ knew you were in danger. Anne, whatever possessed you to 


come near that terrible man’s city?’’ 
“She had no choice, Lady Gray,’ Chadwick replied hastily. 
“She had a choice,’’ Gilbert contradicted the lawyer. **She 
could have consulted me, and I would have come in her place. 
Instead she chose to lie to me.”" 


Gilbert shrugged again, his face still impassive as he 
moved over to the table to accept the glass of brandy Philip 
Trent obligingly poured for him. **Might I inquire how my 
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wife reached Birmingham during each of these extraordinary 
trips?" 
“This last time she came with Cedric Kenrick and his 
wife."* ‘ | 
“So my banker is also involved in this insanity. And the 
first time a year ago?’’ Gilbert persisted. | 
As Chadwick hesitated and looked over at Anne, she 
blurted angrily, *‘l traveled with Alan and Philip, and I was 
disguised as a man.'’ Before he could voice any disapproval 
about her admission, she asked the question that had bothered 
her since his arrival: *‘Gil, why did you go to Grayhaven?"’ 
For the first time he faced her squarely. ‘1 had the odd 
notion that you might be glad to see me. Instead 1 found your 
aunt in perfect health and the children happy and well 
adjusted. Tomorrow I'll drive you and Margaret back there 
before I go home.’ 


already endangered your wife's safety with your ill-advised 
trip here. If you attempt to leave this city without protection, 
you'll complete the job."’ 


concerned about safety, why don’t you secure a room for 
Margaret and spare her the necessity of confronting Philbrick 
again?"’ 

Anne sucked in her breath; her husband sounded as rude 
and petulant as he had when she'd first met him. Chadwick, 
too, was highly irritated with his client. Ignoring Gilbert, he 
turned toward Margaret. *‘Lady Gray, the room Mr. and Mrs. 
Kenrick stayed in is still available. If you haven't dined yet, 
Philip can order your dinner sent there."’ 

Hastily Margaret demurred. ‘‘Gilbert and I had tea several 
hours ago, so a dinner will not be necessary; but | am tired. If 
one of your gentlemen will escort me to the room, I'll bid all 
of you good night."’ 


| 
moming. If you don’t mind, I'd like to get an early start.”’ 
Anne's eyes were stormy as she kissed her aunt and watched 


“I'm afraid your advice is too late, Chadwick, and misplaced. 
it was your idea, not mine, to place Lady Brownwell in this 
dangerous position.”’ 

“*It was not Alan's idea, it was mine,”’ Anne cried defiantly. 

“Then the stories I read about Andrew Grey were not as 


lies. | believe I have a right to be angry."* The children, she 
noted, had become exclusively hers again, and Gilbert was 
pouring his third glass of brandy. 

“I'm sure no one else is interested in your opinion of me. 
Good night, Alan. Thanks for your support and I hope you 
and Philip get home safely."* 

Gilbert reached the door before she did, his brandy forgotten. 
Silently he allowed his wife to lead the way to her room and 
just as silently followed her inside. He was in bed long before 
she was, watching her pack her clothes into valises and brush 
her hair. Her rigidly maintained composure was beginning to 
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crack as she joined him in bed only to lie there tensely 


expectant. 

“You're a bigger gambler than | ever was,"* he told her in 
a cold and speculative voice, “and you don’t really want 
anyone else in your life, do you? All that work you did on the 
farm was just to keep me from asking questions about your 
really important business deals.’’ 

‘I started this investment a long time before you and I—"* 

“Before you decided you might need a husband. But what 
do you need one for if you refuse to consult me about 
gambling a huge sum of money on a wild scheme for 
revenge?"’ 

Resentfully Anne remembered the huge sum of money he'd 
spent on a woollen mill without consulting her—and her 
money at that. Tired from the strain of eight tense days and as 
many lonely nights, she suppressed the urge to lash back at 
him with a reminder that he was the one who'd dragged a 
murderous Doncaster into their lives. But what would it do 
except increase his cold anger? Frustrated and hurt, she 
turned away and buried her face in the pillow, trying to blot 
out the sound of his voice. 

“Don't tell me Anne Gray can’t think up another lie? 
Something brilliant enough to convince me that your charm- 
ing actor isn't a replacement for the French captain? He's just 
your kind, isn't he? Old enough to be your father, but 
much the protector with his little pig sticker which he learned 
to use by dancing around onstage dressed as Mark Anthony 
or Hamlet. But then he’s an actor, someone a great actress 
like you would find more interesting than a dull farmer.”’ 

Anne listened with hopeless resignation and wished she 
had the courage to put her arms around this unreasonable 
husband and tell him to Stop being ridiculous. 

“Just out of curiosity, Lady Brownwell, why did you find 
it necessary to pretend that great love for me if you'd already 
made other arrangements? Or were you planning to return 
home as if nothing had happened? If you were able to return 
at all. Did you dreamers really believe that Doncaster would 
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let you ruin him financially without striking back? I'll be 
lucky if anything of value is left at Brownsville by the time 1 
get back there."’ 

The gui 


Tortured hours later Anne was awakened by a vigorous 
shaking accompanied by Gilbert's urgent voice. **Wake up, 
Anne, wake up! You've been shouting and crying in your 
sleep. What's the matter with you? It's not like you to cry. 
over anything, much less a dream.”’ 

Still gripped by the formless terror of the nightmare, her 
convulsive weeping continued; and she welcomed the tenta- 
tive arm he placed around her as a drowning man clutches at 
a lifeline. Awkwardly he patted her shoulder, offering nothing 
more than comfort for a distraught woman. Certainly he had 
no intention of responding to her trembling body. But the 
habit formed by a year of passionate relationship overruled 
their other emotions, her fear and his anger. Automatically 
they reached out with hands that caressed knowingly without 
reluctant hesitation. As his sensitive fingers measured the 
degree of her ready surrender, he muttered, ‘‘Not even you 
are that good an actress,"’ and released the last restraints on 
his own desire. There was nothing of their usual joyous 
sensuality about this physical union; it was a relentless drive 
to reestablish possession, and the ecstasy of their abrupt 
climax was sharp and intense. 

Still holding her tightly to him, he growled softly, *‘Now 
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let's get some sleep. We have a hell of a day ahead of us 
tomorrow."" Anne smiled blissfully in the dark and closed her 


**We have an emergency,"’ he announced tersely. ““You two 
get dressed as quickly as possible and meet us in the 
room. I hope to God you're willing to listen to reason this 
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searching through her valise. 

the packet and poured a glass of 
spoke during the busy minutes of hurried 
were remembering the lawyer's 
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ing; both 

was presiding over the makeshift breakfast 

entered the room where Farley Blake was 
ing nervously and Chadwick was staring into space with 

grim-faced concentration. Margaret kissed Anne and Gilbert 

and poured them cups of the strong tea she'd been brewing. 
“You're going to need all the food you can get down, 
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the railway tracks in mine seven, they were forcibly kidnapped 
by a large force of Doncaster's guards. Two hours ago this 
message was delivered to Farley Blake at his home."’ 
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years ago after 


appropriated your estate from your mother. Not 
only the police, but half the city’s officials are on Doncaster’s 


payroll. Under these circumstances, if we returned this 


contract, Leland and Weston would simply di 
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, who continued speaking in his calm, 

"s gone to the local military garrison to 

**The military won't interfere in civilian matters without an 
order from a government official,"’ Gilbert declared emphatically. 


Missing the affable actor for the first time, Anne looked 


sharply at the lawyer 


enlist aid."’ 


. 
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‘How about your guards, Mr. Blake? Will any of them fight 
with us?" 
when 


What about those soldiers, Chadwick? Can Mr. Trent get 
them to cooperate?"’ 

“I believe so. As Anne already knows, Philip is slightly 
more than an actor. He is involved with activities at Sandhurst 
Academy."’ 

At Gilbert's raised eyebrow, Anne hastened to explain. 
“He teaches fencing to the cadets.”’ 

“Don’t be silly, Anne. Military academies don’t employ 
amateurs,’’ Gilbert exclaimed. 

“You're right, Gilbert,"’ Chadwick admitted, “Philip is 
not quite an amateur. But even with the help he can muster, 
we'll still need to find a civilian official with the power to 

“Will the head constable of Coventry do, Mr. Chadwick?"’ 
Margaret asked. “‘He was very cooperative when | investigated 
Doncaster before Anne returned to England."’ 

“Beasley would be excellent,’’ Farley asserted, “but we 
have no way of getting through to him. Some of Doncaster’s 
men were outside the hotel when I arrived. I don't believe 
that they’d permit even a messenger to leave now."* 

“That won't be necessary,"* the headmistress of Grayhaven : 
announced calmly. “Last night [ sent a message to Mr. 
Beasley requesting his aid in escorting Anne, her husband, 
and myself safely to Coventry. | didn't mean to question your 
ability to protect us, Gilbert; I'm just a cautious old lady 
when it comes to the Doncasters of the world." 

He smiled at her in grudging admiration. ‘‘No wonder 
Anne thinks she can whip the world. She takes after you. Did 
your constable promise to send help?"’ 

*“Mr. Beasley himself will arrive at nine o’clock."’ 

“So that leaves only the five of us without means of 
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cate 
self-defense. Alan, didn’t any of you think to bring weapons?” 


Gilbert demanded of the lawyer. 
lawyer I can only use them in self-defense, but 


you're going?"’ 

**] have a weapon in my room. I was just going to get it."’ 

**What kind?’’ 

“A sword cane I used as a prop." 

“‘It’s a poor weapon for street fighting, but it’s better than 
none at all. I'll go with you.” 

Back in their room, he inspected it carefully and finally 
grunted his approval. ‘At least it’s not just a cheap stage 
sword. Can you use it, Anne?’’ 

“Philip taught me how to hold it, and I'll use it if I have 
to.”’ 3 


“You may have to. I wish we had Grimes and our Scots 
here with us."’ 

**Will it be that awful, Gil? Even with soldiers on our side?"’ 

“I doubt if they've ever encountered thugs like the ones 
Doncaster employs. And that reminds me, we'd better wear 
some sensible clothes. While I put on my sheepskin jacket, 
you take off that pretty-boy blue velvet dress and get on your 
man’s costume. You'll be less conspicuous; and if you have 
to, you'll be able to run. I'd insist that you and Margaret stay 
here at the hotel if I thought you'd be safer; but as things 
stand, you probably wouldn't be." 

“Gil, this really isn’t your fight."* 

“I've got more reason than anyone to hate Doncaster. 
Anne, | guess | owe you an apology for some of the things I 
said to you."’ 
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No, you don’t; you had a right to be angry with me. 
with a happy grin, *‘I liked the apology 
better." 

“That was not an apology; that was a lesson in the law of 
ownership. And if you hadn't gotten us involved in this mess, 
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Alan's voice was deceptively nonchalant. ‘When were 
these papers prepared, Mr. Prichart?"’ 

“Immediately after my client and I served notice of this 
action to the Brownwells at the site of the disputed property."” 


Birmingham. 

“In other words, the authorities of Yorkshire County 
denied their legality." 

““I can assure you, Chadwick, they're completely legal in 


“Just how did you intend holding my clients if they refused 
to sign these release papers?"’ 

“‘If Lord Brownwell refuses to comply, these constables are 
empowered to arrest him.** 

**When did your client notify you that Lord Brownwell was 

1 ode 

**My client didn’t. Mr. Philbrick did after he spoke to him 
at this hotel. At that time we also uncovered the identity of 
Mr. Hanley Krebs. Allow me to congratulate you, Lady 
Brownwell; your disguise was most convincing. So was the 

of your clerk, Mr. Chadwick. Where is the 
estimable Mr. Trent this morning?"’ 

**He’s on an errand. But let’s return to the business at hand 
which happens to be kidnapping. As a solicitor and as 
constables sworn to uphold the law, your complicity in such a 
crime could earn you a severe prison sentence, if not a worse 


a 


“What are you talking about, Chadwick?"’ 
“Edward Doncaster’s kidnapping of Leland Blake and 


and promised their support. Since Gilbert kept his gun trained 
steadily on them, no further mention was made of Doncaster’s 
claim to Brownsville. 

Smoothly Chadwick continued his questioning, time of 
the constables. “Were either of you gentlemen present at 
mine number ten yesterday afternoon?”’ 

The shorter and more frightened of the two men answered, 
“We are never at Mr. Doncaster’s mines unless we are 
ordered to arrest a troublemaker."” 

“Then you don’t know your way around the premises well 
enough to act as guides?”’ 

*“No, sir,"’ the relieved man admitted. 

“But you would be willing to arrest any of Mr. Doncaster’s 
-+-€r... guards who might attempt to impede Mr. Beasley?"’ 

It was the other, more truculent constable who answered. 
“You haven't got the manpower here even with Beasley's two 
lickspittles to get into the grounds of mine ten, much less 
reach Doncaster in that fort he calls an office. And his guards 
know my partner and me. If we were to try to arrest any of 
them, they'd tear us apart."’ 
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‘Unless an emergency is declared, Mr. Prichart. I’m sure 
Mr. Beasley will be delighted to declare such an emergency. 
if by chance he is reluctant, | have been empowered to do so. 
By way of consolation, Prichart, you must realize that this 
emergency could never have been declared as long as there 
was no direct evidence connecting your client to a crime. But 
now that there is positive proof, the procedure is legal.’ 

“I'm sure this talk of legality is of interest to lawyers,”’ 
Farley Blake reproached Chadwick impatiently, ‘‘but not to 
me. | want my brother rescued. Just when is this army due to 
arrive?” 

Chadwick consulted his watch. ‘Within the half hour, 
Farley, we'll be under way."’ They were under way in twenty 
minutes, almost immediately after Anne admitted Philip Trent 
into the room, a Philip Trent dressed in a splendid uniform of 
subdued blue with just enough gold medal decoration to be 
impressive. 

His opening remark to Anne was the last lighthearted 
comment of the day. “‘An old actor can never resist the 

of wearing a costume, Anne. And I see you 
decided to be practical and wear yours, too."' But Philip's 
uniform was no costume; he wore it with military authority as 
he took over the ip. 

“Mr. Beasley has agreed to be the arresting officer, Alan. 
His men have already rounded up six of Doncaster’s guards 
who were watching the hotel, but I'm afraid we may have lost 
the element of surprise. Two others were mounted and rode 
off before we could intercept them. Undoubtedly Doncaster 
will be warmed in time to organize more thoroughly. However, 
we have a sixteen-man troop from the garrison, eight of them 
riflemen and eight of them subaltern officers. What is the 
situation here?"’ 

Briefly Chadwick introduced the apprehensive constables 
and reported on the extent of weaponry. Philip nodded. 
“Good. Lord Brownwell, you will ride guard for Alan's 
driver, and Mr. Blake will take charge in the cab. You 
gentlemen from Staffordshire will accompany the prisoners to 
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The first stop in what was to be a swift journey was a. 
momentary pause before the steel gates of the garrison, where 
the six prisoners and two constables were placed in charge of 
the soldiers waiting for them. From that moment on, Anne's 
only awareness was the discomfort of the swaying carriage 
and the acrimonious exchange of words between the two 
lawyers. 

**What is a colonel of the Royal Grenadiers doing here?"* 
Prichart demanded. 


“Philip? He was assigned by Parliament to head the investi- 
gation into the corruption of Birmingham. | met him two 
years ago when I first registered my complaint against your 
client, and again last year after Lady Brownwell presented me 

th her delightful plan to entrap Mr. Doncaster, Philip 
decided to use that plan and to enlist the aid of Weston 
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of England by navigable rivers. It is the railroad and industri- 
al center of the nation. Parliament wanted it cleaned up; and 


now it will be. Once your client is convicted, the other 
be 


that Edward Doncaster is very 
not wish to be found.”’ 
proved discouragingly true once 
the number ten mine and were met by a 
dense human wall of jobless miners standing defensively in 
front of the locked gates. No amount of threats on Constable 
Beasley's part could budge the miners; but after an uncomfort- 
able delay of critical minutes, one shout by Farley Blake 
turned some forty of the unhappy miners into vengeful allies. 
“All colliers who want jobs with the Blake brothers will be 
given jobs in return for your cooperation in identifying those 
guards and miners who attacked mine number seven yester- 
day afternoon.’ Even before he finished speaking, some of 
the miners had their picks and fists in motion. What no 
outsider could have accomplished in a day of investigation, 
these men accomplished in fifteen minutes. Ten of their 
fellows were dragged out and dumped unceremoniously at the 
_ constables’ feet even while the gates were battered down by 
other miners. Inside the yard where the guards had been lined 
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themselves, and five had been admitted into the 
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her briefly and left without a word of his intentions. As 
minutes stretched into hours, her anger changed to anxiety 
then to desperate concern when Alan Chadwick finally 
returned to the carriage and reported the news. 

The office building had been successfully entered only after 
Farley Blake had paid six miners to hack a way through the 
brick walls, and one of the miners was shot in the process. 
Once inside, the searchers found only three frightened clerks 
and four defiant guards, two of whom were killed when they 
resisted arrest. Mystified by the whereabouts of Doncaster — 

other guards, as well as Leland Blake and Weston 

1 | Beasley was about to order a search of the mine | 
when one of the captured clerks asked to speak privately to — 
Farley Blake. In 
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return for the promise of leniency, the clerk | 
searchers the cleverly concealed opening of a — 
| which led from the office through a passage in 
a distant escape shaft. The clerk admitted that 


. 
Farley Blake had once again paid the miners, this time with | 
the princely sum of ten pounds per man, the help him search — 
that tunnel for his brother and Kenrick. To protect the miners — 
from a possible attack from the fugitive cutthroats, a small 
See 
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Blake himself. Not until Alan was escorting the two women 
to a private luncheon room in the main railroad yards did 


Anne learn that her husband was one of the men down in the 


x 


“| shouldn't worry if | were you, Anne. Gilbert is well 
able to handle himself in a fight, and one of the Coventry 
constables and six of the lancers are with him. Moreover, I 
believe that some thirty miners volunteered for the job. So 
there’s very little * 
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, even Alan had lost his optimism, 
and Margaret watched in gloomy 
off with two wagonloads of 
to secrete in the garrison in Birmingham. 
witnessed the arrival of a doctor, who was hurried 
, presumably to treat the injured miner and 
inj prisoners. Sometime during the midafter- 
1 was summoned and taken into the office, but he 
in a half hour by an angry-looking Beasley. 
awareness that the searchers had returned was the 
i ing out of the office building to be 
knot of men waiting in the yard. Not 
day-long lancers guards offered to use his 
stumbled from the imprisoning carriage 
office, her heart pounding with the 
iting. It almost stopped beating when she 
open door into the crowded office. The 
ith bodies, and her eyes moved franti- 
itter to the next, searching for the still 
blond hair. She fought the arms that were 
ide; and not until her name was urgently 
the third time did she look up at the speaker. 
him looked familiar. The elegant tan trousers 
coat were coal-blackened beyond recognition, 
hair were hidden behind a streaked film of 
Gilbert, unhurt and beautiful. Others of the 
not been as fortunate. Three times they had 
fugitive thugs who struck without warning 
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devil who caused this is hiding.”’ 

All the beautiful euphoria of Anne's relief fled; this ordeal 
was not over yet. “‘No, Gil,’’ she whispered sharply, *‘you 
can’t go down there again. 1 won't let you.” 

‘*The bastard isn’t in the mine, Anne. ‘oy 


were placed gently in the largest wagon and dispatched to the 
garrison hospital. Following quickly was the second dray, into— 
which Constable Beasley had ordered Doncaster's men dumped 
unceremoniously . Sol ee ee 


the kidnap victims and the men injured while rescuing them” 
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guard under the civil authority of Alan Chadwick 
the transportation to the safety of military strongboxes. 
until this third wagon had departed did preparation 
for the final assault on the estate called the Pinnacles. 
shivered with fear when all but six of the miners 
y refused Farley Blake's offer to pay twenty pounds 
to man who would accompany him. 

“They claim the moors thereabouts have an evil reputation,” 
the mine owner admitted. ‘What the devil kind of a place is 
it, Lord Brownwell?”" 

“The ugliest monstrosity in England,’’ Gilbert answered 
 brusquely. “‘It’s an imitation of a castle which some coal 
baron built a century ago on the remains of a small thirteenth- 

century keep. It gets its name from the dozens of turrets the 

builder designed to make it look like the original. But inside 
| all that ugly stone, it’s just an inconvenient house with four 
stories of drafty rooms.*’ 

**It’s slightly more than that now, Lord Brownwell,"’ Philip 

= “Since your brief stay there, Doncaster has 
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added an eight-foot stone perimeter wall and topped it with 
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locate a wi a aes So I can get us into the 
| I'm hoping that you know an equally painless way 
‘house.”” 

: “Three of them, Colonel,"’ Gilbert responded with a sour 
smile. ‘*The coal dump, which would be possible but damned 
uncomfortable; the kitchen entry, which would be simple to 
break into; and a door the grounds keepers use. It's those men 
we'll have to watch out for. Not even the other servants trust 


Ha 


Then we'll stand a better chance to take them by surprise 
in the dark."* 

Looking around at the small number of men left in the 
office, Anne was appalled by the calm assurance of her 
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husband and a suddenly overbearing Colonel Trent. **Philip, 
there are only five soldiers left,’’ she cried in exasperation. 

“Five lancers officers, Anne, and all of them my personal 
students. With Lord Brownwell and myself, we have a force 
of skilled fighters that could take Buckingham Palace, if need 
be. Now let’s join the others in a camp dinner and prepare to 


“*He’s enjoying himself,"’ Anne raged privately to her — 
aunt, ‘‘and so is Gil." 
“I imagine the colonel knows what he’s doing, and your 
husband has proved more than adequate today. Stop your 
complaining and remember that it was your idea to precipitate | 
this emergency,"’ Lady Margaret admonished her niece and — 
then added cheerfully, ‘‘I haven't had camp food since | was “i . 

girl, so stop pouting and eat dinner.’ 

Unhappily admitting the truth of at least a part of her aunt's 
accusations, Anne vowed that she would not remain Jumpishly 
seated in a carriage during the coming attack. With her sword 
cane she was better armed than either the miners or the | 
guards, and she had a great deal more to fight for than twenty 

reckless husband's life, for one thing! But as in 
her earlier clashes with masculine authority, she was power- 
less to resist being ignominiously placed in the carriage with 





lancers and five minutes after Constable Beasley left in the | 
_ wagon loaded with Farley Blake and twelve miners and _ 


"By the time the carriage reached the Pinnacles, the gates. 
‘were open and four bound and gagged men lay limply in the 
ee Without a word Philip sienaled ol 

eee dark, forbidding house. Two hundred feet 
from it, the men dismounted and formed into two_ 
Jeaving the Blake mine guards to watch the imprisoned | 
of both vehicles. Anne’s one furtive attempt to 
the carriage ended when a vigilant husband clamped his 
over her mouth and whispered sternly, ‘‘So help me, if 
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a grim-faced Gilbert strode toward the carriage. 
**You'll be safer inside,"’ he warned them as he helped 
Lady Margaret down from the carriage. ‘*That is, if you keep 


**Don't move from this spot before | call you,’’ he ordered 
as he pulled the draperies halfway across the enclosure. ** You 
can see everything that's happening from here."’ 

‘| don’t see Doncaster, Gil. Didn't you find him?’’ Anne 


ef ing to the servants, he's in the cellars with three 
bodyguards. We're going down for him now. Quit frowning, 
Anne, we outnumber them two to one. Beasley is in charge 
of the prisoners we've already taken, but don't bother him 
with questions.’’ Without a backward glance he plunged 
down the stairs and disappeared somewhere in the rear of the 
house. Only then did Anne and Margaret look down on the 
scene below. What they saw did not add to their peace of 
mind. Two wounded lancers officers were being tended by 
housemaids, and three bandaged miners were seated limply in 
chairs. Holding a heavy truncheon in his hands and looking as 
if he would like some more heads to use it on, Constable 
Beasley watched as two Blake guards tied the hands and feet 
of the assorted humans stretched out on the floor. Using 
lengths of the heavy gold cord pulled from the elegant 


many sabers. Looking upward, Philip Trent projected his 
dramatic voice. 

““We found the scurvy lot hiding in a trench between the 
original castle hold and the foundation of this anachronism of 
an eighteenth-century home. Had it not been for them sneezing 
from coal dust inhalation, we night never have found them. 
These three surrendered, the other two did not. No one in our 
party was hurt.”’ 

Anne heard the words and knew with the objective part of 
her brain that Philip had spoken loudly so that she could hear 
him; but she had spent so many of the last twelve hours being 
afraid that only the sight of Gilbert safe and sound could 
assure her completely. Dimly she realized that Farley Blake 
and another miner were also missing, but so were the two 
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bodyguards whom Trent had said refused to surrender. With a 
vicious satisfaction she watched Beasley attach professional 


- 


by 
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in the room below; and with a sinking heart Anne saw 
her husband's blond head snap back to stare at the short, 
dark-haired woman who had been his wife for two weeks. 


Long before the others did, Edward Doncaster realized his 
daughter's intention. *‘No, Edwina, not this way. Surrender 
the gun. There's nothing they can charge you with." 

Ignoring her father’s warning, Edwina’s eyes and the gun 
remained riveted on her blond target. Without moving, she 
issued a sharp command. ‘‘Philbrick, take the keys from that 
animal Beasley and remove those damned things from my 
father."" As the lawyer shook his head in defeat, Edwina’s 


sharp 
door and hide outside. I'll bring help later."* 

At her father’s helpless words of resignation—‘'] can’t 
ve, Edwina’’—his daughter's resolve hardened; and her 
a tinge of arrogant gloating as she turned her 
attention back toward her intended victim. 

*“You have been a difficult man to kill, you and that bastard 
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her; she i 
her fist into the open-mouthed face in front of her. Her 
blow was also flawlessly executed, landing squarely 
region Casey had called ‘‘the brisket."* 
ing besi 


oblivious to the staring faces below and to the pounding feet 
of the men running up the stairs. She was i 
another edict of her old instructor: *‘Niver turn yer back until 
ye're shure the cock can't bash ye from the rear.’ Methodically 
she tore the wide velvet ribbons from Edwina’s dress and 
bound the fallen woman's hands and feet, completing the job 
with efficient nautical knots. Only then did she look up into 
the stormy eyes of her angry husband and the amused shock 
on the face of Philip Trent. White-faced with gratitude, only 
Farley Blake forgave her for being a woman and mumbled 
devout *“Thank you"’ as he helped her rise. 

Below in the room looking up in fascination were 
people who'd never seen the famous Casey punch nor 
woman who could deliver it with the mastery of a trained 
pugilist. Long before this night was over, a hundred other 
miners would have heard the story in varying degrees of 
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embroidered inaccuracy at the pub in Staffordshire. But the 
next day in the Birmingham barracks of the Royal Lancers 
17th Regiment, thirty smiling officers silently toasted the 


of 
Chapter 20 


¥ 


THREE eventful years later Anne could recall that 
night with laughter; but for the weeks following she found no 
humor in the memory, only a deep hurt from her husband's 
furious reaction. His anger was quickly turned to admiration 
by Constable Beasley's thoughtful verdict that she'd saved two 
lives at least and by Philip Trent's unstinting praise of her 
courage and skill. But it was Farley Blake's reiterated and 
sincere gratitude that shamed Gilbert. 

“You saved my life, Anne; I honestly didn’t think Edwina 
would kill me,’* he apologized. 

Anne shrugged coldly. ‘The female of the species! Your 
Edwina was more dangerous than her vicious father.’’ 

His fervent words ‘*‘God, | hated her!"’ did much to quell 
Anne’s own resentment toward her husband; but the feeling of 
having been condemned by prejudice persisted throughout 
the trial. Even from prison Edwina’s money reached out to 
extract revenge, and the scrabbly journalists of London once 
again lampooned Anne with libelous caricatures picturing her 
as an Amazon in men’s clothing. Gilbert also was ridiculed as 
a timid husband who cowered before his towering wife. He 
bore up stoically under the attack until the day their children 
were included in the degradation. Dressed in an elegant green 
velvet jacket over a ruffled shirt and accompanied by Alan 


for the daughter nor at the protracted, complicated one for the 
father. 


Despite Charles Prichart’s eloquent pleas of ‘‘justifiable 
jealousy"’ for Edwina, she'd convicted herself before witnesses 
to the extent of eliminating all doubt about her guilt. Her 
trial lasted two days and she was sentenced to fifteen years 
the penal system of Sydney and exiled for life to Australia, 
her fortune confiscated. Even briefer was the trail of Eldritch 
Philbrick. Whereas Prichart and Carlisle, the other two Doncaster 
lawyers, were allowed to defend their clients, Philbrick was 
considered to be criminally involved, since he had been the 
one who had located and paid the various criminals and 
cutthroats the mine owner and his daughter had employed. 
His sentence was five years at Verne Prison on the Isle of 
Portland working on the harbor being built by the Royal 
Navy. 

Involved with more than a simple kidnapping charge, 
Edward Doncaster was also tried on a dozen counts of 
acquiring property through criminal means. Convicted the 
first day of the kidnapping of Leland Blake and Weston 
Kenrick, he endured a grueling three weeks of sitting in court 
while one after another of his properties were returned to its 
rightful owners. Alan Chadwick's determined fight to regain 
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ise the Brownwells were full partners, a decision 
reached in the hurried conference in the cellar between Farley 
Blake and Gilbert, Even the miner whose pick had uncovered 
the coal was paid an ample finder's fee. 

Just why an experienced coal miner like Doncaster had never 
suspected the existence of this rich deposit until the night he'd 
hid in the ancient cellar was explained by his basic ignorance 
of English history. When the original castle had been built in 
1301, the reigning monarch, Edward 1, had decreed death to 
any subject using the noxious black stones as fuel. Thus the 
land owners of that era had deliberately ignored the forbidden 
mineral and covered the ugly outcroppings with their stone 
buildings. For Doncaster and Edwina, the Pinnacles had 
proved an unhappy place, but- for the Blakes and Brownwells 
became a source of easy wealth. Even the building itself 
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said about her at the trial. You were a fool to take her back. 
You had a chance then to make something of your life."’ 
*‘What as? The husband of that bitch you picked out?” 
**At least Edwina was a lady who always looked like one 
and not like some peasant farmhand.’’ 
Anne looked from one handsome face to the other, alike 


Standing 
“Maric, this is Lady Suzanne's maid. Would you see that 
she is comfortable and then prepare some tea for our guest? 
I'll find Grimes and tell him to take care of the horses so that 
poor driver can relax.’ 
Grimes was waiting for her around the corner of the house. 
“The old missus come back, did she?’’ 


water. ,. 
noticed. Automatically she scrubbed her hair, her mind a 


“I'm sory, Anne, I didn’t invite my mother here,”” he 


“Are you planning to ask her to live with us?" 

“Good Lord, no! But how will we get rid of her? She says 
she has no place to live and no money." 

“Your mother has enough money. She receives a hundred 
pounds every month from a fund Doncaster set up for her. He 
didn’t want her interfering with you and Edwina.’ Anne’s 

voice seemed devoid of emotion. 
“How do you know?’ 
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“From the trial. It was listed on those financial sheets 
Alan showed us 

“Then she’s a liar as well as a bitch. What can I say 
Anne? And what can | do about her? I thought she was settled 
in France with her cousin, Do you know that she has six mon 
trunks of clothing stored at the dock in Hull? She was all set 
to move in with us." 

“Do you want her to?”’ 

“God, no! | couldn’t stand her, sat Linnea eS es 











answering laughter on his face. ‘‘If she st 
in debt,’’ he growled. 


“| have my own townhouse in London,” the woman 


“Except for what's in your seven trunks, you don’t own 
thing. But you may live in our townhouse under cert 





standing in the doorway. ‘‘Come on in, Gil. Your mother and 
I have reached an understanding.’* 

The words almost choked her, but Lady Suzanne did reply. 
“Anne has offered me your London home." 

He stared at his wife. ‘I didn't know you owned that 
house. I thought you only leased it.” 

“We own it, Gil. And your mother can live there quite 
comfortably.*’ 

But Mother was a long way from being subdued. **I can, 
providing | can take my own belongings from the house next 
door."” 


Gilbert glared at her in disbelief. *‘You don’t own another 
damn thing here. You already sold the china and the silver 
which were not yours to sell,.and you took every artpiece of 
value."" Anne smiled contentedly; he had taken a more 
thorough inventory than she had. ‘‘Furthermore, Mother, 
Anne and | will not be responsible for any debts you incur in 
London." 
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The Lady Anne 
“I paid all your debts for a good number of 


“I know you did and you ruined my father financially in 
process. Mother, Anne and I are living like a couple 
to build something for our children. We're not trying to 
unkind to you, we just can’t afford to live the way you 
Father did.”’ 

Anne looked at the bleak face of her guest and 
more specifically, she responded to a flash of inspiration, 
**There is one very fine artpiece you may have, Lady 
Your portrait! It would look magnificent above the fireplace 
the townhouse.”’ 

Not daring to look at her husband, Anne studied 
expressions on Suzanne's face as it changed from disbelief 
joy. **l was wearing my white satin ball gown when I 
for that artist. | would love to have the picture, and | wi 
enjoy living in London in my own home again."* The ugly 
tension had disappeared, and Anne fled to the kitchen wi 
the empty teapot. When she returned a half hour later with 
hot tea and a tray loaded with Marie's delicacies, Gilbert was 
patiently listening to his mother's unceasing flow of talk. 
When Lady Suzanne was driven away two hours later, the 
carefully wrapped portrait was secured on top of the carriage; 
and long before she left, one of the Grimes brothers had 
already ridden into Pontifract to make sure she would receive 
excellent service at the inn. 

Laughing with relief, Gilbert grabbed Anne and whirled 
her around the lawn until she forced him to stop. “‘If you 
don't put me down gently, you big oaf, I’m going to drop 
your lamb right here on the grass."’ 

She would always remember the stunned-idiot expression he 
wore as he carried her into the house and laid her down on the 
couch. 

“You're going to have another child?"’ he asked. She 
nodded 
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“*In three months."’ 
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length of her abdomen, 
. “Why the devil don’t 
I thought you were just putting 
. Are sure of the time?"’ 

. ‘Absolutely, and if you weren't so dense, 
guessed long ago. You've been kicked often 


sheepishly and blushed. ‘‘l wondered what 
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as he'd taken to fatherhood with a total commitment, 
became a doting father-to-be. Anne was not allowed out 
house without his loving attendance; he urged food on 
her and rest as if she were as delicate as a flower. Remember- 
ing the hard work she had done only weeks before, Anne was 
both touched and irritated by his constant concern for trivialities. 
But she knew better than to depend on him for essentials. It 
was to Grimes and Marie she went for midwife and wet ourse 
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husband was at 
prepared for twins since another of the Grimes women was 
still nursing her youngest off. 4 

Gilbert was like a small lad at Christmas when he and 
Marie went to Leeds to buy infant clothes; he bought so many 


six-foot-long christening dress complete with ribbons, lace, 
and a matching bonnet. 
In the predawn hours when Anne felt the first pain, she 
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was incensed; *‘My brother,’’ she informed coldly, 
“is a beautiful baby.’’ Anne and her husband exchanged 
looks over this byplay; who would believe that their wild 
tomboy had such a maternal streak? - 

That night at dinner in the now crowded servants’ quarters, 
Gilbert announced, **! think it’s time to move into the big 
house while everyone's home to help with the work. Tomor- 


Early the next day, even before she and Maric left the 
house, Anne could hear the sounds of boxes being rustled in 
the storerooms and attics. In the villages where they stopped 
first, the two women hired painters, glaziers, and chimney 
cleaners. In Leeds, however, where the serious shopping for 
draperies had to take place, Anne relaxed and let Marie take 
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over. Whereas she was economical, Marie was a price expert, 
Her merest shrug was an cloquent ‘‘Too much,"’ her raised 
eyebrow meant *‘Ridiculous,"’ and a slight head shake meant 
“We'll look elsewhere."’ But if a bargain was finally struck, 

When the two women arrived home, they were greeted by 
four happy hunters standing proudly by their trophies. Tony 
had found a slightly rusted suit of armor, which he was 
manfully polishing. Seeing the look on her son's face, Anne 
knew it would be on display somewhere in the house forever. 
Her husband and half brother were admiring their find, which 
they had spent hours cleaning. It was a gigantic picture which 
Geoffrey assured her had been painted by the outstanding 
landscape artist of a century before. 

“It must be the picture my mother’s portrait replaced,”* 
Gilbert exclaimed. *‘] think it’s beautiful."" He would, Anne 
thought as she counted the white creatures with brown faces 
that grazed beneath the painted blue skies; but even sheep 
were preferable to the former occupant of that hallowed spot 
over the fireplace mantel, so she smiled her approval. 

Margaret Maude had found the only real treasure of the 
day, a huge box of silver flatware used fifty years earlier, 
badly tarnished but still beautiful. Anne blessed her daughter 
and mentally counted the money saved. 

For the next three weeks while the professional workers 
painted and repaired, the amateur treasure hunt continued 
until the lawns were littered with vases and pictures being 
cleaned, metal objects polished, and broken toys repaired. 
Anne found herself becoming as eager as the others to discover 
what lay beneath the accumulated layers of dust. She found 
two ancient tapestries which when gently cleaned with soap 
and water revealed much of their original color and medieval 
charm. One of the interesting results of these attic raids was 
the discovery that her brother had an unerring eye for value. 
While Gilbert was too sentimental and Anne too practical, 
Geoffrey knew the names of artists and the commercial worth 


room to sleep. During the weeks of transition, even after the 
children had returned to school, their parents often asked 
Marie if they could dine with her and Grimes in the kitchen. 

Gradually, however, Lord and Lady Brownwell emerged 
from the two grubby sheep hands who still labored most days 
with those demanding animals on whose woolly backs rode 
the future of Brownsville. The first social appearance of these 
novice aristocrats occurred the night of the housewarmi 
ball. Besides their twenty-odd family members and immedi- 
ate friends, forty of the local elite and gentry were invited. A 
month before the momentous occasion, Gilbert asked Anne 
casually whether or not she had planned her dress. She shook 
her head; she hadn't **planned’’ a dress since America. 

“IT remember one dress you wore before we were married, 
the night you wouldn't even look at me. It was a 
velvet one and it made you look very seductive. As I recall, I 
was very jealous of my brother that time.’’ Anne remembered 
that particular dress very well—blue violets, Claude Bouvier 
had called it—and it still hung limply in her closet. Immedi- 


ately she ordered a duplicate made with just the merest nod to 
~% 
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hated it since her wedding day because jt had belonged to 
Lady Suzanne. *‘Beautiful rings were meant to be worn by 
beautiful women,"’ her husband continued, “‘so it would give 
Anne and me pleasure, Marie, if you would accept it as a 
token of our gratitude. You've made our home very special."* 
Anne's smile seconded her husband's; and they watched as 
Marie—the practical, no-nonsense woman—pushed it on the 
little finger of her right hand. She didn’t even wipe away the 
tears that ran down her plain, beautiful face. 

That night in their own room, Gilbert asked his wife, 
, “Would you wear a wedding ring if | bought you one?’’ 
Mutely she nodded and fought her tears as he picked up her 
hand and slipped a plain gold band on her finger. Moments 


later he opened a large jewelry case and fastened a beautiful — 
necklace of amethysts and sapphires around her neck. ““They — 





he and 
her bottom. *‘I'll deliver my love personally as soon as you 
get properly undressed for bed.” She didn't need a second 
Looking back over the ball which had quickly followed 
their own special housewarming, Anne dusted off her memo- 
ries one by one. First to arrive two days before the celebration 
were the nine from Grayhaven: Paddy and Lady Gray; Mary 
and her new husband, Dwayne Brodie; and the five children 


concer was for Tony, whose handsome, sensitive face mir- 
rored his love for everyone. How, she asked herself for the 
hundredth time, did two people who had stumbled around 


She watched as her son escorted two people across the 
room, the only two from Grayhaven who might feel awkward 
a8 guests—Mary ‘‘Harrington’’ and Dwayne Brodie, who had 
already taught his glowing wife what he taught his students, 


guided his ‘*special’’ guests toward his father. 
“Does he frighten you with that gentle intuition of his, 


eyes. He looked the same to her as he had twenty-one years 
ago, with his twinkling eyes probing into her thoughts. 

“Anthony is like you in many ways, Anne; but in that 
respect, he's unique. Whereas you had such a ferocious drive 
tired me out, he always takes into consideration the way 
other people are feeling.’’ 

She frowned slightly. **Paddy, | don’t want him to be afraid 
of anyone." 

““No danger of that. He can outfight his sister, if he thinks 


Fe 


**Tony?"’ Aunt Margaret smiled fondly and then said an 
amazing thing for her: ‘*He's sensitive, like his father. Come 
along, Anne, Gilbert’s waiting for you to open your house- 
warming gift from Grayhaven. He wouldn’t even touch the 

The gift was twenty volumes of classical literature, each 
book identically bound in brown leather with the name 
Brownwell etched in gold beneath the title. ‘‘These are 
wonderful.'’ Gilbert smiled, ‘Now Maggie won't have to tell 
me the stories anymore; I can read them for myself.’’ Perched 
on his shoulders, his blond daughter grinned down at him. 

The next day the Ashtons and Perkinses arrived, Maude 
and Tom riding with the lord and lady while the younger 
members rode in a following carriage. How wonderful they 
looked together, Anne thought. Maude and Tom had bought a 
home near Grayhaven to be with their five godchildren. 
Without sacrificing any of their American bluntness, they had 
become an accepted part of rural England; and Maude’s 
kitchen was a favorite meeting place for the friends of all the — 
children here today. 

At fifty-one Lord Geoffrey looked forty, tall and still slim 
enough to appear almost boyish when he smiled, as he did 
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often in his complacent satisfaction with life. His pride in his 
family was evident as he walked forward with his son to greet 
his oldest daughter. Had a portrait artist been there to repro- 
duce these three faces on canvas, he would have found only 
the slight differences of age and gender. All three looked like 
the tall Vikings from whom they had most probably descended. 

Elizabeth and her daughters were another of nature's triangles, 
the mother just slightly plumper, but otherwise alike. Young 
Elizabeth, already an ambitious woman, had her husband in 
tow, a vain man who obviously believed that respect came 
with rank alone. The self-absorption of these newlyweds was 
both pathetic and embarrassing; within minutes Anne became 
weary of listening to the long list of titled notables connected 
to his family. Caroline, the younger girl, still had a spark of 
fun that was being fanned neatly at the moment by a 
merry-faced young man, who though he held rank, held it 
very lightly. The most interesting of these three women was 
the mother herself. Elizabeth's face reflected the discontent of 
a woman whose demands of life had never quite been met. 
Her husband and son had eluded her domination, and not 
even her rise up the ladder of aristocracy had earned her the 
respect she craved. Although she now accepted Anne as an 
equal, she still retained traces of her earlier resentment. 

In the afternoon hours before the ball, the big house stood 
waiting in a kind of limbo, with activity limited to the 
kitchen. It had become a well-organized factory with dozens 
of varieties of food divided into hundreds of servings, all 
carefully labeled for easy service. For days Marie had trained 
her now regular sisters-in-law and four village helpers, Not 
once had she been questioned by Anne, and not once had she 
asked for advice. She and Lady Brownwell had developed a 
firm partnership in the management of the manor. Anne had 
frowned with worry when she'd announced that there would 
be sixty people at the party; Marie had smiled and exclaimed 
enthusiastically, Bon. Pas de probléme. Don’t worry, chérie."’ 

Out on.the sweeping front lawns another group enterprise 
was under way. The children and young men, Lord Brownwell 


was incensed when her mother led her upstairs to the refine- 
ment of an indoor tub, where a patient Lisa tried to explain 
the facts of life to this determined rebel. 


By eight o'clock the youngest children had been fed and 
at 


relegated to their vantage point 
forbidden to come down any lower. Even nine-month-old 


apparel may have been old-fashioned, but whose music, 
according to Grimes, was ‘‘toe-tappin’ lively.’’ As the recep- 
tion line queued up, even Anne was impressed by the display. 
Three ladies, two lords, and several embryo aristocrats should 
be enough to impress even the most haughty of the locals 
who were already arriving by twos and fours. Gilbert and — 
Anne took turns introducing them to the assembled families — 
and friends. 

Just before the reception line disbanded, Paul and Lynette 
arrived and everyone present stared in awe. Paul, with a 


spit in his eye’’ being addressed to Lord 
never lost his admiration of pretty, petite, 
women 


Fast on the heels of the Bouviers came Lord Gerald Gray, 
alone now since he had become a widower two years earlier. 
From across the room Anne could feel his eyes on her, and 
she walked over to greet him. *‘Still looking for a bookkeeper, 
Grandfather?" she asked and kissed the top of his balding 
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“Still think you're a promising young worker,”’ he answered, 
pleased in the way of old men at a pretty woman's flattery. 

The last arrival, one invitation Anne had not expected to be 
accepted, was the still impressively regal Lady Suzanne 
Brownwell, who had, her daughter-in-law suspected, deliber- 
ately waited in order to make a more dramatic entrance. 
When neither Anne nor Gilbert rushed forward—she was still 


drinks to the men, Lady Elizabeth Ashton did. Perhaps she, 
too, felt a little of the isolation of incomplete acceptance. 
With the remarkable memory natural hostesses seem to acquire, 
she introduced Suzanne with unerring accuracy to forty or 
more guests. As Elizabeth finished her sponsorship, a forgiv- 
ing son escorted his mother to the supper table, where she 
studied Marie’s production with a critical eye. 

All the beauty of that scene, Anne recalled—the lamp-lit 
__ balconies outside the dining hall and ballroom, the bowls of 
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iced champagne, the tables of food with pleasant women to 
serve it, were all part of a memory to be stored for future 
recall. And later in the dimmed ballroom when she and 


Gilbert began the dance, two tall, handsome people dancing 


together for the first time in nine years of marriage, Anne 
as if she had awakened in paradise, especially when 


his fingers to his lips. 
She danced with her father and her brother and listened to 


that you are an exciting woman. Your husband knows, though. 


He is, I think, still a little jealous. If he ever becomes — 


indifferent, we will maybe introduce him to Claude."’ Grin- 
ning wolfishly at her startled response, he whirled her around 


the floor until a hand landed on his shoulder, and Lord — 


Brownwell reclaimed his property with his own smile of preda- 
tory victory. 

Anne’s memory of the party stopped at that dance with her 
husband. For a few steps the music guided their feet; but as 
they neared the open doors leading to the terrace, he led her 
out to a darkened comer and whispered, ‘*1 can dance with 
every other woman in the room. But not with you. I get you 
in my arms and it’s not dancing I'm thinking of." 

Responding with the joy that had been building all night, 
Anne returned his kiss. A moment later when they separated 
and smiled at each other like truant children, he mentioned 
casually, ‘‘I returned the two thousand pounds of your dowry 
to your father."* 

*“Why?"’ 

‘‘Why did you give him back the fifteen thousand your 
grandfather paid out for my debts?"’ he countered. 
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Her eyes burned into his. *‘Because | didn’t want anyone 
but me to own any part of you." 

**No one else ever has, Anne." Her memory stopped right 
there. 


holiday, her life had been idyllic. With housekeeping reduced 
to a minimum, since only a few of the guests were dependent 
upon servants, Marie found she had half a 


mother-in-law had taken the time to meet her grandchildren 
and talk to them. 

““My late husband,"’ she murmured thoughtfully, “*would 
have adored all of them. Who would have thought that 
Gilbert would be the son to produce two like their grandfather 
in spirit and a namesake who even looks like him?’' Not 
ly effusive approval, but certainly a far cry from her 

ier disavowal of relationship. 

Nothing else of moment occurred during those golden 
days, unless it was the arrival of a sentimental gift from Alan 
Chadwick and the once again actor, Philip Trent. Mounted on 
a velvet-covered board were a British Lancers saber inscribed 
with Lord Brownwell’s name and an ebony sword cane 
engraved with his wife's. Etched into the shiny brass plate 
below was the legend *‘Mementos of an Underground Safari 
into Tartarus."’ Anne smiled at the inference; only the theatri- — 
cal mind of Philip Trent would liken the Doncaster coal mines 
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to the heilhole prison of Hades in Greek mythology. Encour- 
aged by the mystified guests, who had not heard the details of 
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Reaction among the listeners ranged from frowning disapproval 
on Lord Ashton's part to quiet laughter by Paddy Neill and 
Paul, and finally to a passionate defense of her parents by 
Margaret Maude. But it was her husband’s comment Anne 


beauti 
From euphoric height and the excitingly productive 
months that followed, Anne asked herself in disgust how she 
have crashed to the despondent depths she had. Not 
the night Gilbert had suddenly stopped in the middle of 
making love to her was of any lasting consequence. 
‘Something just kicked me,"’ he accused his wife. ‘‘Is it 


“Four months,” she admitted and was once more packed 
away in cotton padding or perhaps, in her case, wool fleece 
and forced to wait patiently for the inevitable. Prepared this 
time with the midwife Grimes encamped in a nearby room, 
Anne counted out the days and hours. When the pains finally 
began, she expected her usual swift delivery; but this child 
took its time. For eight long hours Anne labored and then 


As Anne looked at the baby, she cried out, ‘‘My God!"" as 
she had with the twins; but this time there was no reverence 
or joy in her reaction. It isn't fair to reproduce a woman I've 
never scen and who never wanted to see me, she raged 
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silently, and to force me to love a child who isn’t mine or 
Gil's. Everyone believed that her listlessness and lack of 
interest in the baby were due to the painful hours of childbirth. 
Her husband was particularly patient with her even when he 
undertook the delayed task of naming this new baby. 

“What do you think of the name Lynette?"’ he asked. 
“*Lynette Anne?”’ 

“Lynette is fine, but not Anne. Why don’t you use Marie 
for a middle name? At least that way, she'd be named after 


two good women. Gil, are you picking that baby up again? | 


You'll spoil her."* 
“I didn’t spoil Harold.”’ 
““No, but she's different.’’ 
He smiled at his wife and tucked the happy, gurgling infant 


back into the elaborate small basket bed he’d bought because _ 


Harold's old crib had been too large. 

“She is that, Anne. She's not like our others.’’ 

Anne suppressed the sour words that flooded through her 
mind. **He'll be calling her Princess before the year is out, 
and she'll grow up to be a pampered, irresponsible woman 
everyone forgives because she’s so little and so pretty."’ 

The first part of this unpicasant prediction was realized 
when Lynette was only a month old and her grandfather came 
to inspect his fourth grandchild. As with the older three, Lord 
Ashton was enthusiastic in his approval; but with this tiny, 
perfect child, he was considerably more. He was unmistakably 
doting. 
“Well, look at you with your pretty green eyes and black 
curls! So tiny and so sweet! You're going to be Grandpapa's 
little princess, aren't you.'’ He glanced over at the three 
adults who had been watching him with varying degrees of 
raised eyebrows. *‘Your Maggie may be more beautiful, 
Anne, but this baby is very special,"’ he murmured sentimentally. 

His daughter smiled faintly, put her arms around twenty- 


one-month-old Harold, and hugged him wordlessly. Even — 


Gilbert, who himself tended to dote uncritically on all his 
children, was taken aback by the fatuous look on his father-in- 
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*s face. it was Elizabeth's comment that gave him the first 
of explanation for his wife's odd attitude toward this 


“Your father has never forgotten his first love, Anne. But 
I'll finally get to see what my old rival looked like."’ 

Anne shrugged with a studied indifference. *‘Don't be silly, 
Elizabeth. I just got one of yours by mistake this time."’ 

**Don’t I wish it! This one is prettier than either of my girls 
were. Your mother must have been a beautiful woman, 
**Not as far as I'm concerned,’’ Anne snapped. *‘For me, 
she’s a faceless nothing; and I'd have preferred she remain 
that way."’ That was the first time Gilbert had ever heard his 
wife refer to her mother, and the bitterness in her voice 
stunned him. Over the last four years he'd grown to depend 
on her humorous common sense and cheerful courage. It 
would never have occurred to him that part of her boundless 
drive for accomplishment was a form of revenge against the 
self-centered woman who'd refused to be her mother. Regretfully, 
he recalled his own cruel words to Anne right after their 
wedding; and in a flash of understanding, he realized how 
she'd been the innocent victim of adult cruelty, his own 
included. But he recalled something else far more critical to 
this present problem of a unwanted baby. His own foolish 
mother had destroyed the unity of his boyhood home by 
adoring him and detesting his brothers. Both her favoritism 
and his father’s resentment had contributed to an unhappy 
childhood for all three Brownwell sons. 

“Not in my own family!"’ he vowed; and long before the 
dinner hour an urgent letter to Aunt Margaret was on its way 
to Grayhaven. He minced no words in expressing his fear that 
this latest child had alienated Anne. *‘And in a way, I don't 
blame her. Lord Ashton acted like a fool about Lynette. Help 
me if you can, Margaret. I'll admit I'm out of my depth.” 

Lady Gray's response was characteristic. She arrived the 
week after the Ashtons’ departure with a carriage full of 
people and a determined expression. Greeted only by Marie 
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at the front door, she took over the duties of hostess and sent 
Tony out to locate his father. 

In the remote room on the third floor that Anne used as her 
own private office, she heard none of the downstairs commotion. ~ 
es ha teat oe ee 
lems threatened her composure, she had 
pressed her irritation with herself and her father; however, ie 
nagging awareness of Gilbert's growing disapproval was im- 
possible to blunt. For once her acting ability had failed to be — 
convincing. Despite her best efforts to appear the fond mother 
in front of her father and Elizabeth, her husband had known 

Jarred out of her preoccupation by the imperious sound of 
her oldest daughter’s voice outside the door, Anne's heart 
speeded up in alarm. Maggie was supposed to be at school. 

““Margaret Maude, what are you doing home? Are you and 
your brother all right?’’ 

““Of course we are, Mama. Papa said you weren't feeling 
well, so I'm taking my friend Scott to see the new baby. And 
I want to see if Harold remembers what | taught him the last 
time.’* 


Who the devil is Scott? Anne wondered impatiently as she 
smoothed her hair and skirts. And what in the world is Aunt 
Margaret thinking of to allow nine-year-olds to travel across 


England with a stranger? Her spoken question, “‘Is your — 


Uncle Geoffrey with you?"’ elicited no response from her 
mercurial daughter, and Anne smiled a little grimly as she 
hurried down the corridor toward the nursery. Maggie had an 
annoying habit of not waiting for permission once she had 
announced her intentions. Inside the large room she found her 
tall daughter holding Harold's hand as she peeked into the 
lace-draped basket bed of her baby sister. Anne herself was 
greeted by a smiling young man resplendently garbed in the 
uniform of a junior officer of the Royal Navy. 

“Your husband gave me permission to accompany Maggie 
upstairs, Lady Brownwell. I'm Scott Palmer.”’ 

Maggie swung around belatedly to complete the introduction. 
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-“E told you already, Mama. Scott is a friend of mine, and 
we've been driving ever so long to get here.’* 


““Who’s we, Maggie?”’ 

“Aunt Margaret, my grandfather—"* 

Anne frowned. **Your Grandfather Ashton?"’ 

**No, Mama, Grandfather Gray and another lady. Mama, 


why is the baby all covered up in all that silly lace? Is 
something the matter with her?’ 


Unprepared for this blunt, unsentimental question, Anne 


chuckled. **Nothing is the matter with her."' 


“Then why is she so small?"* 

**All babies are small."’ 

“*Harold never was.*’ 

**Yes, Harold was. Now you take him and your friend 


Scott downstairs and tell your father I'll be down later.”’ 


As she turned to leave, Anne found her way blocked by the 
young man. To her surprise, he politely changed her instructions. 
“Do as your mother says, Maggie. She and I will both be 
down later.*’ Before Anne could protest Scott Palmer's casually 
presumptive suggestion, he demanded, ‘‘Lady Brownwell, | 
want to talk to you. Is there someplace where we won't 
disturb Lynette?’ Turning back to Maggie, he gave her a 
playful shove. *‘Get going, Miss Big Ears, this doesn’t con- 

Anne was amazed when her daughter obeyed this. stranger 


with greater alacrity than she ever obeyed her parents. She 
| discovered minutes later in the nursery sitting room that Scott 





Palmer was an entirely surprising young man. Without any 
hesitant preliminaries, he announced bluntly, **I’m your brother, 
Anne Gray, and Aunt Margaret has already told me that 
you've never had the foggiest idea | existed.”’ 

She felt stupid as she repeated the word. **Brother? I don’t 
understand."’ And then she did even without his explanation. 

“We have the same mother,"’ he informed her defensively. 

“*How long have you known about me?’ 

“Since the first summer I spent at Grayhaven ten years 
ago. Everyone there referred to Anne Gray as if she were ten 
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feet tall and unbeatable. When I asked Aunt Margaret who | 


this Amazon queen was, she told me. So I've followed your 
Anne grimaced. ‘‘Prom the English newspapers? You must 
have an odd impression of me."’ 
“Mostly from your friends, Anne, and since last year from 
the twins. They're gorgeous youngsters. Two of my ship- 
mates were in love with Maggie until she beat them at 


It was impossible for Anne not to like this younger brother _ 


who had quickly recovered from his brief awkwardness and 
reverted to the handsome, merry-faced man he was. 

“Do Maggie and Tony know you're their uncle?"’ 

*“Not a chance. Aunt Margaret was a martinet about that. 
But I'm afraid most of my friends know you're my sister. 
After that flap two years ago in Birmingham, you were a very 
famous woman; and I couldn't resist boasting about you."* 

“I'd have thought you'd have more important things to talk 
about aboard ship."’ 

“Than a lady aristocrat who made a fortune in America 
and who turned the stuffed shirts of England topsy-turvy and 
even won the approval of our queen? Not hardly! You're 
referred to as the invincible Anne by my fellow officers.”’ 

“Il can imagine the other adjectives they use,”’ she scoffed 
dryly, ‘and if Her Royal Majesty even knows I exist, it’s 
probably as the horrible example."’ 

““No, Anne, that's one of the reasons I'm here today—to 
deliver an official summons from Queen Victoria for you and 
your husband. Incidentally, he’s a smasher!" 

“And you're a worse liar than | used to be, Scott Palmer.’’ 

“No, I'm not.”’ He grinned at her. ‘‘l gave the official 
invitation to your husband, and he said the same thing. Don’t 
you two ever read the London papers?" 

“Not unless there’s an article about a new breed of sheep. 
We're simple farmers.”’ 

“And mill owners and coal mine financiers. In addition to 
being very much a current news item. Last month the Blake 
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brothers were knighted for their part in cleaning up the coal 
industry, but they refused to accept the honor unless you and 


your husband were given equal recognition. Furthermore, 
your husband is to be presented in court as the outstanding 
new pioneer in wool production."’ 


Anne smiled cynically. **] don’t know about Gil, but I have 
no intention of making another spectacle of myself for the 
enjoyment of the British public, Scott."’ 

His face was serious again. ‘‘I'd like you to go, Anne, for 
a personal reason. If you'll promise to quit using that tongue 
of yours to slash me to ribbons, | want to explain something 
and ask for a favor.*’ 

“The other lady downstairs is your mother, isn’t she?"’ 

**Our mother, Anne.’ 

““No, not mine. Aunt Margaret is the only mother I ever 
had.*’ 

“Lucky you! Now will you listen to me?"’ 

Anne shrugged noncommittally, but her eyes held a resent- 
ful glint; she had no intention of being manipulated by this 


_ charmingly persuasive flatterer. Daunted a little by her uncom- 


promising attitude, Scott began his explanation. 

“I know all about our mother’s—'’ He corrected himself 
quickly and continued, ‘‘My mother’s youthful indiscretions 
and worse, because she told me; but for twenty-five years her 
life has been blameless. My father’s in the diplomatic service, a 
position our grandfather paid for since my father had no 
money of his own. Until he was knighted six years ago, he 
didn't have a title, either, although his family is cluttered with 
them. I've never met a one of those snobs because they 
refused to recognize my mother, and they snubbed our grand- 
father because he'd made his money in trade. But even so, 
my parents were very happy as long as their diplomatic posts 
were abroad. Most of the time | stayed here and went to 
school, and they would come home for holidays. During 
those years my mother worked as hard as my father did, but 
four years ago he was appointed secretary to Lord George 
Clarendon, who is the most important diplomat in England. 


“I'd like to be able to boast that my father resigned his 
post in outraged fury at the treatment my mother received 
during every function she attended in London. But he didn’t! 
He’s a very ambitious man, and he took the precaution of 
protecting his own good name by leaving my mother home 


In spite of her resolve to remain uninvolved, Anne's 
resentment against male domination was too firmly entrenched 
for her to remain completely indifferent. Sir Robert Palmer was 
like every other ambitious man she'd ever met who demanded 
that his wife be like Caesar's—above reproach—even if he 
himself were as loosely moraled as a Jonathan Swift Yahoo. 
Her angry words were an automatic response in defense of 
any woman trapped by such a man. 

“She's better off without her husband if he’s that much of a 
hypocritical prig.*' 

Scott stared hard at his sister. ‘Were you, Anne? Better off 
without your husband?”’ 

Swiftly her anger shifted direction. **You've done a thor- 
ough job of research into my private life, haven't you, little 
brother?"’ 


*“‘Not for any reason other than curiosity and admiration, 
Anne. But | know how hard you fought for the equality 
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because I'm older and happily married. She felt a 
intense yearning to cuddle Lynette Marie, to assuage the hurt 
she'd caused, Sees tea anne nen are 


Anne shook her head with genuine regret. ‘No, because I 
will refuse to go."’ 

**Not even you can defy the queen; Victoria won't let you. 
She's already publicly promised the Blakes, and our vain 


in a wonderful position to request a favor, especially since 

Lord Clarendon has already promised me his support in 

Poumon to ne 
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Scott smiled cynically. *‘Oh, he'll welcome Mother be- 


one of the prettiest women there."’ 

Anne began to laugh. This brother of hers had a raw 
respected, and the very outrageousness of his 
her imagination. **Have you any idea how 
will lampoon your mother and me? Whore 
will probably be their kindest words.’’ 

"t dare because our puritanical queen would 
icism at all as a personal affront to her own 
, the lords and ladies will have to be polite in 
Will you do it, Anne?" : 

sighed in surrender. ‘If my husband doesn't object, 
, I'll do it." 

**Thanks, Anne. One more favor; my mother doesn’t know 
a thing about what I've asked you to do. She's here to meet 
you and your children because Aunt Margaret insisted. Not 
that she isn’t proud of you; she's followed your career as 
closely as I have, and she'd like your permission to know you 
and your family. She doesn’t have many friends."* 

Anne felt no great sudden warmth for a woman she'd never 
seen, just an overwhelming impatience to restore serenity to 
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husband to weld into a harmonious whole, and she was 
impatient to hold her youngest and begin the building of a 
strong bond of love. 

“Come on, Scott. Let's take Lynette down to meet the rest 
of her family."’ 

Gilbert was waiting alone at the foot of the stairs, his eyes 
studying her anxiously as she descended with Lynette cuddled 
in her arms. His own arms encircled the two of them, and his 

was warm as Anne scolded him. 

“Gil Brown, don't you ever let me act like such a fool 
again, even if you have to slap some sense into me.” _~ 


Scott Palmer joined in the relieved humor as his brother-in-. 
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law responded, ‘I wouldn't dare, Anne Gray, you'd slap me 
back."” 

The introductions that followed in the gracious drawing 
room were as casy as that laughter. Anne deposited a content- 
ed Lynette in Aunt Margaret's lap and kissed the wrinkled 


molded your character, just as you'll do for Lynette.’’ 

Pausing to kiss Lord Gerald's forehead and to smile at a 
fascinated Harold, who was busily investigating his great- 
grandfather's gold watch fob, Anne found another small piece 
of the past blended into the future when the old man 
at her. ‘‘I've already told Scott,"’ Gerald Gray i 
jovial words half-seriously, ‘‘that if he has any 
building ships, he’s to consult with Andrew Grey.”’ 

Still flanked by her husband and brother, Anne moved 
toward the remaining three occupants in the room—her tall 
handsome twins and a small, still slender, still pretty woman 
from whose guarded eyes all trace of rebellion had disappeared. 
Soberly Tony made the introduction. ‘*Mama, | want you to 
meet my grandmother, Lady Mary Palmer."’ 

Anne inclined her head and extended her hand without 
condescension or bitterness. ‘Hello, Lady Mary."’ 

**Hello, Anne. I've enjoyed meeting your lovely children."’ 
Although the voice was controlled and gracious, Anne heard 
the faint tremor and relaxed still more. The distant past was 
no longer important to her, it had lost its power to hurt. 

**Then you'll like the fourth one, too, Lady Mary. She's a 
very special child."" ~ 


Abruptly the dramatic events happening at the moment 
crowded out Anne’s memories of that final resolution of her 
life three months earlier. She and her husband were standing 


in one of the large, austere reception rooms of Buckingham 


Hanh 


personages. 

On their arrival at the palace, the Brownwells had been 
officially greeted by the Palmers; and Lady Mary's almost 
inaudible **Thank you"’ had been drowned out by Sir Robert's 
eagerness to impress this rural lord and lady with his own 
importance in the world of diplomacy. As he was ex 
grandiloquently on the favorite Victorian theme of *‘Where 
Britain goes, so follows the world,"’ Anne remembered Winchell 
Rawlings and wondered if she'd done her mother any favor. 
The prospect of a life monitored by a demanding and opinion- 
ated queen sounded as dull as the circumspect existence of a 
Harvard professor's wife. Eventually Sir Robert spotted more 
impressive targets for his hosting talents and left the Brownwells 
to the enjoyable companionship of the Blake brothers. Like 
Anne and Gilbert, these two recent inductees into the lowest 
echelon of aristocrats had been ordered to attend this ceremony; 
they much preferred the greater stimulation of running a 
productive business. 

Waiting now for the rites of royal recognition to begin, 
Anne studied the other sixty or more people gathered in the 
hall. Except for the ten agricultural and industrial honorees, 
the lords and ladies present seemed to be a special contingent 
of aristocrats whose job it was to fill the empty floor and 
applaud the queen during dull receptions such as this. The 
elegant people, ladies in tiaras and satins and lords in oddly 
assorted medieval garb, chatted easily with each other like the 
long-time friends they were, largely ignoring the honorees 
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names and paid obeisance to the throne, receiving in return a 
royal nod and smile. When it came their turn, Lord Brownwell 


anchored beneath the low-cut collar of her dress, a cape 
trailed gracefully on the floor more like a queenly train than a 
garment intended for warmth. As she straightened up from 
sweeping curtsy she'd practiced all week, shrewd royal 
eyes watched her and the royal voice sounded sharply. 
““We can see, Lady Brownwell, why you were successful 
posing as a man. You have a man’s look of courage, 
but’’—Victoria paused and swept Anne’s dramatic stance and 
costume with the merest glint of humor—*‘your daring, we 
think, is very much your own, and not, we hope, a permanent 
affliction.’’ 


Subtly reminded of the potential power of royal displeasure, 
Anne bowed her head and smiled in tribute to a monarch who 
could control a rebellious subject with such a delicately 
worded reproof. Still amused by the discerning 
she was more aware of the curious eyes of the audience as she 
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